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PREFACE 




Ever since my appointment as a lecturer in the Post¬ 
graduate Department of the Calcutta University, I have been 
engaged in a study of the political thought and ideals of the 
ancient Hindus. As such, the Arthasastra of Kautilya claimed 
my special attention, for it was the handiwork of a remark¬ 
able personality, who, according to tradition, uprooted the 
unrighteous Nandas and laid the foundations of an Empire 
which called forth the admiration of the Greeks who had 
followed Alexander in his world-conquest. 

It is unfortunate that nothing authentic has been pre¬ 
served in regard to the life and work of Kautilya, and that his 
memory itself has been relegated to the faint recollections of 
tradition, In the absence of a reliable history, his Arthasastra 
remains the sole testimony of his greatness. The credit 
of its discovery is due to Dr. Shamasastry, whose editio 
princeps as well as English translation have been appre¬ 
ciated ail over the world. The book carries us back to a 
glorious period of Hindu history, when India held her place 
among the great nations of the ancient world, and it unfolds 
to us the details of an art of government, which ensured 
peace at home and prestige abroad, "hich strengthened the 
foundations of political authority by making it devote its 
energies to the common good, and which fostered loyalty by 
making the ruler identify his interests with those of the ruled. 

The object of the present volume is not so much to 
summarise the details of Kautiliyan administration as to 
present in a handy volume'' the guiding principles of the 
greatest Arthasastra teacher, to discuss his ideas as to 
the ends and functions of government, and to present the 
prospects of good government which he had before him. 
In attempting to do thi^, I have taken care to eliminate 
the unimportant details of an administration subsisting rnoiv 
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or iess in reality, in an age removed from us by more than 
two thousand years, and special attention has been paid to 
those topics which interest men of the modern age with their 
new angle of vision and modified objectives and ideals. In so 
doing, I have attempted to read ancient history with the 
altered vision of a moderner, taking precautions against 
reading modern institutions into our past history. 

At the same time, I have laid emphasis on the evolution¬ 
ary aspect of institutions and have tried to make my ideas clear 
by citing parallels from the history of other nations, more 
especially from the history of Medieval England. I have, 
moreover, done my best to note the peculiarities of Indian 
social and political evolution which would seem unicp n their 
character. In India, we had a peculiar type of social'organisa¬ 
tion, based, apparently though, on narrow principles, yet 
presenting an outlook not only wide but sympathetic and 
humane in the highest degree. The diversity of ethnic elements 
stood indeed in the path of social homogeneity, and yet, the ends 
of society were not narrowed down to exclude heterogeneous 
elements in the interest of the ruling few. Thus arose a federa¬ 
tive social organisation with heterogenous sections, which were 
all united in a common purpose like the different limbs of a 
living organism. The ends and functions of political authority, 
too, varied consequently. In spite of fundamental differences, 
radical diversities and traditional privileges of the different 
sections, the king became the defender of the rights of ail irres¬ 
pective of caste and creed, and centred his attention on the 
fruition of the material objectives of all classes of subjects. 

He was the protector of all and came to be conceived as the 
father of his subjects, though in many respects his authority was 
circumscribed* 

In this volume, I hav not only traced the peculiarities of 
the system and its germs in earliest antiquity but also their 
gradual elaboration in successive stages, till the system 
came to have its ablest and since* est advocate in the person 
of the last and ablest of the Arthasfistra writers. 
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^^a Ve> in these pages, confined myself more or less 
to the .details and principles of good government, reserving 
for the next volume all other interesting topics like those 
relating to diplomacy, war, conquest and imperialistic con¬ 
solidation. I have, however, not gone into questions about 
the date of the present work, nor allowed myself to be drawn 
into the vortex of a controversy prejudicial to an exposition of 
the real subject-matter. Personally, I find no reasons for reject¬ 
ing the traditional date of the Arthasastra and I have accepted 
it. Furthermore, the arguments of those who dispute the date 
and authorship of the Kautiliya have been very ably answered 
by Mr. Jayaswal in his Hindu Polity. The arguments of Dr. 
Winternitz have been successfully refuted by my esteemed 
f riend, Dr. Narendranath Law. I, too, have discussed the same 
tuesti' ; n my Economic Life and progress (Vol. I. pages 27 
k 28 ),. .d whatever new points remain to be advanced will be 
nc.itioned in the appendix to the second voiume, which ;s 
leiog printed. 

For the publication of this volume, my best thanks are 
lue to Srijut Taraknath Gupta, whose keen interest in 
.he work made him do everything to arrange the prelimina- 
.ies of publication. For help and encouragement, I am no less 
ndebted to my old classfellow, Mr. P. C. Sen, M. Sc. and to 
Mr. S. C. Ghosh, M. A., my colleague in the Post-graduate 
Department and a Fellow of the Calcutta University. Finally, 
I express my sense of indebtedness to Messeis. K. Cantbray, 
who have taken over the publication of the work and have 
thus saved me much trouble. 

Owing to unavoidable reasons, a number of mistake^ and 
errors of print have crept in. The more serious of such errors 
have been corrected in the errata appended at the end- On 
my part, I crave the indulgence of generous readers for my 
own carelessness. 


N a* ay an Chandra Bandyoi’adhyava 


30, Torak ChatUrjee's Lane. 
June /, I9 2 7■ 
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There have been some more unavoidable mistakes, 
specially with regard to % This is due to the inexperience of 
he press- workers, in an establishment mainly concerned with 
English work. Moreover, the difference between q and q 
s hardly understood in Eastern India. 
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Dr. Hermann Jacobi, Bonn. — I have perused those 
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find that it gives an able exposition of the more important 
historical facts and the opinions of scholars on various pro¬ 
blems, at the same time giving an unbiassed discussion of 
them. 

Dr. A Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh.—Your treatise 
brings together in a convenient and systematic form a large 
quantity of relevant material and what is of special value, it 
displays a sobriety and soundness ot judgment which affords 
every ground for anticipating that your further researches in 
this interesting topic will be important contribution to our 
knowledge of the fundamental factors of Indian Economic 
Life. 

Dr. Sten Konow, Oslo — It is a very interesting and a 
very great subjt-ct which you have taken up and it seems to 
me that you have approached it in a sound critical spirit. * * * 

I am glad that you are going to let us have a continuation of it 
and I hope that it will be at a comparatively early date. 

Dr. J. Tucci, Rome —I have read your book and have 
sent a review to be published in the journal edited by our 
University. I appreciate very much the result of your 
researches which are such a combination of sound scholarship 
and deep insight into the historical and political evolution of 
India. 

Dr, Washburn Hopkins : — Your first volume of Eco¬ 
nomic History of India is in my opinion a most excellent 
woik and a good beginning for the whole of the series as you 
have planned, my only regret being that you have necessarily 
curtailed your exposition, so that it presents often the appear 
ance of a resume when a fuller discussion would have been 
welcome. I am glad to see that your views historically are so 
sober and so moderate. In the last few years, some of your 
countrymen have written works «on the ^listoiy of India, 
which cause astonishment and pain to the judicious historian. 
Your work is free of all such faults 

Dr. Ganga Nath Jba, Allahabad— You have done full 
justice to the subject. 


[ xiv ] 

Dr. Pramatha Nath Banarjee, Calcutta-Economic 
History is a difficult subject but you have succeeded well 
in giving a systematic account. Your analysis of the subject 
matter, the way of handling the material and your conclusions 
are on the right lines and free from blemishes met with works 
of this sort. 

The Forward :—The work before us testifies to 
Mr. Banerjee’s scholarship and conscientious labour and 
we look forward to the completion of this great task of pre¬ 
senting to us a comprehensive economic history ol Ancient 
India. 

The more one reads this book the more is he impressed 
by the thoroughness of the research work and its scholarship. 

Calcutta Review:—Mr. Banerjee’s work has been written 
from an ideal which takes into account principles as well as 
facts and joins them together in a systematic study. Its 
scientific handling of the subject matter shows the expert hand 
of the author 

Englishman -.—Those who have rendered themselves 
familiar with the early history of India can hardly realise 
what amount of painstaking research is involved in writing 
a consistent description of -our ancient economic life 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Banerjee on his achievement 
and await his next volume with interest. 

The Modern Review:—“Prof. Banerjee gives a faithful 
and comprehensive picture of the economic lite of the Hindus 

within a surprisingly limited space.The special feature 

of Mr. Banerjee's treatment is his sober and painstaking analy¬ 
sis of the available material.In this age of premature and 

precarious generalisations, we find such a faithful descriptive 
survey refreshing, and we recommend the book to young 
scholars aspiring to do some work in reconstructing the econo 

mic history of India.Prof. Banerjee has done signal 

service to scholars by his tableau of pre-kautiliyan state 
find society, supplying a necessary corrective to detatched 
speculations (Sept. 1925 .) 
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KAUTILYA OR CANAKYA 

Next to the heroes of the Epics or the 
Puranas; no name is more familiar to Indians 
than that of Canakya* or, as he is otherwise 
known, Kautilya or Visnurgupta. Throughout the 
whole of India, nitis or wise sayings attributed to 
him, are even now taught to beginners. This niti 
literature is not confined to India, but has travel¬ 
led to distant countries like Ceylon, Burma 
Tibet, Siam, and even to Persia and Arabia, and 


* hrqpiw TrfircftsiMS: I ( Trikluida-esa ; 

ssrw •. ) The name Kautilya, by which the author of the 
Artha-sastra designates himself, means ‘'crookedness”. ,- .aha- 
luahopadhynya Ganapati Sastri makes this name Kautalya 
: e. one descended from the Kutala gotra. 
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has found place in the literatures of those coun¬ 


tries. * 

The very fact that this almost universal adora¬ 
tion is paid to his memory, shows that kautilya 
was in his own days regarded as a master, 
whose worldy wisdom and foresight gained for 
him the veneration of his contemporaries. Their 
reverence was transmitted from one generation 
to another, and his real history having been for¬ 
gotten, tradition surrounded his name with a halo 
of intellectual glow that marked him out for the J 
spontaneous veneration of posterity, not only in 
his own country but in the world outside. 

No authentic history of this remarkable man 
has reached us, except references to his success in 
diplomacy or proficiency in the Art of Government, 
of which he was a redoubtable exponent in the re¬ 
mote past. Of this, again, we have no clear details, 
and even when such are obtainable, they clearly 
transport him from the region of history proper 
and make him the hero of a cycle of semi-mythical 
legends, of which we shall give some account later 


on. __-_ 

* We have Canakya” NUis in the various provinces of 
India, some comprising Sanskrit verses, while the lest are sup¬ 
posed to be the views of Canakya rendered into the verna- 
t Mar. We nave such nitis attributed to Canakya in Ceylon 
(the Pathyavakya), in Burma (the Lokaniti), and in Sam. 
Counterparts of these seem to exist even in. Persian and Arabic. 
Mr. Van Manen, who is engaged in a collection of this liter 
atuie, expects to place them beiore scholars very soon. 
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Among the Puranas, the Visnu preserves the 
tradition that Kautilya destroyed the Nandas 
and through his diplomacy put Maurya Candra- 
gupta on the throne. The only detail we find in 
that Purana is in the prophecy which runs as 
follows :— 

“The nine Nanda brothers will rule the 
world for one hundred years. They shall then 
be ejected by the Brahmana Kautilya and on 
their fall, the Mauryas will rule the earth. Kautilya 
will establish Candra-gupta in the kingdom”. 

Next, we find Kautilya's name and his excel¬ 
lence as a writer on Polity* mentioned in Jain and 
Buddhist tradition. Canakya’s name is mentioned 
in the Mrcchakatika, a drama written in the first 
century A. D.t In the introduction to the Kam- 
andaka Nitisara, a work on Polity, we find a re¬ 
petition of the tradition about the downfall, of the 
Nandas. The author of this remarkable treatise, 
who utilised much of his material from the 


* l • -?T?^ A qq wfiwfa •iAfnvT^T’1 

Afcqt srra>r. i t Afeq va 

! V. P.—Canakya’s name occurs in the Jain 
Nandi sutra ( }- See Sbamasastry’s 

Sanskrit introduction to the first edition of the Artha a.r.ra. 
The Kautillya also enumerated in the list of false sciences. 

t The Sahara in the first Act prides upon his own valour 
and speaking of his determination to chastise Vasantasena, 
compares himself to Can'kya, whom lie describee as the 
ravisher of Draupadi. 
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Kautiliya, makes a reverential mention of him.” 
Later authors of niti and romance repeatedly cite 
his name in connection with his mastery of 
the Science of Polity as does also the author 
of the Panca-tantra. t In the sixth century A.Di, 
the great romance-writer t and poet Dandl refeis 
to the importance of_the great work on Danda- 
niti, composed by Acarya Visnu-gupta for the 
benefit of the Maurya, comprising six thousand 
slokas *. As pointed out by Dr. Shamasastry, 
Dandi seems to have been acquainted with 
the principles and many of the details of 
the Kautilyan Art of Government and this 
is amply confirmed by the fine parallelism of 
some passages of his book with those of the 
Arthasastra. (See the English Introduction to 
Shamasastry’s translation, first, edition; pp- vii—ix) 

' trera u 

n«r*n?ar ■ «r. stot r "si&witate 1 

n 

iCTt feu*rt i 

Kamandaka, V. 4—fc. 

t ml WowtsU 5 * wfansrfa 'WTsfir wmisuf's 

+ Vlllth Uc^ hasa of the second part. 
q%m: 1 r 11 
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While Dandi regarded Kautilya as the master 
of a science, the knowledge of which facilitated 
success in this world, his system, a century later, 
received a violent denunciation in the hands of 
Bana, the biographer of king Harsa, and well- 
known as the author of the romance K5dambari.* 
But inspite of it, Kautilya’s name finds mentioned 
in a large number of works. The name Visnu- 
gupta occurs in the Brhat-samhita of Varaha 
mihira, though it is more probable that some 
other Visnu-gupta who was an astronomer, 
is nieant. KS.lida.sa, the great poet, seems 
to have been fairly acquainted With the prin¬ 
ciples of the Arthasastra and occasionally his 
language bears a close similarity to that of the 
latter work. (See Shamasastry’s introduction, 
pp. xiv, xv) 

• » ) f 

It is needless to multiply references, but 
one fact appears clear viz. that Kautilya 
was universally looked upon as one of the 
greatest authorities on the science of Polity. 
Many later authorities regarded him as a great 
teacher and utilised materials drawn from 
his work. Not to speak of Kamandaka, who 


ww «rfWrir., 

etc. i 
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expressly regards himself as a disciple of 
Kautilya*, we find another, a Jain. Somadeva-suri, 
basing his shorter work on the Kautihya. Many 
Smrti writers borrowed their ideas and the piinci- 
ples they laid down : n thir works directly from the 
Arthasastra. The fine parallelism between some 
chapters of the Arthasastra and the present 
Yaghavalkya Smrti has been very ably pointed 
out by Dr. Shamasastry in foot-notes appended to 
both his first edition and the translation. The 
author of the present volume has found out the 
indebtedness of the Katyayana Smrti to the 
Arthasastra. t Kautilya’s views, moreover, appear 
in the classical commentaries. Mallinatha refers 
to them, while in one place, Kulluka Bhatta, the 
commentator of the Manusamhita, quotes a long 
passage from the present Arthasastra. 

As we have already stated, most of the 
references and traditions connect Kautilya with 
the Nandas, whose downfall is attributed to his 
anger and his successful diplomacy. T his, as 


* Somadeva-suri mentions the story of CSnakya’s success¬ 
ful diplomacy, wb : : i put an end to the Nandas. For a 
comparison of parallel ideas and passages, see Shamasastry s 
introduction to the Eng. Iran., p. xxi. 

f For a parallelism between some of the legal maxims 
and principles of Katyayana and those of the Arthasastra, 
we refer our rudders to the Introduction to the Katyayana^ 
rnata*saiigratia, edited by the present author and pttblislu d 
by the Calcutta University. 







shown already, appears from the Visnupurana, 
from the statements in the Dasakumara-carita 
and in Soma-deva’s NItivakySmrta. 

Details of this, however, appear only in some 
later works. Of these we may mention the 
following, e.g. 

0 17 ) The Katha-sarit-sagara. 

(b) The drama of Mudra-raksasa with its 
commentary by Dhundhiraja who seems 
to have been thoroughly acquainted with 
the Canakya tradition. 

( c ) Abe Cknakya-katha in verse, based on 
the prose version written by Ravinartaka 
(published by N. Law in the Calcutta Ori¬ 
ental Series and complete in 352 slokas). 

The version of the Katha-sarit sagara may be 
summarised as follows (I. 5 th Taranga). 

King Nanda (\ oga-nanda) had injured his 
minister Sakatala, who consequently thought of 
ruining his master. One day. he found a Brahmin 
digging the earth to root out a plant of darbha 
grass because it had pricked his foot.” This 
stern determination of the Brahmin struck him 
and he made up his mind to make him his chief 
instrument in destroying Nanda. On behalf of 
the king, he invited the Brahmin to preside at 
die SrSddba in Nanda’s family. On the appoint¬ 
ed day, he was led and placed at the head of the 
tal ie, but this was disputed by another Brahmin, 
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Subandhu. The king deciding in favour of the 
latter, Canakya had to leave the hall, but before 
doing so, he openly vowed ■ to kill Nanda within 
seven days, and swore never to bind his sikh&, 
until and unless that was accomplished. He was 
given protection by Sakatala and performed a 
magic rite, as the consequence of which Yoga- 
nanda caught a burning fever and died on the 
seventh day. After his death, his son Riranya- 
gupta was killed by bakatala and Chandra gupta, a 
son of the previous Nanda, became king. 

This account, which finds place in a story¬ 
book, borders more on myth when it attributes 
the death of Nanda to' a magic rite. The two 
other accounts, which are substantially in agree¬ 
ment with each other as also to the prefatory 
verses in phundhiraja’s commentary, give us 
more details, which though containing elements of 
myth, preserve some element which may be relied 
upon- They attribute Canakyas anger to the 
insults, of the Nandas in the assembly and repeat 
the story of. his vow and tne unbinding 01 m.. 
sacred tuft. While agreeing in this, they attribute 
the success of Canakya to. his successful diplo¬ 
macy which roused up a confederacy against the 
Nandas and thereby brought about their downfall. 
This was followed by the destruction of the last 
surviving Nanda and of the princes of the con 
federacy who wished to oust or defeat Canakya’s 
protege Candra gupta, the founder of the Maurya 
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Ttynasty. This prince is mentioned in the Puranas 
and also in the Greek accounts under the name 
of Sandracottus. Here we give a summarised 
version of the account found in the Canakya- 
katha. 

According to this story, Kautilya was a poor 
Brahmin who lived in the vicinity of the city of 
Pataliputra, the capital of a powerful empire 
which embraced a large part of north-eastern 
India. There ruled the imperial Nandas, who 
according to the Visnupurana, were the last 
Ksattriya kings to rule in the beginning of 
the Kali Age. One of these Nanda kings, 
Sarvartha siddhi, had two wives, a Ksattriya 
named Sunanda and a Sudra named Mura, who 
being very beautiful and attached to her royal 
master, won his affection inspite of her low' 
origin. „ 

Being desirous of sons, the king entertained 
a powerful ascetic in his palace and having 
washed his feet with his own hands, sprinkled 
that water on his queens. Sunanda received 
nine drops w'hile only one fell on Mura. The 
latter received it with great reverence for the 
sage who was also greatly pleased with her. 
Mura gave birth to a son who came to be known 
as Alaurya. When this boy attained maturity, the 
king handed him over to an AcSLrya who taught 
him all the Sastra-, and the mode of using the 
various weapons. 
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king was also much pleased with this 
prince, who had so many virtues and was so 
obedient to him. He thus enhanced the joy of 
both of his parents and the subjects. 

Sunanda in her turn, gave birth to a lump 
of flesh which in time produced nine sons. They 
too. grew up, and when they were young, king 
Sarvartha-siddhi called them together to advise 
on matters of state. After discussion and 
consultation with Maurya and minister Raksasa, 
it was settled that on the death of the king, 
the sovereignty would be vested in the nine 
princes reigning conjointly. But, only one 
of them should rule every year and the first ruler 
was to be selected by casting lot. Raksasa was 
made prime minister and Maurya was appointed 
commander-in-chief. 

In course of a few years, Maurya became the . 
father of one hundred chivalrous sons, all 
virtuous and skilled in politics. 1 he people 
were attached to them ; and this made the Nandas 
jealous of them. On the pretext of being invited 
to a secret consultation, they were imprisoned 
in a dark underground dungeon, where all of 
them except Candra-gupta died. Three months 
later, this latter was taken out by the Nandas 
to see whether he could solve a riddle presented 
to them by the king of Lahka. (Banka oi 
Banga ?) That king had sent the figure of a 
ferocious lion put in the midst of an iron cage. 
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They were to remove the image without openin 
the cage. Candra-gupta was of very keen intellec 
who easily concluded that the figure of the lie 
was of wax. 

To remove it, he caused the wax to be meltec 
by holding a bar of red hot iron near it. Thi* 
success made him an object of hatred, and lit 
on his part resolved to avenge the injuries caused 
by the Nandas. Soon an opportunity presentee 
itself. The Sraddha ceremony of the ancestor 
and relatives of the Nandas came and Candra 
gupta was ordered to invite Brahmins. Whii 
on his way to the home of some Brahmins, h( 
found Canakya engaged in exterminating the roots 
of Munja grass and eating the calx after burning 
it, since it had bruised his feet [and thereby 
postponed his matriage]. His determination, am 
also the skill in politics he displayed in convei 
sation, made Candra-gupta sure of the* help h 
could expect irom such a man in his vengeanc 
He introduced himself as a Vrsala, and, relating 
to him the sad end-of his father and brothers, 
asked him to come to the ceremony. 

Canakya was led to the Nanda court and 
>laced himself on the seat of honour reserved 
or the most qualified among the Brahmin guests 
he haughty Nandas not knowing the facts an< 

) raged at this intrusion, ordered his expulsior 
heir servants caught him by the sikha an 
pelted him from the hall Thereupon tl 
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igry Brahmin swore that he would destroy the 
;ed of the Nandas and place another a son of a 
Vidra on the throne He then departed and when 
3 saw Candra-gupta, he promised to make him 
.ing on condition of his being made the Chief 
W iriister. 

Strict secrecy was maintained and when 
iverything was ready, C&nakya devoted his whole 
ttention to the destruction of the Nandas. He 
mployed a Brahmin named Indrasarma who had 
,een his classfellow to watch over the conduct 

Raksasa the minister. This man came to 
, atalipuira in the garb of a Ksapanaka uy name 
Jlvasiddhi and proclaimed himself to be a master 
of astrology and spells. He won over Raksasc 
:>y curing one of the Nandas, and to ensure tn 
reedom of Candra-gupta, he caused the latter 
e banished from the city. Indrasarma won . 
onfidence of Raksasa and gathered all his sec 
andra-gupta on his part won the confidence oi 
*.<ng of Savaras and when everything was r< 
r 5inakya incited the Mleccha king Parvatr 
attack the Nandas, promising as his reward 
the Nanda Empire. His spies tampered 
"he loyalty of the enemy’s troops and p 
-.heir superstition This agreement c ^ 

he combined armies fell on the capita 
e Nandas were defeated and kiT ^ 

ipital surrendered after a siege. Old 
ddhi. who had been made king was e * 
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Raksasa was also very cleverly outwitted. 1 he 
most confided of his friends* turned to be the 
•spies of Canakya. He realised it too late. His 
seal-ring was stolen and his letters were forged by 
Sakatadasa. Candanadasa, in whose care he 
had kept his family, was imprisoned and taken 
to the execution-ground. Raksasa, informed 
(through a stratagem) of his danger and given up 
by all, came forward to save him.t Canakya too 
appeared there in disguise, covered in a heavy 
mantle. The two rival politicians met at length. 
After recounting his own superhuman acheive- 
ments, J Canakya complimented Raksasa§ who did 
the same in return.U Candragupta, also appeared 
there, and on the recommendation of Canakya, 
Raksasa was made minister to the Maurya king. 


* Speaking of Ksapanaka Jivasiddhi, who wa;i none else 
than Indrasarma, the classfellow of Canakya, Raksasa exclaims 
rather in anguish at his faithlessness : — 

ii ( Vth Act ) 

-j- ssrrafa* ll ( end of Vhh 

Act) 

qi $\ Hsf wa\ TOfllferlT 11 

vik: ^ ;i 

s fa i 

Pqi fn^ikffr *kT i*3 % n 

* ^ wn wWi 

Tamifaw stto i 

3 «»-$ qfrg^ri^ TO mU -Ti ^ ll Act VII. 
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THE ARTH AS ASTRA AND ITS 
DISCOVERY 


Except the tradition connecting him with 
the elevation of Candragupta Maurya to 
the Imperial throne, nothing more was recorded 
of Kautilya. His great work, attested to by 
ancient authors like Kamandaka, Dandin or Bana, 
and by more recent writers and commentators 
like Medhatithi or Kulluka, was believed to have 
been lost. 

This remained so till the beginning of the 
present century, when the manuscript of a work 
(together with a commentary on a part of it) 
“ascribing itself in unmistakable terms to the 
famous Brahmin Kautilya* also named Visnu 
gupta” was handed over by a pundit of the 
Tanjore district to the Mysore Government 
Oriental Library. This manuscript proved to be 
the long lost ArthasSstra by Kautilya, and Mr. 
Shamasastry, the Librarian, whodevoted much of 
his time to its study gave a tentative translation 
of it in the pages of the Indian Antiquary 
in ISO 5 and following years. Ihrough the 
enlightened encouragement of the Mysore 
Durbar, the text was published in i909, and the 
first English translation by the same learned 
scholar appeared in 1915. More recently', two 
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other editions have been published. The first of 
these is by Prof. Jolly and has been published in 
the Punjab Oriental Series. The second has been 
edited with a commentary by the late Mahamaho- 
pacihyaya Pundit Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum 
in the Sanskrit series published under the patron¬ 
age of H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore 

The Kautiliya, as we have it now, comprises 
ten books (adhikaranas) and one hundred and fifty 
chapters ( ) and is supposed to be 

complete in six thousand slokas ( ). 

in the first chapter of the first book, we find it 
distinctly mentioned that the' work is based upon 
older Arthasastras and that it was composed by 
Kaiitilya [after carefully consulting other autho¬ 
rities,!] bereft of undue enlargement, clearly 
explained and easy to understand. 

In two other places we have statements which 
speak of Kautilya’s authorship of the book. One 
of these occurs in the body of the book, at the 
end of the chapter on "royal writs” (Sasanadhi- 
kara).J Two m re verses-which occur at the end 

* i 

qftfesiiq sjiti 3i|*st' ii 

t ww q aiwftsjna-ifia ipfai-h insiitianM «ia- 

( I. I. Page i.) 

'i«J WtJigtRW -q | 

qftfe^rpt Titers? fiifq sum', n (11. 10 ). 

sr ^ ^ JT^TT8f»iar q *?;. i 
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of the book are more interesting, for they say that 
‘‘this sastra has been composed by one, who saved 
the sciences and the knowledge of weapons from 
decay, and rescued the world from the [misrule 
of the] Nandas”* and furthermore —“that 
Visnu-gupta composed not only the sutra, but 
also the bhasya, being mindful of the manifold 
errors and deficiencies oi: the commentators to the 
various sastras.”i The last statement is confirmed 
by the Arthasastra itself for the book comprises 
both sutras and bhasya. This is apparent to all 
familiar with the Arthasastra text, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, it is difficult to separate the two and as yet 
no such attempt has been made in that direction. 

Before we pass on to other topics, we must 
say something as to the character and contents 
of the Arthasastras. These books, if we are to 
believe in orthodox tradition embodied in the 
Puranas, formed part of the Artha-veda? which 
came to be regarded very early as an Upa-veda. 
This branch of study arose out of the necessity 
of enquiring into the means of gaining success 
in the material world. Agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
the attainment of prosperity in the world so 
far as the individual was concerned, the success 
of kings, tnd the progress of kingdoms, 

* cT£VT *51*3 i 

f {. 
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were the topics dealt with by the authors of 
of these books. According to the evidence of the 
Caranavyuha of Saunaka and others, Arthasastra 
was the U pa-veda of the R'ig-veda or the Atharva- 
veda.* The importance of this branch of 
study has been clearly emphasised by later 
authorities.t 

These books were thus the crude predecessors 
of our modern works on Political Economy or 
Philosophy. Writers on this subject were many 
and we find the names of such authors in the Epic 
(see Maha. Santi. ch. 56), in the Arthasastra 
itself and in later works like the K&mandaka 
Nitisara. 

Kautilya was probably the last and the 
greatest exponent of the views of life that dis¬ 
tinguished the Arthasastra writers. In his book, 
he constantly refers to older authors (purva- 
caryas) and metions the names of a large number 
of them. Some of these seem to have been 
closely connected with schools of Socio-cthical 
discipline, bearing the names of real or supposed 

* F 0 r the tradition relating to the grow'h of the l a, 
vedas, see Visnu Parana. III. ch. VI. 2<j 

See also my Economic Lije and Progress. Vol. I. p. 


13. »*■ 

f The author of the Sarva-siddhanU-sangraha clearly 
says — 
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founders. Of these we may mention the 
following— 


I. The Manavah 

II. The Barhaspatyah 

III. The Ausanas&h 

IV. The Ambhiyah 

Important single teachers, too, existed and of 
these may be mentioned the following :— 

I. Visalaksa 
11 Parasara 

III. Pisuna 

IV. Bahudanti-putra 

V. Kaunapa-danta 

VI. Vatavyadhi 

VII. Katyayana 

VIII. Kanitiko Bharadvaja 

IX. Bharadvaja 

X. Dirghascarayana 
XL Ghotamukha 
XII. Kinjalka 
XIII. Pisuna-putra. 

Taki g into consideration the evidence 
of the Epic and the names of some of 
these teachers, we find that several of them 
were closely associated with the worship of 
particular deities Thus, Visalaksa is evidently 
the name of Siva. Bahudanti-putra is clearly 
a follower of Airavata, the elephant of Indra. 
According to the evidence of lexicons, Kaunapa- 
danta was none else than Bhlsma the great 
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grandsire of the Kurus, who, when his life was 
drawing to its close, was regarded as the greatest 
repository of the wisdom of the ancients. 
Vatavyadhi or Pavana-vyadhi is none else than 
Akrura, the wise teacher of the Yadavas. 
Bharadvaja was the same man as Drona, the 
Brahmin strategist in the Kuruksetra war. Pisuna, 
according to some evidence, was none else than 
Narada, who distinguished himself by his fine 
acquaintance with the Art of Government in the 
fifth chapter of Sabha-parva. Kaninko Bharad¬ 
vaja may be identified with Kanika, the crafty 
politician who counselled old Dhrtarastra in the 
Adi-parva. Ghotamukha’s identity is not known 
but probably his name occurs in the Kamasutra 
as a writer on a branch of that subject. " Dlrgha 
Carayana is rather a historical person well known 
to Pali tradition and he was the unscrupulous 
adviser of the reckless Virudhaka, who became 
king by deposing his old father Prasenajit. He 
is mentioned also in the Kamasutra. 


r <v*W«R*** i Vat. ka. su. I. 1 . 12. 

f 1 Vat ka. su. L I. 12. 
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THE ARTHASASTRAS AND THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THEIR 
GROWTH. 

It will be mere waste of time to attempt 
to identify these teachers with those of the Epic,"'' 
but, before we pass on to the study of the 
Kautiliya.n ideas about government, we must 
emphasise the importance of the Arthasastras 
in the intellectual history of ancient India. In 
the days of Kautilya, the theorists of this school 
identified themselves with the realisation of sover¬ 
eignty by means of political power or diplomacy 
on behalf of irresponsible princes, who scrupled 
not to use means, however dishonourable in the 
eyes of moralists* ( tjfasiT SfUsl' 

TT%3H^jPT )■ The period of their rise was also re¬ 
markable and in itself forms an interesting study. 
The Arthasastras carry us back to that remark¬ 
able age, in which was heralded a reaction 
against the teachings and ideals of the preceding 
ages. The Indian mind had for a considerable 
oeriod been subjected to the influences of teach- 

*~ln regard to this, I have gone rather into details else¬ 
where, and my views supported by evidences are to he 
found in part II of my ’Development of Hindu Polity and 
Political Theories.* 
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Tngs which harped on the darker side of existence. 
Life brought with it an association cf sorrows, 
continually perpetuated by the cycles of rebirth 
and of Karma—of good and evil springing 
from the desires of man-and the passions 
engendered by them. 

This, indeed, was the state of affairs since 
the close of the age of the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads. The religion of the Brahmanas had 
centred the attention of men upon sacrifice. 
Gradually, this old religion had died a natural 
death and a new one had come into existence. 
The essence of this lay in speculations about 
the impermanence of the world and the transient 
nature of its joys—its causes, and the ways enabl¬ 
ing men to attain freedom from the influence of 
all evils. As a result of these, the outlook 
of life became gloomy and men thought 
constantly of the miseries of life, the evils of 
enjoyment and dread of rebirth. All sections of 
Indian philosophy were dominated by pessi¬ 
mism. The Buddhist harped on “Dukkha” and 
‘Samvega.” while the orthodox systems had theii 
enumeration of the “Duhkhas”. 

Such a mentality was favourable for the rise 
of philosophical sects—which all ignored the 
world of realities -scoffed at domestic happiness 
and harped on super-social ideals. Life with its 
joys and sorrows came to be dreaded—the 
more so because it was the cause of more miseries 
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yet to come. Monachism came into vogue, the 
cares of life and their consequences were feared 
by all. Men entered the Sahgha, women follow¬ 
ed them ; the husband left the wife, the wife fore- 
sook the protection of her lord. The house-hold 
was shunned by all. Everybody made for the 
outside. In short, there dawned an age in which 
humanity forgot the real end of life, and yearned 
for death and the final dissolution. 

How long this state of affairs lasted, we cannot 
say. But suffice it to say that ere long came a 
reaction. Rigorism had its consequences. This 
spirit of gloom and pessimism called into piay the 
natural instincts of man. Schools of thought arose 
with extremely divergent views. Some became 
Sensualistic Hedonists, entirely opposed to any 
restraint or discipline, men who scoffed at 
spiritualism, men who regarded all religions as 
fraud, men who looked solely to carnal happiness 
as the real objective in life 

But, while the hedonist denouncing religion or 
scoffing at laws and morals represented the 
extreme of a materialistic ideal, his views did not 
appeal to the Indian people as a whole. There 
were many who tried to resuscitate the old ideals 
regarding the duties of life. With them arose 
newer socio-ethical systems which attempted 
to justify a social existence by explanations of life 
and its duties, as well as schools of metaphysics, 
which tried to explain the origin, the meaning and 
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¥ end of creation, along with the relation of 
man to this world and his ways of salvation. 

In this respect, the age from the close of the 
period of the Upanisads to the fourth century B.C 
was one remarkable in the history of mankind, 
not only in India, but also in other parts of the 
globe, so far, as this intellectual activity was con¬ 
cerned. In the west, it saw the beginnings of 
philosophical speculation in Greece ; in Persia, 
the Zoroastrian revival took place ; in China, some 
of the great ethical teachers appeared. In India 
it saw the rise of Jainism, Buddhism, the Ajtvikas, 
or the schools founded by innumerable teachers, 
whose names or teachings have survived only in 
ridiculous epithets and nicknames, or have come 
down to us only in distorted versions, which 
simply mark them out for contempt. 

The influence of the older Metaphysical schools 
which arose in India about the sixth century B.C. 
and of those socio-ethical systems which followed 
them was immense, though in regard to these, our 
information is rather scanty. The teachings of the 
former contributed to a pessimistic mentality, but, 
gradually, a reaction was ushered in by their 
successors. They inculcated the necessity 
of joys in life. They protested against undue 
abstinence ; they pointed out the relative im¬ 
portance as well as the intimate connection of the 
Catur-varga c.g. Dharma, Artha, and Kama in 
addition to Moksa. As a result ot a compromise 
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between extreme views, Moksa was regarded as 
the ultimate aim of life, but this, they taught, de¬ 
pended on the fruition of desires, desires ethically 
considered and aesthetically regulated. Man, 
according to them, owed duties to society and with¬ 
out these there would be a dissolution of social life 
and a consequent revival of anarchy. The in¬ 
dividual, too, was meant not solely for gloomy 
pessimistic existence. In common with the animal 
world, he was meant for pleasures and enjoyment, 
without which life was no life at all. 

Such were the views of the newer 
teachers who aimed at dispelling the pessimism 
and gloom of previous teachings. Among these, 
again, there remained important differences. Some 
extolled the position of Artha. Others dwelt upon 
the relative value of Kama. Unfortunately for us, 
we have but received only a fraction of the 
literature bearing upon these subjects. In the 
case of the Kamasutra school, only one treatise, 
namely, that attributed to Vatsyayana has reached 
us, but there is room for holding that we had a 
very ancient literature on Kamasutra, of which 
fragments are still preserved in some of the 
oldest parts of the Pali Canonical literature. 

A detailed discussion of the above question is 
indeed out of place, but so far as the Arthasast.a is 
concerned, the ideas of life as laid down in it 
are quite clear and show a harmonious compro¬ 
mise. Kat tilya, as we shall see later on, 
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presupposes the existence of certain fundamental 
institutions like marriage and private property, 
which are not only inevitable but ensure a regu¬ 
lation of lust and greed. Next, he goes on to em¬ 
phasise the attainment of the Trivarga in human 
life and clearly expresses himself as follows :— 

^rWRlfWcJTt II 

From the above passage, Kautilya’s views be¬ 
come clear. Clearly, he holds that the attainment 
of the Trivarga is the real objective of man. The 
three again are all closely related. Even Kama has 
its proper place and a man should not live without 
happiness or pleasure. ( «I ’erftj, )• 

Note.— In the days of Kautilya, the Arthasastra formed 
part of Itihasa and was an important branch of study. It 
held as high a position as the Puranas and Dharmasastras— 
[ See Book l. Ch. WifTWeraw’ 

] Owing to various reasons however, the Dharniasa- 
stras came to be regarded as being of higher authority. 
Yajhavalkya expressly jays— 

ii II—21. 

Gradually, the Dharmasastras became the repository of 
those measures which marked the later social reaction. The 
Puranas, as such, gained greater authority and they are so 
held by the champions of ‘modern* orthodoxy, who attach great 
importance to minute rules relating to marriage, prohibition 
of sea voyages, prohibition of food touched by men of lower 
castes etc. 
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Then, he proceeds to discuss the relative 
importance of these three, especially in a social^ 
existence. As a believer in the tenets of the 
Arthasastra, he lays stress on the supreme 
importance of Artha in this world. Contrary 
to many ancient thinkers who made Dharma 
the basis of all,* he extols the importance of 
Artha. “Artha” as he himself says, “[of these 
three] is of supreme importance, since Dharma 
and Kama depend on it for their fruition. ( 

str:— 1 spsbtjjat smwiTJ?r)” t 


* Cf. the views embodied in S'antiparvan. chap. 123. 
attributed to B his in a (echoing the sayings of Kamandaka)— 

imwtgsvQ b ? 11 

a m 1 

fa*** faffWfa r 3 = ®H II 

123-(4—5) 

t The same opinion is also held by the Parfisarah e.g, 
—<' ^ hi 3 fa Wffufh 

\ rnstwat (Kau. Bk. VIII. ch. iii.) 
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IV 

ON THE AIM OF LIFE 

It will not be out of place here to point out 
the extreme views of some of the sensual 
hedonists and those of the Arthasastra writers. 
For, in that case, we shall be able to form an idea 
of the extremely materialistic doctrines which 
had once gained ground in India, in the age 
preceding the Arthasastras, or that which marked 
the composition of some of these treatises. The 
entire philosophy of the Lokayatikas has perished. 
But, there are traditions recorded in verses 
collected by later writers like the authors of 
the Sarva-darsana-sahgraha, the Sarva-siddhanta- 
saugraha, the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana and the 
Saddarsana-samuccaya, and from these we can 
form an idea of the basic principles of the 
Lokayatic philosophy. 

The Lokayatikas represented a section of 
thinkers who in direct opposition to the 
pessimistic conception of the world, its unreality, 
and sorrow and the evils of Karma and rebirth, 
had evidently relapsed into the extreme of scepti¬ 
cism and doubt. They believed neither in creation 
nor in the Creator, nor even in life beyond death. 
They denounced sacrifices or rules of conduct in 
life, and regarded religion us the ‘trick of the 
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cleverer set devised to impose upon the unwary # 
they believed only in this worldt and in that alone 
which the senses could realise. They yearned* 
after joys, since life was but fleeting.! “Take the 
cash and let the credit go” was their motto. 
It was the more so, since there was no 
knowing when life would dissolve^ A man 


« 3T ^JT? WTTOTT 3T TOT^T **TT?#rfe<r. I 

Ire ferra qrerentfro: » 

Wflgqf afecrret w. n 

(S. D. S. Ch. I) 

t W. ^^rfsfe W ^ I 

famtvrem *jt: $ 4 : TOrwr; 11 

(S. S. Sahgraha) 

qcrrei^q i 

! srere? to ii 

( S. D. Sanuccaya p. 72.) 

\ 414 3^14^ ^Tcf -fiTO ^ TO I 

FOTO ire: u 

(S. D. Sangraha). 

tire tare ^ «*flhr toto to % 1 

! to 3 i%to[ 11 

(S, D. Sanuccaya. p.73) 

§ Some of the following proverbs illustrate it.—<?.£• 

<*1 OTTfrol WTO TOW 1 3TOSJ ^ WTW 1 

Vac Ka. Su. Ch. IJ. Sutras 22 to 24* 
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must enjoy the more, since the future is shrouded 
in doubt and even if pleasant, that may not come 
at all. 

Brhaspati was the reputed founder of the 
Lokayatikas. A Brhaspati figures in the Artha- 
sastra, as the founder of the school known as the 
Barhaspatya. According to the Kautiliya, the 
followers of this school, rejected the Trayi as 
a source of knowledge since it was but the pretext 
for cleverer men of the world [for imposing upon 
the simple minded] and this view substantially 
tallies with what we find in the Sarva-darsana- 
sangraha.* 

* The spirit of Kautilya was, however, quite 
different. He was a believer in material joys and 
aspirations, yet he did not go to extremes. His 
ideal was a compromise or a moderate synthesis 
of the two extreme views of life and its aims. ✓ 
His views we have given already, but as he is 
very brief, we cannot expect to get his arguments 
in support of his own, or in rejecting the views 
of the other party. The- Kamasutra, which con¬ 
tains materials belonging to the same or to some 
nearly proximate period, gives us arguments in 
support of the necessity of having a reasonable 

• atfttl Pi — ft? TT-k nfrwqiffo: I 

Compare this wiih 



ideal of life between the two extremes, e.g. 
rigorism and sensualism. In this respect, 
V&tsyayana does tor the Kamasutra school what 
Kautilya does for raising or improving the end 
and aim of the Arthasastra. Like Kautilya, 
he advises men to enjoy, and strive for the 
attainment of the prospects of life or^Artha, 

) without detriment to the other two 
of the Trivarga. His views are clearer and are 
summarised in the beginning and the end of the 
second chapter of his book. (Trivarga-pratipatti). 
As he says— 

3 tcTT# H^t fam 

fsT^PT II Ch n. S. I. 

vrafwi — 

* fst:nw*isrer *qpraj)« 

s \ *5*31ft fwrep» 11 

ct^fq n 3* to fonmn ti 
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IDEAS ABOUT SOCIETY, STATE 
AND KINGSHIP. 
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THE ETHICAL CONCEPTS OF 
KAUT1LYA. 

Kautilya, as we have said, was a believer 
in the materialistic aspirations of man His 
Arthasastra marked a reaction against the past 
tendencies. Yet, his position was not that of a 
hedonist believing only in pleasure and rejecting 
the future. His position requires definition. He 
was no extremist but stood between two extremes. 
He believed in pleasure in human life, but that 

was not its sole end or aim. He had no 

scepticism for the future. His ‘Was not a life 
with a horizon shrunk within the narrow 
compass of the momentary present”. He 

believed in a life after death. Hence, to 
sacrifice the present for the future or the 

future for the present joys was not a part of his 
creed. Both had a place and both had their 
respective importance. Without the present we 
cannot have a future and without a past the 
present cannot come into existence. v Consequent¬ 
ly, his was no creed of pessimism nor of shadowy 
unrealities, but a faith in life, with the prospect of 
a brilliant future for good done in the present. . 

In this respect he followed the old Indian or 
Brahmanic precepts and ideals. I he actions of 
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men, he believed, are controlled (as individuals as 
also in the social life) both by themselves 


and by unseen agencies ( §4 ^ qjsNltqi'- 

). Yet, according to him, man had freedom 
to act. He could mould his own life ; he could 
modify by his efforts the adversities in his 

path. (iwrct 

i <rrei faf%: n 


pp. 360 —61). 

The chief objects of life, were, according to 
him, a realisation of the Trivarga ( w;- 

qfW ) and a discrimination between 


the Artha-trivarga and the Anartha-trivarga. 
Herein an analysis based on rationalism comes to 
find a place. The triad of evil, according to 
him, consists of Anartha, Adharma and Soka 

)• Anartha is anything 

which of itself or from any other cause 
gives rise to fear ( *q?T: q*Wt 3T ). 

Adharma is that which leads not only to nonful¬ 

filment, but gives rise to despair therefrom, and, 
finally, Soka is sorrow. In discriminating these, 
man is assailed by doubts. The question comes 
to ins mind whether Artha is Anartha, Adharma 
is Dharma, and Kama is not Soka. 

The discrimination of these is of vital import¬ 
ance and in doing so man is not to be 
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guided merely by his will, since, will, unaccom¬ 
panied by reason, leads to mischief. This seems to 
be the view of Kautilya from his definition of 
Sahasa, which he describes as m-RT=F>?T. 

This definition of Sahasa is, indeed, of interest 
to us, for. it shows how the great author of the 
Arthasastra assigns to reason its proper place and 
now he seems to think that mere will ought not 
to be our guide. 

Again, not solely reason is to be the guiding 
principle to man. Man must look to his own 
happiness and in order to do that, so regulate his 
conduct as others may not come to grief. He 
must live for his happiness in society and in order 
that he may be happy, his happiness must be 
something which will not stand in the way of 
oth< rs. To attain such a state of existence, indivi¬ 
duals must have recourse to a moral standard of 
life. 7 his moral standard consists in showing 
due respect to the happiness and prosperity of 
others, and refraining from injury or perfidy to 
others or the adoption of such lines of action 
which may give rise to Anarthas to others c.g. 

i 

To attain such a state of moral excellence, 
man must undergo discipline. The object of 
discipline is to control sensuality and to attain 
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a stage when knowledge and study will lead to in- 
tellectual and moral perfection. The necessity 
of vitiaya or discipline has been more than 
emphasized by Kautilya who shows clearly how 
this depends on obedience to the precepts of 
elders and the carrying out of these into action. 
Thus, he says— 

spw: fsRu: i fsR*n f% 5^ 

i so ~ int-gifw- 

fg^TT fa-tgld i 

True discipline is attained by individuals when 
they have faith and obedience to their teachers, 
and this would lead to the control of the senses 
e,g. the mastery of the six senses and of those 
passions given birth to by them. 

Kautilya again speaks in the same strain in 
the chapter on Indriya-jaya, c.g. 

i grnicaRfafsrsrarntf^rpui 

nrrfSrf rj t gfgTrfaqf%frf ? 533W: I 

Kautilya thus lays a great stress on the 
control of the senses, i.e. a mastery of the six 
organs of sense ( c . g, of hearing, touch, taste 
smell, sight etc.) which give riseto the six passions- 
Without discipline, everying will come to nought 
but when this is attained everything is realised 
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The sole end and aim according to him of the 
sastras is to enable man attain a control over the 
senses. 

After a control of the senses comes study 
which gives knowledge. Knowledge brings in 
concentration and from concentration comes 
perfection and the best understanding, eg. 

These are the chief ooints which illuminate 
us on the ethical views of the gi\.at author of the 
Arthasastra and thus help us in defining his 
place in the history of Indian thought and 
culture. 


An analysis of these above shows that in 
his views on ethics, Kautilya followed the old 
Brahmanical teachers, some of whose views are 
embodied in the Aranayakas and Upanisads. It 
is difficult to designate this ethical system under 
any specific name, following the western thinkers 
on ethics and social morality. There is in it a 
predominance of elements of hcdoeism and a 
belief in pleasure, Next to it, there is not only 
an element of rationalism in it, but an altruistic 
tendency is also present there. Hence, in Kautilya 
we find a fine synthesis of all these. The 
system which we find in his book is no innovation 
of his but something which is evolved out of 
the teachings and ideals of old. 
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Herein the importance of the Arthasastra 
can hardly be minimised and we must bear in 
mind the two facts that the Kautilyian system 
was reconstructed out o ; materials ot old and 
marked a reaction against the pessimism and 
gloom of the preceding age. 
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THE SOCIAL CONCEPT 

We proceed next with a consideration of the 
social ideals of Kautilya. It is difficult to find 
in his work, a detailed discussion about the origin 
of society, in as much as his treatise is mainly 
concerned with the attainment of Artha on the 
part of kings, and the details of a good adminis¬ 
tration. Furthermore, Kautilya with the charac¬ 
teristic brevity of the ancients devotes his 
attention mainly to practical topics and speaks 
little about theories. It is only incidentally that 
we find a glimpse of his ideas about the origin 
or the nature of society. 

From what we get, we may come to the con 
elusion that ^Kautilya regarded society as the 
aggregation of communities and of individuals. 
Of the pre-social state, he gives us no description 
but he seems to believe that in those days men 
existed with rights undefined. Everything 
depended on might. Men were liable to be 
influenced by anger, greed, lust, and other 
passions, and consequently everything was 
topsy-turvy. To end this state of things in 
which the strong tyrannised over the weak, like 
Wg fish devouring smaller ones, a social arrange- 
numi was conceived with a code of generally 
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accepted conventions and a common superior 
was installed in whom resided the sole coercive 
authority and the right of awarding chastisement 
for wrong. , 

This seems to have been Kautilya’s theory about 
the origin of social order. He alludes to Matsya- 
ny&ya in two places. Thus, in page nine he simply 
mentions this Matsya-nyaya in which the strong 
devour the weak. ( fw 

c*srt?jR ^^4 *jh: 

pp. 9). ' In another place, he refers to the 
election of Manu as king by the people who were 
tormented by the evils of Matsya-nyaya. (see 
pp. 23.— «TaFTRlPT(fvt4?tIT: TI5IT *T»T TT5TR ) , 

From these, we may come to the view, that 
Kautilya believed along with some of his prede¬ 
cessors (whose views are summarised m the 
Silnti-parvan.—Ra.ia-dharma ch. 67) that the 
state of affairs preceding the establishment of 
social order was one of war. According to his 
view, furthermore, this social order was preceded 
by the establishment of covenants which res¬ 
pected marriage and private property. The 
observance of these two was vital to the well¬ 
being of the social order. , 

vTo facilitate this social well-being, men must 
learn according to Kautilya, to control the senses ^ 
The unbridled play of these lead only to the 
conflict of each other's interest and thus brings 
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in a state detrimental to social life. I his would 
appear from his primary injunction that never 
should a man covet other’s wife or property, e.g. 

( m ^ II ) 

With proper respect for the conjugal rights 
and the property of others, men could carry on 
their social existence, and pursue the aims of 
life. These naturally are referable to four main 
objectives e.g . the attainment of what is not 
already in possession, the preservation of those 
already in hand, the increase of what is acquired, 
and lastly, proper distribution or enjoyment of 
the acquisitions, (c.g. 

nfcroi^ ^ ) 

But this is not all. T. he attainment of the 
above objects of individual effort, as also the four 
general objectives of life e.g. Dharma Artha, 
Kama and Moksa all depend not soley upon, the 
individual’s own self-enlightenment, but also on 
the maintenance of a social standard through the 
exercise of a coercive authority, z.e. the 
chastisement of wrong and the reward of good. 

The superior efficacy of coercion was recog¬ 
nised by all and almost everywhere in the 
globe. In India, too, the more ancient thinkers 
had recognized this. Kautilya following in toeir ^ 
footetoj could not remain blind to it and 

i brief as he is, he enters into a consideration of 
how this coercive authority be regulated and 

exercised. 
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I'irst of all, he dwells upon the importance of 
coercion and cites the opinion that there is nothing 
so efficacious as coercion ( fifsr- 

tfWNidt; ) v Next, he goes on to explain that unli¬ 
mited or unregulated chastisement leads to social 
wrong. If the punishment is too great, then men 
are afflicted, if mild, that is not cared for at all. 
Only when it is regulated and is properly inflicted 
that men benefit by it and are made to follow the 
right path of realising Dharma, Artha and 
Kama. If it is unregulated or improperly exer¬ 
cised, then it afflicts all—even men like Vana 
prasthas and the wanderers, who are not in 
society— not to speak of house-holders. Unregu¬ 
lated it leads again to Matsya-nyaya i.e. to the 
very ills which it was applied for putting 
down. eg. 

I tffr- 

t 1% ?TT^rRTTgg«T^?lf?l I 

Regulation is thus primarily necessary, and 
next to it an authority in whom will reside this 
coercive power— '• sole repository of coercive 
newer. Oi this coercive authority—the king, we 
• hall speak in ti e next chapter. But, before we pass 
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on that, we shall try to give some details as to 
Kautiiya s idea as to the nature and character of 
this Dandaniti or coercive authority and discuss 
his views as to how to regulate coercion, how to 
demarcate between right and wrong, how to differ¬ 
entiate between policy or impolicy, how to measure 
pros and cons in an argument, wlrat should be the 
standard of good, and how should success be 
measured. 

Kautiiya recognizes that an absolute standard, 
there could be none, nor could life go on without 
any. He therefore bases his ideal on the past 
and accepts the guiding canon of the scrip¬ 
tures. In the section on Vidya-samuddesa, he 
lays down the sources of knowledge and dis¬ 
cusses the importance of the sastras. He cues 
the opinions of his predecessors and rejecting 
some of their views, lays down his own. He 
enumerates four principal Vidvfis eg- Anviksakl, 

• rayi.Varttu and Dandaniti and then discusses their 
tdative importance. According to him, right and 
wrong are to be discriminated according to me 
precepts of the Vedas, laws of social or economic 
well.ire are to be found from Vartta, policy or im¬ 
policy should be distinguished according to the 
standard laid down in the science of chastismenit, 
and finally reason or speculative philosophy should 
be our guide in devising means for the attainment 
oi good, in following the right line of conduct in 
distress as in prospcrity,and in selecting a wise and 
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right line of action.* Thus, of all ancient writers 
on polity, he is pre-eminently the one who assigns 
to reason or speculation its proper place. 

It is as he says : — 

g T^n^ni 

^-jpng; Wdl II 

From the above, we see that Kautilya gives to 
all the sciences their proper place in human 
life. His system moreover was not wholly an 
innovation, nor was he a believer in abstract 
principles. He wished no revolutionary changes, 
since life could not be entirely divorced from the 
predominating social ideals. Furthermore, ortho¬ 
dox as he was, he could not reject the authority of 
the Vedas or brush away the existing social order. 
He believed in the institutions and social ideas of 
his countrymen. He recognized the importance of 
Varna and Asrama. As he himself says 

sjgfwirimTraT?: I 

cran f? ^ Htefa « 

Absolute faith in the past, however did not sum 
up Kautilya’s social ideal. For, Brahmin as he 
was, and a believer in the privileges of order, he 
was not blind to the interests of the other sections 
of the people. His ideas of the traditional social 

' whnfT i wn«u 

«i«r sftwiWifa awpiSBTtft ^ ira, ‘ 
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order, his faith in the scriptures or in kingly rule, 
did not preclude a deep sympathy for the masses. 
v It was not his idea that the commonality should 
live for others.” They too had a right to existence, 
equally with the members of the three higher 
castes. Socially and economically they formed 
the basis of the life of the community. 

- His social outlook was indeed wider and more 
liberal for his age. The Sudra he regarded as a 
member of the Aryan Community. He tried more¬ 
over as we shall see, to abolish that inhuman custom 
which made man the property of his fellow- 
man. While, in the west, his great contemporary 
Aristotle was justifying, nay vindicating the insti¬ 
tution of slavery, he was the earliest to pronounce 
emphatically the noble doctrine “that an Arya can 
never be a slave” and held that infamous custom as 
one which might exist only among the Barbarian 
Mlecchas ( *3 THnTTTgTgJT fefig ojr. 

His social ideal was thus very high. Indeed 
it was higher for the age in which he lived. Yet, 
inspite of this, his enemies accuse him for his 
inhuman methods in politics. But as we shall see, 
Kautilya strove for a higher tone in social and 
political life. The inhuman methods of waging 
War or for attaining supremacy in politics are 
indeed to be found in his book, but, they are the 
usages of the world in which he lived and were 
not his own inventions. 
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POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Such being the requirements of mankind, men 
lay the foundation of society submit to laws and 
conventions, and have a superior wielding the 
rod of authority. Thus, the political organisation 
comes into being. 

Next, we come to enquire as to what were the 
constituent elements and functions of this political 
organisation or the “state” as designated by the 
thinkers of the west. Here again, we find that 
Kautilya has not defined it—nor has he devoted 
his speculations towards its consideration. 1 he 
omission is unfortunate but he cannot be accused 
for it, since, it was not his business and he does 
not pretend to be a theorist. 

Yet inspite of this silence, we are not without 
means to have a clue to his ideas. They find 
expression in connection with his details about 
public administration. Passages which give us 
such hints, occur in more than one place. 1'ioni 
one such passage, it appears that Kautilya re¬ 
garded the Rajya, or kingdom—as primarily 
constituted of the people { e.g. 

tpffa In another place, 

we find an echo of the same idea.( «l 

irtqqei *r?a' swisw «n vradlfh sflfeva: ) i 
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Another characteristic of the state, was that 
it occupied a definite territory. This idea of a 
definite territory is to be gathered from Kautilya’s 
dissertations, where he speaks of the physical 
requisites of a state. As to the other elements 
i.e. a ruler and a code of laws—they are apparent 
from other passages, which have been referred to 
in the previous chapter on society. Thus, 'the 
cniet requisites of the political organisation 
according to Kautilya, were a body of men, a 
definite territory, a king and a code of 
laws. , 

but this was was not all The object of the 
Kautilyan state was no mere police. The duty 
of the political organisation did not end with 
the protection of life and property. It had, as we 
shall presently see, a higher purpose namely, to 
help tiii individal in his self-realisation and as such 
it was founded on a strong economic basis. As in 
the case of the social order, Kautilya presupposes 
the necessity of primary institutions like marriage 
or private property, so, in the case of the political 
organisation, he presupposes the existence of 
a strong physical basis for the state. Without 
uiis foundation, there could be no question; of a 
strong body politic in his eyes. 

Consequently, we find him devoting one 
whole section (in the chapter on the requisites 
■>1 a state) in which he discusses the qualiti ■ . 
° f the Janapada. The following according 
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to him are the true requisites of a prosperous 
Janapada— c.g. 

spirit srasremser: qi ; qiqT%^tm^aw^3^ 
qrnrT:^cn<3(^5^%^^; 
qrf^m taswr 

C* c\ 0 »v 

«nwqff: qnTOterwfit 

(Kau. p. 256.) 


We may not give a literal translation of the 
whole, but some of the requisites require our atten¬ 
tion e.g. that the territory of the state should be 
capable of accommodating and supporting the pei> 
pie, capable of defending it against enemies and 
finding occupation for the people, peopled by men 
imbued with a patriotic spirit and hating the 
enemies, having manageable neighbours, free from 
the depredations of wild animals or of men band¬ 
ed in a league, provided with pastures, arable 
land, mines, or forests, not entirely depen¬ 
dent upon the mercy of gods, having good 
internal communications i.e. rivers and roads, 
having an outlet to the sea(?), capable of producing 
varieties of merchandise, and containing an 
energitic and industrious population of all castes 
including men of the higher orders. 

The above enquiry into these requisites may 
not seem to be of any importance to many, yet 
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in connection with Kautilya's socio-political ideals 
they are of supreme importance. In thus conceiv¬ 
ing the duties and functions of the state, Kautilya 
simply followed the older line of Indian tradition 
of which the first indications are to be found in 
the Vedic literature. As I have tried to show 
elsewhere^ the Hindu idea as to the duties of the 
state made it incumbent on the head of the state 
to help the people in the fruition of their aims in 
life. Consequently, it was part of the duties of 
the king, and hence of that organisation of which 
he was the sole-ruler, to look to the economic 
prosperity of the country, to look to agriculture, 
or to the other industries which all go to the well¬ 
being of the community as a whole., 

The state, thus, according to Kautilya, must 
lie based on sound economic foundations, so 
as to enable men to realise the aims of life, 
to lessen, as much as possible, the struggles 
of existence at home, to lessen the dependence 
of the community on the outside world, to be in 
a position to help other sections of humanity 
in distress, and thereby to ensure an existence 
conducing to the happiness of man in this life 
and paving the way to a brighter one beyond. * 


* Students of modern history will readily admit how 
the crafty Brahmin anticipates the problems of modern states. 
An outlet to the sea has often been the cause of great wars 
in modern times. Want o! room for an increasing population 
has goaded many nations to war. Tho history of the causes 
of the late w«r amply illustrates these points. 
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The importance of these economic foundations 
of life have been formally recognised in the politi¬ 
cal thought of modern Europe. Since the close 
of the 18th century and the beginning of the 
last one, the older political idealism has been 
supplanted by an understanding of the social good 
based on proper opportunaties in life. History 
has received its proper economic interpretation 
and economic factors hitherto neglected by the 
historian have been recognized. Man has come 
more and more to be looked upon as a being of 
wants and desires and not soiely of higher aims or 
objectives. Governments, too, have changed in 
their ideals. Today, we hear less of squables 
about political equality or the so-called equalisation 
of orders. The chief objective today with govern¬ 
ments is to give each man a chance in life, to help 
him in fulfilling his own aims and thereby to help 
others in fulfilling theirs. A new era has dawned. 
The age of political reform has passed into one 
of social redress and re-adjustment. 

The ancients though they talked less and 
though their outlook was rather narrow, recognised 
all these factors and this we find in the history 
of many ancient communities. Thus, in most 
ancient civilizations, social regulation of production 
and distribution had a place. The Jewish king 
had to look to the wants of his people. He 
had to regulate distribution of the necessaries of 
life, regulate profits, check usury, and thus he 
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was saddled more with social duties, than what 
we now call political. In China, too, we find 
the same thing ; so also, in the records of Ham¬ 
murabi, in the history of Rome, in the Taikwa 
reforms in almost prehistoric Japan, in Peru and 
in many other places. 

In India, too, the Governmental system was 
not an exception to this general rule. .From 
the earliest times, it was part of the king’s 
duties to further social progress, to look to indus¬ 
trial and agricultural prosperity, to regulate profit, 
to check usury, to maintain the indigent poor and 
to utilise the resources of the community for 
the common good.* 

In the hands of the author of the Arthasastra, 
the germs of the past developed into a system. 
Active social service came to occupy the highest 
place in it. His state was in its ends and func¬ 
tions, an economic state—a repository of resources 
for the common good, to be distributed to the 
subject with fatherly care. The Kautilyian state 
was thus more than political or merely social. It 
was as we shall see presently, a paternal one. 


* This would appear from the Coronation Hymn in the 
RajasSya— cf. 

w* 3 «w.! 

W c4T q'|5WJ ccfl I! 
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THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF 
THE STATE 

After discussing the nature and functions of 
the state, we proceed with an enumeration of 
the elements, the totality of which went to 
constitute the state or the Rajya in the eyes of 
Hindu political thinkers. We use the word 
“element’’ to render into English an idea which 
has been variously expressed by the words 
Prakrti, Ahga or Atrna. The older authorities of 
the Santi-parva who had probably differences 
of opinion among them, recognized seven or 
eight such elements. Cf. the Santiparva verses :— 

cfittrg faerrfa n 

SHTawf TT-5U qftqm* tftjfifc}; | 

Again, in CXXI. 47. 

smurfs ^rzrjf’ sjfkftn? srf^: i 

^ 11 

Kautilya does not enter into a discussion as 
to the number of such elements called prakrtis. 
In his own way, he recognizes only seven which 
arc laid down in the first chapter of his sixth 
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book known as Mandala-yonih. (c.g. 

W<Pi: i) 

These seven were—the king or the ruler exer¬ 
cising'sovereign authority, his ministers counsell¬ 
ing him as to what should be done, his subjects 
settled in the kingdom, the fortifications, the defen¬ 
sive and offensive forces, and the treasury, 
which all went to constitute the well-organised 
body politic. Last of all, came the Mitras or allies 
who contributed to the safety of the kingdom, by 
helping to put down foreign enemies and preserv¬ 
ing the political equilibrium which ensured the life 
and continuence of the state. 

In our own days, such an enumeration may 
be regarded as un-scientific. Present day theorists 
may object to the recognition of the Mitra or 
ally as a constituent element of any state. 
So also, they may not accept the enumera¬ 
tion of the Treasury and the Army as separate 
units in the formation of the state. But, in regard 
to this, we must bear in mind that in an age when 
the theory of separation of functions on modern 
lines, was not known, when the state meant 
nothing but the sole embodiment of the highest 
executive authority (subject to the supremacy of 
the laws), this was essentially a practical concept. 
The King stood for the embodiment of the 
supreme executive, the ministers constituted 
a regulative agency, die fortifications and 
defences ensured the safety of the people and the 
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Janapada or territory was the chief physical 
basis of existence. It was pre-eminently a 
practical concept and took into consideration all 
the agencies which contributed to the moral and 
political existence of a community. Next, as 
regards Mitra or the ally, it determined the 
position of the community in the political world. 
Though not having a recognized place in the 
modern theories, the importance of the ally can 
hardly be minimised. In our own days, when 
a more stable political equilibrium has been 
established, and the right of existence even of 
minor states recognized, no state can do without 
an ally. A state in order to have a safe and 
prosperous existence, must have an ally and 
even in these days, political isolation means death 
(Compare France before and after 1871 and note 
also the down-fall of Germany and her supporters 
owing to their complete isolation). 

In ancient times the political world hardly 
knew anything like an equilibrium and neces¬ 
sarily, the need of an ally was even greater. 
Consequently, the enumeration of an ally as a 
vital factor points only to the recognition of a fact 
and nothing more. 

Though enumerated separately, all these 
"elements had no separate and independent exist¬ 
ence. They stood in the closest possible relation 
to one another ; their harmony was essential to 
their own existence and of the whole which they 
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constituted together. 1 heir interdependence has 
been very beautifully expressed in the following 


verse. 

srncra: « 

Kau. pp. 257. 

The relative importance of these elements 
has also been discussed in detail in the Artha- 
sastra. Unlike most of his predecessors, Kautilya 
assigns the first place to the King. Next in 
precedence come the ministers and next to them 
the Janapada. After these, he reckons the army 
and next to it, the treasury. The importance of 
all these will be discussed in detail in their proper 
places. 


8 
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V 

IMPORTANCE GF REGAL AUTHORITY 

As we have shown already, the state according 
to Kautilya required a head. This individual in 
whose person centred all executive authority, deriv¬ 
ed his power by virtue of the coercive authority 
vested in him. Without him, Matsya-nyaya 
assailed the earth but with his properly wielding 
the rod of authority, the world was saved, cf. 

1% i apr: uwwcrtfer i 

’sgwbwt TraT ^ tnfstcr: t 

g sjurg n Kau. p. 9. 

Owing to his supreme importance, Kautilya 
assigns to him the highest place in the body- 
politic. He seems moreover to regard the 
authority of the king as the sole foundation of all 
the activities of the community. Laconically brief 
as he is, he gives expression to his sentiments in 
the chapter on Prakrti-vyasana-varga, in which 
we have incidentally a discussion as to the gravity 
of dangers arising out of catastrophes befalling the 
various elements. Here, Kautilya controverts the 
opinion of Bharadvaja the champion of ministerial 
autocracy and expresses the opinion that in the 
body politic everything depends upon the king. 
It is he “who looks to the interests of the p< ople 
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and averts dangers awating or befalling them. 
It is he who rewards virtue and punishes wrong. 
His prosperity leads to the prosperity of the king¬ 
dom. He imparts his quality to the elements 
of the state. Progress and downfall depend on 
him. Hence, he is the head and the consumma¬ 
tion of all the other elements.’ 



wrc* ^ Titre aififh 


qrftfci i gsqtjsR 
fwmi ^ farsmsrfcrrefa i *?mr ^ ^Wfs: 

rcj^n: n®cmt i 

■3SIR cT^FJtTc^ I ?T5fijpsrRteft f% II 

Kau. pp. 320. 

Such according to Kautilya, was the position 
of the ruler in the state. He was the moral 
and legal embodiment of sovereign authority. 
He was the chief executive head. He com¬ 
manded the army. The administration of the 
country depended entirely on his discretion. The 
administration of Justice was in his hands. His 
person embraced everything. As such, it knew 
no limitations excepting that of the laws, and the 
social institutions which existed spontaneously 
and had orginated before the creation of regal 
authority itself. 

Regal authority, however, underwent some 
limitations according to Kautilya. The funda¬ 
mental Laws and institutions sacred to mankind 
existed apart from him. And, in regard to 
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these great social institutions, Kautilya denied 
the king any authority to intermeddle with them. 
1 hese he regarded as self-evident and self-exist¬ 
ent which were revealed to men by the great 
sages who composed the hymus of the Trayi. 
This view marks the real position of Kautilya 
in the Political thought of India. For, though a 
champion of royal power, he was not blind to the 
evils of extending regal authority over these, and 
so, pronounced his anathema upon any encroach¬ 
ment on these. Brief as he is, he puts it 
in his own characterstic and terse way. Such 
encroachments, in his eyes lead only to social dis¬ 
solution and ultimately bring ruin on men. cf. 

1 

wm f% 9j?fT5!t n^\ ^ i 

Kau. p. 8. 

He thus emphasises the necessity of ruling the 
world by maintaining Varna and Asrama and 
preserving the svadharma of mankind, i.e. the 
traditional rules of conduct and morality. After 
enunciating this principle in the beginning of his 
book, he repeats it towards its close where 
lie speaks of consolidation of authority subsequent 
to world conquest. { e.g. ffqfjf f%WF- 
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BOOK III 

THE KING, HIS DUTIES AND RELATION 
TO THE STATE. 
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KINGLY IDEAL IN THE 
ARTHASASTRA. 

We have discussed the place of Royalty in 
the body politic, together with its functions, and 
the limitations on the irresponsible exercise of its 
authority. We shall, in this chapter, discuss the 
legal and personal relations in which the king 
stood to his subjects, the theoritical origin of 
his power and his duties to those who acknow-. 
ledged his authority. 

Kautilya as we have seen, was a firm believer 
in kingship. He regarded Royalty as being of 
vital importance to the body-politic. To sum up 
his views, it was the main-spring of all national ex¬ 
ertions for the common good. It was further-more 
the embodiment of the unity of the interests of 
the various sections of the community. It was 
moreover the guiding authority which regulated 
all personal or political relations and thereby 
.nrtoothened the life of the individual, and gave 
each a chance. In this respect the importance 
of kingship, could hardly be minimised. Next, 
we proceed to discuss Kautilya’s views as to how 
the king should act and the relations which should 
subsist between him and his subjects. 

In regard to his relations with his subjects, the 
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king according to Kautilya, was to act as a father 
to his children. This paternal ideal was not new 
in India. It had already found expression in 
the writing of the past. It is found in many places 
of the Rajadharma-parvadhyaya. Even, we find 
this idea among the Brahmanical writers. In the 
borderland of Vide'ha it had got a strong-hold 
in the remote past on the minds both of the people 


and of rulers. A long line of Videha kings had 
taken the significant title of Janaka or the father 


of their people- 

This paternal ideal had a great significance 
in the history of Indian political development. It 
marked the growth of a distinctly higher stage of 
idealism in politics, though accompanied by a cor¬ 
responding decay of popular sovereignty ovei the 
body politic. In truth, kings had become irres¬ 
ponsible, but in lieu of this irresponsibility they 
regarded themselves bound to protect the people 
like the father of children. 


Like many of his predicessors, Kautilya was a 
believer in royal paternalism. The idea finds ex¬ 
pression in numerous places. Thus, in the chapter 
on ]ana-pada-nivesa, the king is instructed to pro¬ 
tect the newly settled as if they were his children 
( ftpfa A similar idea and an 

almost similar expression occurs in the chapter on 
superhuman calamities befalling a kingdom (£..£,'■ 
) where we are told that during 
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famines, the king must protect his subjects as if 
they were his children ). 

Beyond this, the paternal ideal is not more de¬ 
veloped in the Arthasastra. For its further deve¬ 
lopment and its boldest enunciation, India had to 
wait for two more generations, when it found in 
the person of the Emperor Asoka its noblest and 
most veracious exponent. The latter pronounced 
in his edicts the noble ideal that all men were his 
children and he owed to them duties, similar to 

those to his own progeny. ( CTSTT ♦TOT" 

trsn$ wfa 

#f^^-tn^itf^rra i wfw f^r i 

To Kautilya the type of the father represented 
the functions of the benevolent despot—irrespon¬ 
sible, accountable to none, like the father in the 
management of children, but guided by his 
affections and the duties which affection implanted 
in the paternal heart. Asoka went a step further. 
Strung with remorse for the sins of an iniquitous 
and bloody youth, he devoted his efforts to make 
the paternal ideal a reality and thereby paved the 
way to the attainment of immortality. 

Kautilya’s idealism found further expression in 
identifying the king’s own interest with those of 
his subjects. They were to have everything 
through him as the sole custodian of their interests; 
at the same time, it was his duty to identify himself 
with his people. His was a life of duty and not 
9 
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of enjoyment. Its aim and purpose was but to 
live for others—to make himself happy by ensur¬ 
ing his subjects’ happiness. Verily says he : 

wi tor wswm i 

(Kau. p. 39.) 

This noble idealism characterised all through¬ 
out its existence, the Hindu idea of royalty and 
the concept of regal duty. Centuries later, U 
found its noblest exponent in India’s greatest, 
poet, when he attempted to describe the king, 
through the idealistic vision of two youthful 
recluses addressing the king as follows . 

fv tn^WU«j u <!i*t 

pftrnd wratn it 

snfgrajntpra’ira *rar ’wrs 

f^r< T«? , JiTEf I 

«icf5i 

c={fa <J qfjWTlH’ '^SQSRBT Vi^iFillT It 
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ROYAL AUTHORITY ; LAW AND THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY. 

The king, according to Kautilya, was the 
embodiment of all authority. This authority 
he derived from “Law”—law which was the em¬ 
bodiment of all order, law which was the essence 
of the regulative maxims of the cosmtcal order, 
law, the eternal and the universal. The Hindu 
idea of Law was also peculiar. It was neither the 
will of the multitude nor merely the expression 
of social will. Itself regulating everything, it 
was above the reach of all human regulative 
agencies. With no parallels elsewhere in the 
world, it approached perhaps the Greek idea. 

Law and law then was the final ruler of this 
universe. A counter-part of this was the law 
guiding the relations of men. The king, the 
master of all men was equally subject to it along 
with his subjects, and so Kautilya assigned to it 
the highest place. The king’s business was 
neither to make, nor to alter the law. but to carry 
out its maxims That was his principal duty and 
thence he derived his sole authority. 

' Dharma, self-existent and self-emanent, was 
the soul of being. If the wheel of Dharma 
stopped moving, the Varnas and Asramas were 
sure to perish. It was the king who, by ensuring 
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the continuance of Dharma, contributed to the 
safety of the world. Cf. 



Wdi TT^T tJSTwi'4T: II 

(Kau. p. 150.) 

Though practically silent on the abstract con¬ 
ception of law, Kautilya was a believer in the 
older sacerdotal theory of Dharma and its excell¬ 
ence over the body-politic. According to him, as 
the god Varuna was the moral Judge par excel¬ 
lence, even so was the king on earth. He was, 
according to the sacerdotal theory, the counter-part 
of Varuna, and Kautilya enjoins on kings the duty 
of impartially administering law. This royal duty 
of adjudicating points of dispute between indivi¬ 
duals, was not merely political but a higher and 
moral one. Kautilya points out that by virtue of 
his being the custodian of law, the king was to 
confer punishment and reward on the guilty or the 
worthy and thereby absolve himself from his 
moral liability. I n cases of failure to punish 
wrong-doers, the king was liable to a fine thirty- 
six times the amount to be paid by the guilty. 
Says Kautilya— 

wt i 

mm* «(Kau. p. 234 . 

Similarly, in cases where a culprit robbing 
others could not be detected, the king was also to 
make good the loss from his own coffers. 
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Justice, then, was the first duty of the king, 
and in doing justice he was not to be guided by 
his own likes and dislikes. I mpartiality was the 
first criterion of justice, and this opened to the 
king the way not only to the mastery of the 
world but also of the realm of Heaven, c.g. 

fi? trf ^ 1 

TT’gi ^ ^ ^ " 

«snipi ^ =gr^fa =ggrifiT iiwf *&<{» 

(Kau. p- 150.) 

Next to impartiality, reason was the chief factor 
in judicial administration. Without reason, law 
could not be properly administered, since law, ac¬ 
cording to Kautilya, revealed itself to men through 
human reason. Thus reason itself must be the 
guide in points of difficulty or doubt. Kautilya, 
thus assigns the highest place to NyPyaor reason. 
As he himself says— 


tt^rrai Whrrp*i' vr arns’ i 

i! 

srrei* i 

sqrsrejrar ttoft’ mat ty ii ip- 150. 

We pass on, next, to the king’s control over 
Law. All disputes, according to Kautilya, could 
be settled in four ways, c.g. through 

(1) Dharma—or truthful acknowledgment of 
the disputed claim by the other party. 
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(2) Vyavahara—or through the agency of 
witnesses to the transaction. 

(3) Caritra—or by following the time-honour¬ 
ed customs. 

(4) Rajasasana— or by royal adjudication. Cf. 

trf^pr. tpqTW.» 

q^t Treircrsn 3 sttcfw ii 

(Kau. p. 150.) 

Of all these various ways of settling disputes, 
royal adjudication had the highest place. 

Theoretically, the king had no legislative 
authority, since Law seemed to have a rigid 
character. Yet, in practice, it was hardly so. 
The king indirectly exercised considerable 
influence over the laws. For, though no new 
law could be made or altered, the king had 
ample opportunities of modifying it, <\g. 

(1) Firstly, he could repeal, modify or ; ntro- 
duce customary laws. 

(2) Secondly, so far as the administration was 
concerned, he could, by edict, issue regulations and 
ordinances, which had the force of laws and which 
were stringently enforced by royal officials. The 
old Dharma-code was silent on many points and 
defective in many respects. There was no pro¬ 
vision for the punishment of certain crimes at all. 
This was remedied by the regulations issued by 
the king. 
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Character of the Arthasastra laws -The 
character of the Arthasastra laws calls for con¬ 
sideration. As it is, the Arthasastra was the first 
attempt at codification of laws in India. Prior to 
that, the king or the judges were mainly guided 
by customs We have no history of the evolution 
of law in ancient India, and our knowledge 
does not go beyond the Dharma-sutras. These 
contain for the most part customary laws and 
seem to be hopelessly deficient in most branches. 
In these, the law of crimes does not exist at all. 
Murder or other offences are regarded more or 
less as torts and could be expiated by fines, 
which had the same nature as the weregilds in 
the early Saxon or Teuton laws. Fines were 
levied on persons accused of theft, though a 
house-breaking thief was punished with death. 
Adultery and unchastity was similarly 
punished. 

Originally, civil and criminal jurisdiction was 
exercised by the king in person, when he was no 
more than a mere clan-head or a tribal chief. 
Later on, officers with judicial functions came to 
be appointed. The evidence of the J a takas shows 
two or three classe > of such officials, 

(t) the royal Amatyas 

(2) the Codakas 

(3) the Viniscaya-mahamatyas. 

They tried all sorts of cases and awarded 
sentence according to castomary laws, which 
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included fines, and various forms of capital 
punishment, e.g , by impaling, burning or by 
mutilations. In matters of disputes relating 
to succession or inheritance, the old law was 
administered by the Elders or Judges. 

As the Imperial administrative system came 
into existence and kingly prerogative was 
strengthened, the royal edicts and ordinances 
multiplied. The sources of taxation multiplied, 
new offences were created by royal order and a 
considerable body of such edicts hardened into a 
code which we find in the Kantaka-sodhana 
chapter of the Arthasastra. 

The chief objects for promulgating these 
laws were 

(1) the preservation of the king’s person. (In 
this connection the law of Treason requires our 
attention.) 

(2) and of the king’s rights - t.e. to preserve 
the regal incomes from various departments and 
to check theft or defalcation. 

(3) to ensure the benefits of good government 
to the people by checking the economic tyranny 
of classes, eg. by regulating prices, wages, profits, 
and by the checking of criminals and wrong¬ 
doers. 

(4) to punish crimes not included in the 
old law. 

Now, when we come to summarise our view, 
we find the following characteristics of these laws. 
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e.g. (1) their stringency.—This would appear 
from the nature of punishments meted out to the 
culprits. All sorts of horrible punishments appear 
in the Kautilyan statute book simple death ; 
death by burning ; by impaling ; by throwing 
to dogs and wild animals ; by burning off the 
limbs ; by drowning. 

The severity of the code was, however, 
modified by the practice of levying heavy fines in 
lieu of mutilation. 

(2) their comprehensive and all embracing 
character. No part of the body politic was free 
from their jurisdiction. 

' Not only was the punishment heavy, but the 
law gave little chance of escape. Thus, in cases 
of sale of children as slaves, not only were the 
seller and buyer punished, but even those who 
happened to hear of the transaction or wit¬ 
nessed it. 

Furthermore, the stringent law did not in all 
cases respect traditional privileges. Thus, the 
Brahmin’s immunity from capital punishment 
vanished when he was accused of treason. The 
only privilege he got was that he was drowned 
instead of being burnt alive. 

Lastly, so far as their interpretation was con¬ 
cerned, these laws recognised no higher authority 
above the king. Wc find, indeed, a mention of 
the old DharinasQtra theory of all laws emanating 
from tin: Srut.i, but there is hardly anv room for 
10 
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the interpretation of these laws by the Dhanna- 
jnas or the Sistas. The law knew no higher 
authority than the King and no interpretation 
except that of the Royal Judges. 

As we pass on from the Jatakas to the Artha- 
sastra, we find in that book a code of laws which 
falls under two great divisions : 

(1) The Dharma Laws—occuring in the III rd 
book, based mainly on the old customary laws. 

(2) The Regal or Kantaka-sodhana laws in 
the IVth book of the Arthasastra. 

The chief divisions of the Dharmasthiya 
laws are : 

(1) Vyavahara— or agreements in general. 

(a) Vivaha and Stridhana—marriage 

and the laws relating to main¬ 

tenance and woman’s property. 

(b) Laws regulating the relation between 

(2) «( husband and wife ; divorce or 

separation. 

0 ) Enforcement of marital privileges ; 

| absence or desertion of the 

. husband. 

(3) (a) Inheritance and succession (?T 5 rf 3 ¥TRt 

). 

(b) Division of heritable property— 
( WSlfef: and prfiwm: ). 

(4) Laws relating to house-hold property 

--( ) and sale of house- 

property ( ). 






(3) Non-performance of Agreements ( 

wrorew). 

(6) Law of Debt ( )• 

(7) Law of pledges and deposits ( ^ftqf^t- 

fSl^T^T )• 

(8) Law of slaves and servants ( ). 

(9) Laws relating to agreements for service 

( ). 

(10) Laws of co-operative undertakings ( *T*5TtT- 

). 

(11) Recission of sales ( ). 

(12) Sale without ownership ( )• 

(13) Laws regarding Sahasa or heinous and 

violent crimes ( ). 

(14) Laws regarding defamation and slander 

( 3T 3 iq i< .mq ). 

(15) Laws regarding bodily injury, battery 

and assault ( ). 

(16) Law of Adultery ( ). 

(17) Miscellaneous ( ). 

(18) Law of Gambling ( ). 

These laws were administered by the Dhai 
masthas, whose status we shall discuss later on, 
assisted by three Amatyas. It is apparent that out 
of these divisions arose the eighteen tides of law 
in the later Smrtis, This law was mainly the 
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old customaty lav;, and seems to have been in¬ 
violable, except by a process of legal fiction or 
through the agency of the commentators. 
Many legal schools existed, and Kautilya express¬ 
ly mentions two of them viz,, the Ausanasah 
and the Manavah. 

The other division of law was administered 
by the Kantaka-sodhana Commissioners, 'i he 
growth of this law is interesting from the social 
and constitutional point of view, though, unfortu¬ 
nately, we are not in a position to trace its deve¬ 
lopment, owing to the lack of earlier material. 
Probably, this law arose out of royal ordinances, 
which as in medieval icngland had the force of 
law, until and unless they were declared illegal. 
For the administration of these laws, which 
regulated many social and economic problems, 
there were royal ministers and Commissioners. 

( and ). The business of these men 

were manifold, viz,, 

(1) To regulate the guilds, their work and 

wages ( ). 

(2) Protection of merchants, price-regulation 

and regulation of profits ( )• 

(3) Protection and preservation of the rights 

of the state ( ), ‘ -g; prevention of 

theft from royal stores, mines, or other govern¬ 
ment departments, detection of forgery of royal 
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writs, punishment of Judges for misdemean¬ 
ours, of dishonest clerks, or those who break 
prisons or lock-ups, and punishment for the cruelty 
of prison officials, 

(4) Suppression of theft of all descriptions 
(not contemplated in old law), dishonesty in dice¬ 
playing ; violation of game laws, insult to 
superiors ; impersonation as a Brahmana 01 
injuring them ; false use of royal writs, sale oi 
adulterated meat or of human llesh ; various 
descriptions of murder (c.g'. in quarrel), carrying 
out the administration of the laws of 1 reason, 
punishment for breaking of dams and embank* 
meats, punishment of poisoners> incendiaries, 
slanderers of the king, of those who steal 
weapons and armours, or those who destroy the 
virility of men ; 

(5) Suppression of rapes and outrages on 

women of various descriptions, ( ) 

e.g\ punishment of adulterous women, or these 
forming liaison with low-class people, general 
regulation of relations of men or women. 

(6) Suppression of offences known as 

which comprised forcing a Brahmin to eat unclean 
food, house-breaking, violation of his moral liabili¬ 
ties on the part of a responsible officer, destruction 
of houses, rash-driving and causing death thereby, 
theft or slaughter of sacred animals, witchcraft, 
incest or incestuous adultery, intercourse with 
low class women, violation of nuns, forcible 
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intercourse with prostitutes, homo-sexual vice, 
intercourse with lowclass women, and many other 
heinous crimes. 

All these comprised offences not all included or 
contemplated in the old codes of Dharma law. 
As time went on, as society became complex, 
as the royal authority increased, and as the 
administrative body extended its jurisdiction, 
the necessity of new laws became evident. As 
there was no legislative agency, the right of 
issuing ordinances or of making laws, devolved 
on the king and his ministers, who worked with 
the object of protecting the people—by “eradicat¬ 
ing and destroying the thorns which imperilled 
the life of the people’’. We shall discuss merely 
the importance of some of these laws and do 
nothing more, since it would be out of place here 
to go into details about their nature or character. 

I he Kantaka-sodhana Commissioners, more¬ 
over, exercised the authority and jurisdiction of 
Police Officials and Criminal Investigators. They 
acted with the object of preventing crimes, and 
also of saving the country from epidemics, 
famines or pests injurious to the community. In 
addition to their duties mentioned above, they had 
the authority— 

(1) to employ spies for the detection of crimes 
and criminal tenciccies in men ; for examining 
the conduct of government officials suspected cl 
bribery or perverse intention, lor detecting the 
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making of counterfeit coins, poisoners, and abet¬ 
tors 01 thieves, robbers, and adulterors ; 

(2) to apprehend criminals in the very act'* of 
committing wrongs, i.c. while engaged in enticing- 
women, house-breaking, or committing theft etc. ; 

(3) to enquire into the cause of the sudden 
death of subjects and to hold postmortem ex¬ 
aminations ; 

(4) to apply judicial torture to make suspects 
confess their guilt. 

Their jurisdiction thus appears to be very 
comprehensive. In their functions and summary 
jurisdiction, the commissioners nearly approached 
the officers of the Star Chamber, the High 
Commission Court or the Eccleciastical courts of 
medieval England. 
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LEGAL THEORY OF THE ROYAL 
PERSON. 

If such were the extensive powers of the king, 
c.i g! owing legal theory naci stepped in to make 
the regal powers more and more comprehensive. 
As the result of the influence of this theory the 
idea of the royal person became finer everyday, 
and it was freed from all obstacles or encum¬ 
brances. The king was in theory bound by no 
shackles or legal disabilities. 

T bis legal theory clothed the royal person 
with a number of privileges, which had their 
germs in the sacerdotal theories and ideals 
of the Brahmanic period. Some of these we find 
mentioned in the Brahmanas, while others find 
expression in the Dharma-sutras. Prominent 
among the privileges of the king were the 
following— 

(1) He was adandya or imniume from the 

jurisdiction of any one else in the 

kingdom. 

(2) He was free from ferry-dues and all 

other taxes. 

(3) Hi-, property did not lapse with ad¬ 

verse possession, cf. 
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grererc fagqtafafa: t%g: i 

^ ir^rsgf^ h 

^rm\ * itg: gqfafajnfS 

Cf. the D. S of Vasistha. 
(*1) lie add the escheat to all property 
without any heir (cf. Vasistha, 

TT5fT Tftct I 

ch. XV III 62 ; also Kautilya III. V. 

TT5IT '?TcI I ). 

(5) All treasure-troves went to him 

( 5[T5it i 

TTSmmt fafa: l— Kautilya IV. Ch. I. 

(6) All lost articles without owner went to 

him ( *f|fgctj ^ 

’eng ?r*r faqrn^ftcxsn ^tg )— 

Kautilya Bk II! ch. XVI. 

(7) H e could not be cited as witness in a 

law-court. (Cf. etc. 

tn^Vyqf?!: sm^li ^ grnrfra^e!^! t 

Kautilya III. ch. IV and Vasistha. 

(8) He had privileges of social eminence 

and was regarded as the first 
gentleman of the realm. Every¬ 
one including even Brahmanas and 
Srotriyas were to honour him when 
he Cciuie as a guest. 


ii 
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These were the traditional privileges of the 
king in ancient India, which grew out gradually. 
We find the growth of similar ideas in the 
history of other nations. Some of these added 
to the social position of the king, some freed 
him from obligations otherwise imposed on com¬ 
mon subjects, while others added to his source of 
revenue. The law of freedom from prescription 
even now holds good in England, where, in the 
eighteenth century, the crown, lawyers invented 
the theory of “ Nullum tempus”, in the crown 
duchies. The other privileges still attach to the 
royal person, and are recognized by the English 
legal system. No one can sue the Crown, but 
instead, the minister in charge is sued. The pre¬ 
sent law of England also recognizes the king as 
the ultimate heir to all properties without owner. 

If these traditional privileges of the king 
added but to his security or to the safety of the 
exercise of his royal authority, there were other 
causes and circumstances which further consoli¬ 
date d the regal position itself and contributed 
ultimately to its irresponsible exercise. 

For the safety of the Royal person, wc see 
in the Arthasastn the promulgation of a Law < i 
Treason which bears a curious similarity and a 
close resemblance to that English law which arose 
in the reign of the Plantagenets. It is interesting 
to compare the details and provisions of the Law 
of Trea on in England with that we find in the 
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Arthasastra. The English Law may be sum¬ 
marised in the following offences which constituted, 
treason, and for which it inflicted the highest 
punishment (25 Edward III. St. 5). e.g. 

(1) Waging war against the King in his 

realm or adhering to his foes. 

( 2 ) Compassing the death of the King, 

queen or their eldest son. 

(3) Violating the Queen, the King’s eldest 

unmarried daughter, or his eldest 

son’s wife. 

( 4 ) Counterfeiting the King’s seal or money 

or importing false money. 

(5) Slaying the Chancellor, Treasurer or 

Judges in the discharge of their 

duty. 

These are the chief offences which the law of 
Edward made punishable with death. When we 
turn to India, we find in the Arthasastra almost all 
these offences made capital, and heavy sentences 
imposed on the culprit which were executed with 
rigour. The section of the Arthasastra law 
bearing on treason runs thus : e.g 
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Thus according to Kautilya, the following 
offences were primarily regarded treasonable e.g. 
(i) Coveting the royal domains (il 
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(2) Inciting enemies or forest tribes, joining 

or inviting foreign enemies. 

(3) Inciting revolt or tampering with the 

defensive forces, or exciting revolt 
among subjects, or in the Army. 

( 4 ) Violating the sanctity of the harem c.g. 

outraging the chastity of the queen 
or the female members of tire royal 
house-hold. 

Curiously enough, these sections are almost 
parallel and bear the closest possible resemblence 
to the English law. 

In addition to these, the forging of royal seals 
and edicts is, in the Arthasastra punished with 
death, though not attended with so great cruelty. 
For, in the chapter on the protection of depart¬ 
ments we find the following section : 

i 3T h P. 222 . 

Next to these, we have in the Arthasastra a 
section on slander on the king, which was 
punished with the loss of the tongue. The chief 
offences under this head were— 

(11 slander on the king ; 

(2) divulging his secrets. 

Cf. • • fwm- 

II Kau. p. 228. 

The operation of the law of treason did not 
end here. It did over-ride even the Brahmana’s 
privilege of immunity from capital punishment 
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(stt^: ) and made him liable to 
be drowned ( cWr m'%^cT ). This law 

even suspended or abrogated civil rights arising 
out of the old traditional laws (p. 154). Thus, 
through the operation of the lav/ of treason, a 
wife could renounce her husband if he proved a 
traitor to the king. Cf. 

u?%7i c*t ufemt I 

qf^ri^n^rr. wtetsfa m qfa: n 

Women also lost all rights to their Strldhana 
if they incurred the royal displeasure. Cf. 

fwr. n 

(Ivau. p. 157). 
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OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES AND CAUSES 
CONTRIBUTING TO THE DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF ROYAL POWER. 

The development of royal prerogatives and 
the subsequent growth of irresponsibility was not 
the work of a single day or of a single individual, 
ft was a long continuous process which had begun 
centuries ago and was fostered by favourable 
circumstances. As is evident to all students of 
Indian history, popular participation in politics 
almost came to an end with the close of the 
period which saw the decay of the tribal states. 
Buddhism arose, and with it the cause of abso 
lutism and of Imperialism indirectly got a strong 
impetus. I he - idea of an universal religion 
loosened the cohesion of the clan. Humanity 
in some respects, was freed from old world dogma, 
but the cause of democracy suffered, inasmuch 
as the religious upheaval diverted the attention 
of men from politics to religion. Far from 
religion influencing politics, the influence was 
just the reverse. Those who stood in opposition 
to tyranny became weakened and the feared loss 
of privilege made the priest an ally of despotic 
power. . 

Li the trail of these, came the rise of the 
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Arthasastra school. Its expounders advocated the 
extension of royal authority. Politics became un¬ 
moral. Neither force nor fraud were condemned. 
Force became the sole criterion of success in poli¬ 
tics ; fraud was rather welcomed as a surer means 
of success, since it smoothed all other obstacles. 
Militarism became the order of the day ; standing 
armies came into being ; conquest expanded 
the realm of the king, and with conquests the 
king’s coffers became filled and the conqueror 
became irresponsible. New territories, more 
numerous subjects, vast acquisition of wealth all 
made princes no longer depend on the will of the 
people,.as in the past. 

Such was the history of India from the sixth 
century to the fourth. Graduaily, the whole of 
Northern India came under the sway of the 
Nandas and, later on, of the Mauryas. All the 
other monarchies—Kosaia, Avanti and KausamLi, 
became parts ot the great Empire. Not only were 
these the only acquisitions but all the intervening 
forest area fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
Hitherto these were but “no man’s land”,—no one’s 
property. Under the Mauryas, these became 
practically the imperial domains of the sovereign. 
If we compare the state of affairs described in the 
Arthpsastra with that in the Dharmasfitras, wc 
are in a position to noU the great changes which 
had taken place. 

The Dhannasutras recognize these areas as 
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belonging to nobody. In the words of the 
Roman jurists they were “Res communes” and 
everybody had the right to enjoy them. The 
pictures in the Jatakas confirm the above idea, 
and one of the authors of the Dharmasutras, 
Vasistha, expressly says that ‘‘those deriving in¬ 
come from these are to be free from taxation” 

( IT ? ) 1 

The picture in the Arthasastra, on the contrary 
shows quite a different state of affairs. The 
forests are king’s property. 1 hey are under the 
jurisdiction of the royal forest officers— not only 
the trees, shrubs, and plants, but also the animals 

_elephants, ferocious beasts, and the deer. These 

latter, again, are protected by the most stringent 
of game-laws ever promulgated in the East. 
They bear a close resemblance to those intro¬ 
duced in medieval England under the Normans 
and Plantagenets, who shrank not from inflicting 
capital punishment accompanied by the most 
brutal tortures on those who violated the king’s 
rights in the forest. 

Next to the forests, the waste lands and, as 
we shall sec later on, the mines were claimed in 
the name of the king. The waste came under 
the jurisdiction of the Sunyapalu, while the 
mine were worked or let on hire under the 
supervision of the Akara.clhya.ksa. 

The forest, the mine, or the waste land, thus 
became new sources of income to the Icing, over 
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which the people had no right to claim any 
control. They could cite no authority, no custom, 
no law, to restrict the king’s ownership over 
these. 

From these, flowed to the king’s coffers a 
regular supply of silver and gold and other 
accoutrements of war e.g materials for the bow 
and arrow, the lance or the javelin or the 
greater implements of war. The horse and the 
elephant strengthened the army. 

Once financial independence was ensured and 
a regular money-supply guaranteed, the king was 
irresponsible and could rule by the sword. 


12 
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THE KING'S DAILY LIFE 

The king was the centre of political life and 
the pivot of the whole constitution. All power 
remained concentrated in him and from him 
emanated authority which was delegated 
to the agents of administration. Everything 
therefore depended on his exertions and he 
had to work hard for the discharge of the onerous 
duties which were imposed on him. As such, 
Vie was no mere figure-head. 

The king's life, consequently, was not one of 
enjoyment or pleasure. It was one hard routine of 
work. Desire for supremacy, hankering after the 
safety of the vast fabric, mistrust of officials, who 
might turn the royal confidence reposed in them 
to their own advantage and to the detriment of 
their sovereign master the king, all made the king 
remain constantly on the alert. Consequently, 
the king’s life as described in the Arthaiastra was 
one of hard labour and constant worries. Under 
similar circumstances, the burden on the king 
naturally becomes heavy. The Maurya king had 
his counterparts in the ancient world and also in 
' later times- Not to speak of ancient kings, Phillip 
11 and Aurungzeb were also hard workers. 

Kautilya constantly inculates the necessity 
oi exertion. Since, with it, the king imparted his 
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energy to his servants and made them work for 
the common good. Otherwise, they shirked their 
duty and neglected the affairs of state. As 
Kautilya says : — 



After pointing out the evils of lethergy, 
he further observes :— 

cr^ifac4iyfgr<Tl wrc i 

fWfe*. || 

E *igwR w ^ i 

WTUifr tfig^rrsrravnr ii 

Exertion on the part of the king was thus 
the first consideration. With it, the king attained 
all his desires, without it everything was reversed. 
With active supervision, he could make new 
acquisitions, preserve both the old and the new, 
and then distribute his favours among the worthy. 

In the chapter on Prakrti-sampat, where the 
virtues of a good monarch are enumerated, 
energy and absence of indolence are therefore 
mentioned by Kautilya as the foremost qualities 

of the king. ( ) 

Daily routine. 

To enable the king to carry on the work of 
administration and supervision, Kautilya calls 
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upon him to follow a hard routine of working 
hours, for the proper performance of the multi- 
ferious work concentrated in his hands. The 
king was to divide the day and the night into 
sixteen equal parts (either with the help of 
hour glasses or by marking the hours of the 
day by noting the daily shadow variations. 

1. The first Yamardha was to be devoted 

to the consideration of measures for defence and 
of income and expenditure. ( ) 

2. The second was to be spent in judging 

the complaints of the Paura-janapadas. ( q fcs T Pr 

tp?r*TT tniim) 

3 . The third and the fourth were to be spent 
in ablution, eating and in rest or with study. 

4 . During the fifth, he was to receive money 
?rom the officers and consult the Superintendents. 

) 

5. During the fourth, he was to exchange 
letters with the members of the Council and to 
consider the information supplied by spies. 

6. 1 he sixth was to be spent in consultation 

or in rest ( SRj* ) 

7- 8. The seventh and the eighth parts of 
the day were to be reserved for the inspection of 
the various branches of the army or in discussing 
affairs relating to it, along with the commander- 
in-chief. 
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After performing his prayers at the end of the 
day, the king was to receive his spies again, 
during the earliest part of the night. Then, after 
performing his ablutions and taking his dinner 
he was to retire to rest. After spending three 
hours, he was to rise from bed and to spend the 
sixth part of the night in meditating on the duties 
of the coming day. During the next period, he 
was again to deliberate with his ministers and to 
send and direct his spies. 

During the closing hours of the night, he was 
to receive the benediction of the priests, sacrificers 
and the royal chaplains, and having consulted 
the Physician, the Master of the kitchen, and the 
Sooth-sayer, he was to enter the Public Hall, 
after passing round a cow with its calf and bull. 

The most important of the daily duties of the 
king was his consultation with ministers and the 
holding of a daily Durbar to hear the complaints 
of his subjects. I his last practice held its ground 
under the Pathan Sultans of Delhi and the 
Mogul Emperors. Kautilya dwells upon its 
importance in the strongest possible terras. Th e 
king according to him must come in contact with 
his subjects and earn their gratitude by dealing 
out even-handed justice to all. Any monarch 
who failed to do this, and any king who was out 
of the reach of his subjects, made himself liable 
* to their anger and was thus sure to bring ruin on 
himself. As Kautilya himself says :— 
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scrams: ^nr^cr i f% , 

’ctsit snzra i u®f?i^tti- 

wfontf *n ii 

In discharging this duty of redressing the 
grievances of his people, the king was bound to 
give preference and precedence to the business 
of gods, hermits, sectaries, Srotriyas and mem¬ 
bers of religious orders. Similarly, the cases of 
weak-lings, children, the sick, or women without 
protection, received the prior attention of the 
monarch. To state in brief, urgent attention was 
paid to the those business which pleaded enter* 

As everything depended on the safety of the 
king, his personal protection engages the attention 
of the author of the Arthasastra. With all his 
characteristic wisdom of men and matters, he 
details all those safe-guards, which were calculated 
to ensure the personal safety of the king. The 
dangers in those days, in India as in all countries 
and in all ages, which beset the life of despotic 
kings, arose from the following eg. 

(1) secret assasins ready to poison the king 

or to encompass his death, in alliance 
with his concubines and mistresses, 
or by setting the palace on fire. 

(2) the rebellious hands of the king’s own 

relatives, queens and sons, both 
legitimate or illegitimate, acting 





B on their own initiative or in league 
with powerful subjects. 

The details of precautions against these are to 
be found in the four following chapters of the 
book eg. 

{a) f«T3JTStTHftrfe: 

(< b ) ssiTcJrcfipRTT 

(c) 

The chapter on royal harem begins with the 
description of the requisites of a properly construct¬ 
ed palace and details its concealed underground 
chambers (s^ftfrTWPt WT 3TW? 

), its numerous doors and subterranean 
passages ( ), its pillars 

containing concealed ways of escape, and 
numerous such other contrivances. Next, we have 
mention of the precautions against fire or lighten¬ 
ing or snakes. For exterminating snakes mon¬ 
goose and other animals were directed to be kept. 
While, for the two other dangers, the construction 
of the palace was to be modified As precaution 
against poison, certain kind of birds and animals, 
as well as experts in healing the effects of snake¬ 
bite or poisoning by other means, ( ) 

were to be kept. 

Within the harem itself, separate quarters were 
allotted to the Princes and Princesses, while 
• harem-guards were stationed at ditferent places 
under the Antarvamsika. 
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1 he queens and royal concubines were not 
to be regarded as objects of trust. Spies in 
various guises were to watch their quarters. 
Eunuchs were to exercise supervision. Maids 
in the harem were liable to examination and 
courtesans were to watch their doings. Their 
own relations, too, were not to be allowed to 
enter their quarters Men over 80 years or 
women over 50 were to be employed to watch 
them, Everything coming for them or despatch¬ 
ed out by them was to be examined, and nothing 
was to be allowed to go unexamined or without 
pass-ports. 

1 his was not all. The king was not to visit 
any of the women until and unless their purity 
was vouch-safed for by the elderly ladies or men 
who acted as the guardians of the harem. This 
might appear rather too huminating to the 
women or too mean of the king, but, trust or 
faith in one, especially in women, was no part of 
the political life of those days. Kings were not to 
be guided by love, affection or sentiment. They 
were to be guided by the example of the past and 
Kautilya here cites a list of those kings who 
had been murdered in the harem, with a view 
to remind them of the consequences of good 
faith or carelessness in dealing with women 
1 he list he gives, occurs in the works of many 
subsequent writers and became a soit of stock-list 
always to be remembered with horror. It con- 
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tains the names of princes who met death even 
in the asylum of love, either through the hand of 
the queen professing loyalty to her lord or of 
the son or brother in league with such rebellious 
women. We find thus, the names of Bhadrasena 
murdered by his brother-in-law concealed in the 
queen s room, of the Karusa king murdered by 
his son concealed in the bed of his mother, of 
the Ling of Kasi murdered by his queen who 
mixed poison in his food, of Vairanty, the king of 
Sauvira, of king Jaludha or of king Viduratha— 
all murdered by their queens with weapons con¬ 
cealed under their garments, in the braid of their 
hair, or with poison in their ornaments. <?.«•. 

f% 3 rerr»i i 

wig: f% gar; n 

sil qtha tit gnftlTTSW | 

dtings' ar^t' 

3R3T tit || 

For further precautions, the king was to pro¬ 
tect his person by surrounding himself with armed 
females, men armed and covered with mail, or 
with foreign merdnaries like the Kirata guards. 
All these were selected after the most careful 
examination of their temperament and a thorough 
test of their loyalty. More often, thest men were 
the descendants of the most trusted hereditary 
servants of the royal family ( 

iHWRpai n ) 

13 
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Food for the royal table was also directed to 
be cooked by the most trusted culinary experts, 
and before being offered to the king, was to be 
carefully tested. Part of it was to be thrown in 
to the fire and its purity was tested by noting any 
chemical effect on the plates, or by being given 
first of all, to chickens or other birds and animals, 
in every action precautions were to be taken. 
The King was not to take medicine, unless it was 
tasted by others ; he was not to take a walk 
in the garden until and unless the same was 
cleared of enemies or was declared free from 
snakes. He was not to dip in water unless it was 
declared free from dangerous aquatic animals. 
In his excursions, in his hunting expeditions, in 
his river trips, he was to be protected by spies 
accompanied by trusted guards. If he was out 
on walk, or went on elephant, guards were to 
line the route of his journey. If he were to be 
present in festivities, or witnessed any theatrical 
representations, or appeared in assemblies, the 
“ fen Kinds” of spies and guards were to protect 
him. ( 

The same measures were to be taken, 
even if the king went to visit a hermitage or anv 
holy men* ( q#cl I ) 

*The Buddhist literature gives us many moru instances of 
royal a r sassination or deposition. For such, see Jatakas 
1108,150,461, 338, 373, 465. The deposition and death of 
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ROYAL CHILDREN. 


In all despotic systems, these who stand nearest 
to the throne, often prove the most dangerous 
enemies to royalty. What is true everywhere, was 
true also in India. Even as early as the Vedic 
period, the King always prayed for safety from 
the enmity of his kinsmen. Inspite of the deve¬ 
lopment of hereditary kingship and of royal 
authority, that danger continued to subsist. 
Kings found their greatest enemies in their own 
sons, who impatient of waiting, always aspired to 
the throne to the detriment of their royal father. 
To royalty, progeny was thus more a source 
of danger than of relief The popularity of a son 
often caused vexation in the mind of the father 
while his debasement, depravity or cruelty 
was also a cause of anxiety for his future. 
In the Jatakas, we have more than one 
instance of a royal father exiling or imprisoning 
a prince, if he happened to be popular with 
the people or proved tyrannical. (Cf. jTitakas 
nos. 181, 193, 234, 320, etc.) 

In that age of mistrust and suspision, princes 
came to be regarded as the natural enemies of 
their fathers. “They are like the brood of the 

Bimbisara by Ajatasatvu points to the disloyalty of sons, while 
the story of Pasendi’s expulsion from the capital while on 
a visit to Buddha shows the necessity of protection even while 
the king visited holy men 
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crab says one politician "who devour their ow’n 
parent”. ( *T53tJcIT I ) 

Ail the predecessors of Kautilya had recog¬ 
nized this danger and consequently most of them 
like Bharadvaja, Visalaksa, Parasara, Pisuna, 
Xaunapadanta and Vatavyadhi, regarded princes 
as a necessary evil to their parents. In try¬ 
ing to devise means for getting rid of them they 
advocated their chastisement or suppression. 
Some suggested their death as soon as they were 
born, some suggested banishment to the frontier, 
while some advocated exile to a foreign land. 
Others went so far as to advise the king to tempt 
his sons in the company of young women or to 
bring m their moral and intellectual depravity, 
by making them drunk or addicted to women, 
gambling or the chase. 

Kautilya herein differs and shows his own ex¬ 
cellence. Unlike his predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries, he recognises the folly of such measures. 
Ht. point out that the dynasty and with it the 
slate was to suffer thereby. Consequently, he 
c;i!ls upon kings to perform religious ceremonies 
to impart noble qualities when the princes were 
in the womb, and to give them the right train¬ 
ing in childhood. They are to be reared virtuous, 
honest and educated in all sciences. ( 

vrcuci i ?iun- 

TUTtj rtf etc . 
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Far from allowing them to indulge in wine, 
women, gambling or the chase, Kautilya calls 
upon kings to rectify their manners and charac¬ 
ter and suggests methods of right training for 
them. In case of many sons fighting with each 
other, he advises kings to banish them to the 
frontier posts,—not all of them but the unruly. 
As for the well-disposed, steady and loyal son, 
he was to be associated with the father in the 
government. He could be made a Yuvarfija or 
Heir-apparent or made the Commander-in chief. 
( 37 731333 I ) 

An wicked prince on the other hand, even if he 
were the only son, was to be exiled, and the king 
was to ensure the safety of his line) either by 
adopting his daughter’s son as heir, or even 
by raising a son on the wife’ by a virtuous 
relative. In no case the throne was to be allowed 
to be occupied by a worthless prince, ( 3 
7T§17 WTO ) 

Kautilya’s observations as to the kind's duties 
towards the princes are indeed important from 
more than one point of view. First of all, they 
show, the originality of his views and point out 
boldly the fart that far from slavishly following the 
teachings of his predecessors, he was a real re* * 


*The jatakas seem to refer to such adoptions, and even 
to the practice oi raising is-ue by niyogu Kusa Jatalu 
No. 53.) For banishment of princes, see Jataka. No. 180 

*93> 234* 3 2a 
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former.'/They prove moreover that he was a 
firm believer in royalty—royalty as an institution 
beneficial to the subject and not a mere despotic 
regime . The traditions of a hereditary monarchy 
descending in the heirs male, subsisting on popular 
loyalty and continuing the highly organised ad¬ 
ministrative system—was his goal.* In his eyes, as 
in the eyes of prosterity, hereditary monarchy 
backed by a system, had undoubtedly an advantage 
over short-lived usurpations. His views on the 
comparative merits of hereditary monarchy and 
usurpations backed by force, are to be found in the 
chapter on the ‘Calamities befalling the King and 
the Kingdom 5 ( ). In that 


chapter, he discusses the relative merits of a 
diseased or sick king with a hereditary title 
and a new one with no hereditary title but 
who is a strong usurper.' In course of a discussion 
in which he cites the views of his predecessors, he 
shows his reasons first of all for preferring a blind 
but wise king to one not guided by the Sastras. 
Then, he discusses the merits of a discarded 
prince and a new-comer and cites older authors who 
preferred a new king, since, being a new comer 
he was sure to please his people by confering 
privileges and immunities ( •foRg TT^T 

To these, Kautiiya raises objections which are* 
worthv of note as showing us his mind/ He 
points om that, a new king is sure to regard 







monarchy as solely acquired by his strength and 
thereby work without restraint. This may give 
rise to a combination which may easily remove 
him. (e.g. “WTfcj ^f<T 



Kau. VIII. ch. 2) 


Next, in regard to the comparative merits of a 
weak hereditary monarch and a new usurper, 
Kautilya points out that though the former may 
be weak, the "elements” easily bow down to a 
hereditary ruler and as loyalty is the basis of 
permanence, the hereditary rule of a weak king is 


to be preferred. —^shltlfiT5n?T Preiciq: 

TfwrfvraTwttraid i 11) 


This faith in hereditary royalty leads Kautilya 
to devote one more section of his great work to 
the consideration of measures to be employed in 
case the king died all on a sudden, or in a foreign 
land leaving no competent heir. \ The crafty and 
unscruplous politicians of that unscruplous age 
regarded it as merely affording a 6ne opportunity 
for the minister to usurp the throne. Indeed, one 
of them—the crafty Bharadvaja, not only advo¬ 
cated it but justified such a usurpation as an act 
(illustrating the rule of might in nature; fre¬ 
quently happening in nature. 


*Hyder Ali’s death was also not made public by his 
minister Punniar who waited [or Tippu’s return. 
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e.g. ^ 

mmi m fatmsirci i fesaFri 

■mcrerai i«afi?F35wgqt55^^ °tt ’arsfawf wx 
*rs*i ^zRtaiq. i TT^nr^tTc^rrf% fw gaR ww farc- 
irfws^sfjef I ete. (Kau. V. ch. 6) 


Kautilya’s views on the contrary are just the 
reverse. Far from approving this usurpation, 
he points out the iniquity of such an act 
which would surely bring the revolt of subjects. 
In his own terse way he points it out that—it was 

,1 wf^^yinr4«s : R^TfirT^ i 

According to him, to prevent anarchy and dis¬ 
content among subjects, it was the sacred duty of 
the minister to set up the real heir on the throne, or 
in his absence any other prince 01 princess or even 
the queen if she were pregnant, and to conduct 
the affairs himself. At the same time, he should try 
his best to gain the good will of the Magnates by 
constantly harping on the topic that the prince on 
the throne was but a symbol and a phantom and 
they—the great dignitaries were the real sover¬ 
eigns. ( «r3roratai snfiw: ) With these 

declarations, the usurpers are to be cajoled and 
thereby the minister should defer violence on their 
part. Biding his time, he should do his best to 
give the prince a sound education or in the case o r 
the princess find a suitable bridegroom, who will 
present her with a son. When favourable oppor 







iniljr' occured, the regency was to be terminated 
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and the prince placed secure on the throne. 

These were but measures to be taken in cases 
arising out of emergency. On the other hand, 
the question of succession when there were many 
claimants to the throne proved often a more diffi¬ 
cult problem which presented itself to the legislator. 
The more so, since, as regards state-succession, it 
is doubtful as to whether as yet there was any 
fixed rule about primogeniture. The evidence of 
the Mahabharata shows that primogeniture was 
hardly an accepted principle and Princes often 
made it a point to deviate from the normal line of 
succession if the eldest proved incompetent, per¬ 
verse or devoid of manly qualities. As in the case 
of Yajati, who chose the youngest, and in the case 
of Pratipa who was prevented from choosing the 
eldest suffering from leprosy, Princes often 
selected younger sons in preference to the eldest. 
Custom had given such deviations a moral sanc¬ 
tion. Kautilya recognised the validity of primo¬ 
geniture, but with reservations. As he himself 
says :— 

fercn i 

irrewTt g tpjrri* n 

i.c. Except in casps of incompetency, the eldest 
is to be preferred.®T)ther alternatives have already 
been mentioned, c.g., procreation of children on 
the Queen or adoption of an heir. When all these 
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become impracticable, Kautilya recommends even 
the custom of vesting regal authority in the whole 
royal family • as was the case in the time of ' 

the Nandas, who according to tradition ruled 
conjointly. Cf.— 


■'l he absence of a hereditary title stood in the wayTF 
a superlatively great man like Napoleon, while the Bourbons 
returned simply because they “represented the principle of 
legitimacy”. The Spaniards also experimented in the XIXth 
century with an elected prince to the exclusion of the 
Bourbons, but they failed. Hereditary limited monarchy 
holds its own against revolutions or chronic disorders as is 
proved by the case of England. 
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CONCEPT OF REGAL DUTIES AND 
GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS. 

Great as the concentration of powers was in 
royal hands, it was compensated and balanced by 
a loftier conception of royal duties. In India, 
Government never signified mere police work. 
As I have shown elsewhere, (Government Ideals 
in Ancient India. Calcutta Review, 1922) the 
Hindu conceived of the government’s functions as 
comprising in its entirety the whole of protective 
and disciplinary measures, in addition to active 
duties necessary for ensuring the subject a pro¬ 
per realisation of his material ideals in human 
existence. According to the views expressed 
in the Arthasastra, the king’s duties may be 
summarised as follows :— 

(1) To protect life and property, by putting 
down violence and thus enable the subject to 
pursue freely his independent efforts in life. 

(2) To deal out justice with impartiality 
and to administer the laws with a view to redress 
wrongs whenever there was any cause of 
trouble. 

(.1) To promote agriculture md industry by 
active help. Th.ese will be described in detail 


later on. 
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(4) To promote the prosperity of all indus¬ 
trial and productive classes. 

(5) 1 o protect hermits, Srotriyas and students 
and to help them and to encourage education. 

(6) To protect the people from the tyranny 
of capitalists and to regulate the means of liveli¬ 
hood in the case labourers and artisans. 

(7) To maintain the widow, the orphan, the 
sick, and the indigent and to save people in times 
of emergency. 

[(8) The king as a rule has no right to 
interfere in social and religious matters or to 
change the law ; but even there the prerogative 
was stretched by the lawyers, as we shall see 
very soon.] 

T he conception of these duties vested in 
the king was the result of a natural process of 
which we have parrallels in the histroy of other 
countries. Thus, we see that in England, the 
king who was the feudal overlord of the country, 
became by virtue of feudal custom the natural 
guardian of widows and orphans. The law of the 
church entrusted him with poor-relief. He became 
the highest Judge in his realm and gradually his 
prerogative was exercised to grant reliefs, even 
when the law was silent, and this led to the growth 
of the body of rules known as Equity adminstered 
in the Chancery court by th< Chancellor of the 
kingdom who came to be regarded as the keeper 
of the Royal Conscience. 
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THE ADMINSTRATIVE MACHINERY 

In the administrative system the king was the 
central figure. All authority issued from him 
and everything was conducted in his name. 
But, as the empire was of vast extent, a wholly 
personal administration was impossible. Conse¬ 
quently, a highly organised administrative machi¬ 
nery, manned and regulated by a well-trained 
bureaucracy, came into existence. The beginning 
of this is shrouded in mystery. It was not the 
work of a single day or of a single genius, but 
the outcome of a natural process which had begun 
with the movement for administrative centralisa¬ 
tion and of Imperialistic government. The germs 
of the system, which later on came to require a 
numerous body of trained officials and confidants 
of the king, are to be found even in the Ved’V. 
period. The earliest references to the existence of 
such important state functionaries is found in the 
Brahmanas in connection with the RajasCiya 
ceremony. Thus, all the Brahmanas give us lists 
of the Ratnins or the “Jewels” at whose house the 
king had to offer oblations. The more prominent 
among these, were' the Bhagadhuk, the Aksivapa, 
the Senani, the Sangrahitr, the Gram-mi and 
several others. It is not the place to mention 
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their names or functions in detail, or to note the 
differences in the various lists, but this fact at least 
shows that towards the close of the Vedic period, 
the king had succeeded in gathering round 
him competent advisers and personal friends. 
Various chapters of the Mahabharata, both 
old and new, give us the names of many such 
officials. In the Jatakas, too, we find mention 
of the Amatyas, Dandan&yakas, Purohitas, the 
Viniscaya-mahamatyas and other officials of 
higher and lower grade. The Jatakas represent 
a simpler stage marked by the existence of small 
kingdoms. But, as time went on, these states 
were conquered by the king of Magadha and 
were welded together into an Empire embracing 
the whole of Northern India. 

The process of conquest brought in great poli¬ 
tical and constitutional changes. In place of so 
many small and democratic states, there came 
one central government, which had not only to 
look after the administration of the regiort* 
directly under its control but of that of the 
Provinces. Consequently, the old system had 
to be modified and supplanted by one in which 
a more complicated and elaborate machinery was 
devised to suit ihe requirements of changed 
circumstances. Gradually, the system described 
in the Arthas&stra, or that under Asoka, was 
evolved into existence. 

The Arth sastra does not give a detailed 
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historical description of the system, but seems to 
make suggestions about a growing Empire. As 
we shall see later on, the object of the author 
was not to describe a system in its entirety, 
but to suggest the lines on which a system 
coping with the increasing requirements might 
be built up. The object of writing the treatise is 
not yet clearly understood. Different scholars 
have arrived at different conclusions, but as we 
shall see later on, those who believe the Artha- 
sastra to have been intended for a small kingdom, 
have come to a wrong conclusion and have lost 
sight of some of the chief points of interest in the 
aim and scope of the book. 

To study the administrative machinery of the 
period, we must discuss in detail the following 
heads, and deal separately with each of them : 

(1) The Central Executive Machinery. 

( 2 ) The Consultative Body. 

( 3 ) The various Departments of Central 
Government. 

( 4 ) Provincial and City administration. 

( 5 ) Local government in the villages. 

(o) The Bureaucracy. 

( 7 ) The relation between the Central body 
and the Provincial bodies. 
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THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 

At the head of the central executive, stood 
the King, his most trusted advisers and the 
departmental heads having office or head-quarters 
in the capital. The chief officials included— 

One or more Mantrins, the Purohita, the 
Senapati or Commander-in-chief, the Yuvaraja or 
Heir-apparent, the Dvauvarika, the Antarvamsika, 
the Prasasta, the Samaharta, the Sambidhata, the 
Pradesta, the Nayaka, the Paura, the Vyavaharika, 
the Karmantika, the Mantri-Parisadadhyaksa, the 
various Adhyaksas, the Dandapalas, the Anta- 
palas, and the Atavikas. In regard to the higher 
official body, Kautilya seems to designate them 
by the word Eighteen-tirtha, but, nowhere does 
he enumerate them. We have only scattered 
references to the higher officials in connection 
with the employment of spies (Ch. on Gudha- 

The A stadasa-Tirthas are mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
and, according to Nilakantha, included many of the above 
officials. 

The word ‘ < TTrtha ,, is obscure in its meaning. Probably, 
they were so called on account of their constant association 
with tne king (Peers ?) ; or, it may be that they were the mu' 
through whom the king received information or the people 
received r edress or justice. The word occurs in the Raja- 
taroiigini and several other books. 
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purusha-pranidhih) and in the chapter on the Pay¬ 
ment of royal servants. The word Eighteen 
Tirthas, though occuring elsewhere and explained 
otherwise, here seems to be merely suggestive. 
In practice, the number was multiplied to suit 
the needs, and though Kautilya is silent on this 
point, his direction as to the number of Councillors 

(eg. ) is really suggestive of the fact 

that even in the case of these, the number should 
be allowed to be larger, though the old name was 
to be retained. 

Mantrin—It is not clear whether there was 
only one Mantrin or more. Some passages con¬ 
template the existence of more than one Mantri 

( eg. TlfseRr; ). Whatever 

might have been the case, the Mantrins occupied 
the highest place among officials. They seem to 
have been the most trusted advisers, and as such, 
they it were who were called upon to advise the 
Sovereign in times of emergency. In the absence 
of any detail, we may regard them as exorcising 
general superintendence over the work of other 
officials. 

The chief qualifications of the Mantrin, accord¬ 
ing to Kautilya were that he must be a native 
of the country, learned, above all temptations, 
and a favourite of the people., 

Purohita—This office was one of the 
earliest to come into existence. In the Vedic 
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period, this office had a great importance attached 
to it. The Purohita was once the alter ego of the 
King and was regarded as the mediator between 
the king and the gods, and the king and his people. 
According to Dr. Haug, he often accompanied 
the king in battle. He derived further importance 
from his administering the oath to the king. In 
the days of the Dharmasutras, he advised the 
king on points of law and in cases of miscarriage 
of justice imposed fines and penance on himself. 
In the Epic, the Purohita occupied a similar 
position. In the days of the Arthasastra, this 
officer held a high and important position, 
though he had to yield his precedence to the 
Mantrin. Kautilya advises the king to regard 
the Purohita as a preceptor and to venerate him 
as a son does his father. He was no mere 
priest or Chaplain, and Kautilya asks the king to 
select a man (Br&hmana) of noble family, learned 
in the Vedas, the six angas and in the art of 
government, and competent to avert distress by 
means of divine knowledge and excellence in 
the Atharva-Vedic lore. ( 

i g w raw 

fsno:, far? 3^, ) 

In cases of dishonesty or disloyalty, he could 
be dismissed, as the evidence of some passages 
suggests, but in no cave ne was to be put to death 
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( TTtJq-n^sfq cjt {%f%: | ). In 

serious offences he could only be dismissed or 
imprisoned. 


Senapati {or the Minister of War )—It is 
doubtful whether this man was the Commander 
of the army in battle. This office arose early, 
probably to relieve the king from the duties of 
leading troops in battle when urgent state busi¬ 
ness necessitated his stay at home. In the Brah- 
manas, we find an officer, the Senani, included in 
the list of the Ratnin. He was an influential 
officer and probably performed the duties now 
entrusted to a Minister-of-war and exercised 
administrative control in times of peace over the 
leaders of Foot, Chariot, Elephant and Horse. 

In the Arthasastra, we find the practice of 
making the Yuvar&ja ora prince of the blood, the 
Senapati. As this office carried great influence 
with it, the king had to be watchful lest the 
Senapati raised a revolt. 

Yuvaraja —The Yuvar&ja, or the Heir-appar¬ 
ent, was often associated with the government. 
When and how that practice arose is doubtful, 
but, this is quite clear that the association of the 
Heir-apparent in the government gave that prince 
a chance of learning the art of government and, 
at the same time, removed much of the probability 
of a war of succession. The practice of crowning 
a Yuvaraja is found in the RSmayana and the 
Epic, and the Jatakas confirm this practice. 







Dauvarika {lit keeper of the Royal-gate )— 
It is doubtful as to what were his original duties. 
Probably, not only he was the Keeper of the 
Gate, but through him, all applications and 
claims for redress reached the king. It may be 
pertinent here to note that the office of Deodhi 
existed in the Punjab under Maharaja Ranjit 
Sing and the holder of this office was an influen- 
cial minister. 

Antarvamsika {Lit. leader of the Harem and 
Harem-guards )—His ministerial position was 
due to the fact that under the old system the 
officer who protected the royal person was en¬ 
titled to a high position. In the Middle Ages, 
such officers protecting the royal person, or doing 
personal service, attained a high position in 
Europe and vestiges of it still remain. 

Prasastri (Superintendent and regulator)—His 
exact functions are not known ; but the chapter 
on the Sangramika shows that he had important 
military functions. He administered punishments, 
preserved peace in the royal camp, and the auxi¬ 
liary forces of the army were under his control. 

Samaharta —or the Collector-general of Reve¬ 
nue. He was one of the “Eighteen Tirthas” 
and combined the duties of revenue-collection and 
preservation of peace (the two being combined 
as in the case of our modern Indian magistrates 
and collectors). The Gopas, police officers and 
s P«s, were under his control. But, his principal 
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duty was, as his name suggests, the assessment 
of the various royal dues and their exaction. The 
detailed description of his duties is given in the 
chapter on Samahartr-pracara. 

Sannidhata—Receiver-general or Chamber- 
lain. His business was to receive all dues and 
keep accounts, not only of cash payments but of 
payments of commodities. He was also to 
build store-houses, granaries, prison-houses and 
armouries. 

Pradesta—Superintending official, whose busi¬ 
ness was multifarious. Probably, in the days 
of the Arthasastra, many Pradestarah existed. 
They were probably travelling officials, who 
superintended the work of the Gopas, and collect¬ 


ed the Vail ( 

). They also had criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion and inflicted punishment and assessed them. 
The evidence of one passage shows that they 
probably it was, who exacted fines in lieu of 
mutilation. In the chapter on “Fines in lieu 
of Mutilation”, we are told that the Pradesta 
was to assess punishment after considering 
the offence. Cf. 


ttsrt ^ w 

Nayak-i {Lit. Leader of Forces )—-Was a 
military official, who had to lead the vanguard 
of the Army. The chapter on Sangramika 
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gives us some idea of his duties. Thus, in the 
chapter describing the movement of the camp, 
( ) we are told that the Nay aka 

was to occupy the frontal position ( 

^ ^ etc., Kau. p. 362.) 

Paura (Leader of the city)—Probably, he 
was the Superintendent of the Capital City. 
The capital occupied a higher position than that 
of other cities. Hence, its superintendent or the 
Prefect of the capital occupied a ministerial 
position. We can compare his position with that 
of the Prefect of the city of Paris in the French 
administration. 

Vyavaharika (City judge or Recorder)—We 
have hardly any details, nor can we suggest 
anything. 

It is doubtful whether this officer was a judge 
or an official who preserved the records of agree¬ 
ment The word Vyavahara means, in Kautilya, 
among other things an agreement or contract. In 
later literature, it meant a law-suit. Hence, it is 
difficult to define his duties. Judges are mention¬ 
ed elsewhere as Dharmasthas or Amatyas. 

Karmantika —Superintendent [or superinten¬ 
dents] of Manufactories. They are to be described 
later on. Probably, there were many such Super¬ 
intendents. 

Mantri-paroadadhyaksa —It is difficult to find 
out exactly what Kautilya means. The two 
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words in the compound may be taken separately 
meaning. 

(1) The Mantri-parisat. 

(2) Adhyaksas. 

The Council of Advisers, had a separate exis¬ 
tence. We shall discuss its constitution and 
functions later on. 

The Adhyaksas were many. They were 
heads of departments and performed various ' 
duties to be described in detail. 

Dandapala—(Z#. in charge of the rod or 
chastisement)—-army officials. Probably, the 
Dandapalas were both in charge of the Police and 
the military or were merely Police officials. 

Durgapala—Governor of Forts. Probably, 
there were many such chiefs of fortresses, with 
one commanding above them. 

Antapala—Governor of frontier. Probably, 
many such officials existed on the various 
frontiers. 1 

Atavikas— e. g., ruler of forests. Probably, 
they were royal officials mainly recruited from 
the aboriginal forest chiefs. 
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THE MANTRI-PARISAT. 

Generally speaking, the executive authority 
vested in the king was exercised by aim 
through the officers mentioned above. 1 hey 
formed, as it were, an executive Council or a 
Ministry, which looked to the best ways of 
carrying on the administration of the country. 
They advised the sovereign in matters of state 
business, and after proper deliberation looked to 
the currying out of the regal instructions. Their 
exact relation in this respect to their sovereign 
master, as also the amount of latitude granted 
to them, is unknown. Some of them, indeed, 
claimed expert knowledge, and superintended the 
business and work of under-officials ; others 
exercised an executive function and simply 
carried out the Royal orders. 

Among these officials and high dignitaries, 
there were some whose advise the king cons¬ 
tantly sought. These men were the ministers of 
the highest grade or Mantrins—the most trusted 
advisers of the Crown. In addition to these, 
there was a Council in which the business of the 
state was formally discussed. The existence of 
these two bodies seems rather to be anomalous 
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In our own days, but it was justified by the desire 
for secrecy and for maintaining the personal 
interests of the king. 

Kautilya advises the king to undertake no¬ 
thing without consultation or deliberation; ‘Every 
act and venture”, he says, “ought to be preceded 
by proper deliberations” (). 
But, in doing this, the king must be careful to 
guard the secrecy of his deliberations and the 
final decisions arrived at. According to Kautilya, 
not only should he guard his secrets from men, but 

even from talking birds or animals ( thfcj: 

TOiMwfaeirat . 

^rorfwf»r: wnm f*ra: i safari i) 

The man who may give out secrets must be 
carefully removed and care should be taken that 
the secrets do not go out of the circle of trusted 
advisers ( ). 


This desire for secrecy characterised all 
higher deliberations. As is. . known to students 
of History, this led the Turkish Sultans to 
take inhuman measures for their safe-guard. 
In medieval England, it led to the creation 
of the Privy Councillors acting under oath, and 
very recently during the great war, the same 
led to the creation of the Inner Council of 
the Cabinet—the War-council, consisting of the 
Premier, the War-minister and one or two 
others. 
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In ancient times the desire for secrecy was 
even greater than it is now. So much so, that 
one of the predecessors of Kautilya, Bharadvaja, 
advised the king to deliberate alone since 
ministers were sure to divulge to others and 
thus all secrecy was sure to be lost. So, to 
preserve secrecy, he says that the king must deli¬ 
berate alone and in secret. Ministers were sure 
to have their own confidants and these latter had 
some more in their turn. Thus, deliberation was 
sure to be divulged to others and all secrecy lost, 

(wserita—’*rrwFsr:—' 

i i w ws* f*rcf%r i) 


Against this view, stood the opinion of 
Visalaksa who went to the other extreme and 
advocated consultation and disputation with all 

the learned men available ( I'" 

But, in opposition 
to this view, Parasara gave his opinion that in 
order to have proper advice the king must 
approach those men, who are more or less inclined 
to the same views as those of the king. This was 
sure, in his opinion, to ensure good advice along 
with the preservation of secrecy. 

Against all these views, Kautilya advances his 
own opinion. He lays down the principle that the 
king should as a rule consult with three or four 
ministers ( ipgifa ). This was 
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his opinion, since, consultation with one does not 
enaole a man to come to a satisfactory conclusion, 
inasmuch as he may proceed wilfully and with¬ 
out care ( ). Similarly, 

ii the consultation is carried on with two, they 
might unite and overpower the king’s judg¬ 
ment, or, differing they might divulge or counter 
act each other ( 

i fwftapgf fetw) i 

After all these discussions Kautilya, defines 
the nature and object of deliberations. In his 
opinion, the chief elements of a consultation are 
the following five ; (i) How to begin, (2) 

How best to utilise men and money, (3) How best 
to select time and place, (4) How to avert evil, 
(5) - low best to attain success. ( 

qra: ’ faftqicnratarc: 

q^T#t TfJtf: I ) 

I-inallv, Kautilya lays down, the general prin¬ 
ciple that the king must act according to circums¬ 
tances, time, place, the object in view being 
taken into consideration. He might consult or 
ask the opinion of his ministers individually or 
may consult them as a united body, but. he must 
always bear in mind that the proper opportunity 

must not be allow’ed to pass in vain ( tRtTing: qrFi 

Apart from individual ministers, there existed 
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a Council of Advisers. It was probably descended 
from the Sabha which gathered round the king 
even in the Vedic age and which gradually became 
a Council of ministers of the king. It became 
the real consultative body in the state, with the 
gradual extinction of the Samiti or the democratic 
gathering of armed freemen of the tribe. During 
the Brahmanic or Upanisadic period, this body 
came to be known as the Parisat, on account of 
its being essentially a body of royal friends, 
sitting round him (lit. pari —round and sad — 
to sit.) v > 

In the days of Kautilya, this body existed, 
though, composed of the King’s servants it no 
longer reflected free or independent opinion of the 
people. Its constitution varied in number. Accord¬ 
ing to the Manavas, it consisted of 12 advisers. 
According to the Barhaspatyas, 16 amatyas cons¬ 
tituted a Parisat, while the Ausanasas raised the 

number to 20 such men. ( 

?f?t wh^t: etc.) Kautilya lays down no 
hard and fast rule as to number, but simply en¬ 
joins the necessity of having as many as the needs 
of the state required. ( ) 

This was perhaps due to the needs of a growing 
empire, of which he cherished the hope, and for 
which he laboured. Personally, he was for a large 
Assembly of advisers and according to him, a king 
with a big Council ( ) was sure to win 
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success, while another with a small one was 
sure to go to ruin ). He supports 

his contention for a big Council by citing the 
case of the god Indra, whose 1000 counsell¬ 
ors gave him the designation of Sahasraksa, 

though really he had but two eyes. ( 

: 1) 

Kautilya lays down the rule that in all urgent 
business, the king should not only consult his most 
trusted advisers, but also summon the Council of 

Ministers. ( siraifat mm flfopr. 

^ara) He was to consult at least all of those 

who were present, the opinion of the absentees 
being taken by sending letters to them inviting 

their views. mmtfa qatra 

3 TCW 3 —P. 29 also ch. on, TTSfEfafa— 
q^ft nf^qftq^T qaqtrfo TPe^cl I ) 

In case of differences'of opinion among the 
councillors, generally the opinion of the majority 
was followed. Buti this does not seem to have 
been obligatory, nor was the king legally bound 
by it. He seems to have had his own free judg¬ 
ment and was unfettered in its exercise. ( 

WjEj:, qnqfafsqiT qr 1) 

The discussion as to whether the opinion >f the 
majority was absolutely binding on the King, is 
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important. It is easy to recognize that the accept¬ 
ance of this rule of the majority raises the 
question of the king’s liability to act according 
to the opinion expressed by the Council. Many 
indologists have inclined to the view that it was 
absolutely binding and have thereby tried to 
prove that as such, the government was a 
limited monarchy in which the Legislature or 
the Consultative Body checked the irresponsible 
exercise of sovereign power by the King. 
The acceptance of this view may be palatable 
to the majority of Indians, proving as it does 
undoubtedly, the existence of a constitutional 
government in the past. 

A careful consideration of the system des¬ 
cribed in the Arlhasastra shows, however, some¬ 
thing to the contrary. For, the passage itself as 
it stands, does not prove any legal obligation on 
the part of the king to obey the mandate of the 
majority. The force of the words qifclST: W a;: is 
taken away by the other expression 
and proves that, though morally liable to follow 
the opinion of the majority, it was left to the king 
to select the course which was best calculated to 
bring success. 

Next to this, wc must bear in mind that the 
king was at liberty to consult any number of his 
councillors and there was no limitation in that 
respect. Any number of them might be taken 
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into confidence and there was no obligation to 
call a meeting of all the councillors. This power 
of selection together with the fact that no prin¬ 
ciple of ministerial responsibility or of concert of 
action was recognized, stand in the way of 
accepting the above view. 


Furthermore, these ministers were all royal 
servants, selected and appointed by the king and 
holding office during “royal pleasure”. They 
depended solely on the favour of the monarch for 
their advancement and had no other alternative 
but to follow the king unreservedly. The 
chapters on I(<<**( and show, 

that they were more of courtiers seeking royal 
favour, than the custodians of public right, 
maintained by the support of the people. 

Such was the state of the Council of Advisers, 
which was nothing more than an advisory body 
Under Asoka it existed, as is proved by the 
references to the “Parisa” in the Edicts. It sub¬ 
sisted during the time of the Sungas and Kanvas 
and if we are to believe in the tradition record¬ 
ed in the Malavikagnimitram, it was regularly 
called and was allowed to express its opinion on 
all important affairs of the state. 


17 
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BUREAUCRACY AND 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Before we pass on to the departments which 
carried out the various administrative business, we 
must say something about that powerful and 
highly-trained bureaucracy, which contributed to 
the successful working of the system and the per¬ 
manence of the government. 

The members of this higher bureaucracy were 
designated by the name Amatya. The office 
of these Amatyas seems to have come into 
existence at a very early period, and the 
jatakas repeatedly refer to them. In the 
days of Kautilya, the Amatyas were nume¬ 
rous, performed onerous duties and wielded 
responsibility and power. Their qualifications 
are discussed in the chapter on the “Creation of 
Amatyas,’’ and from this, we know that young 
men of respectable family, wisdom, purity, 
and loyalty, were recruited into the government 
service. Their abilities were then tested by 
putting them in work and tempting them by 
means of allurements. And then, those who 
proved their worth, were selected to fill respon¬ 
sible offices. Perhaps, the lowest rani: were 
taken to fill offices in conpection with mines, 
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forests, or manufactories, Those who proved 
themselves to be brave and courageous, were 
put near the king’s person. Those who were 
above the temptations of lust, were made officers 
of the royal palace or the harem Those who 
did not care for money or bribes, were placed in 
charge of collecting departments. Those who 
proved themselves to have been endowed with a 
high moral ideal, were placed in judicial offices 
or in charge of the Destruction of Thorns, while, 
those who were endowed with the highest virtues 
and were above all sorts of allurements, were 
made highest ministers or Mantrins. 

The evidence of this section thus shows that 
there were several grades of Amatyas; the 
highest of them were the Mantrinah. Kautilya 
uses these two words rather loosely in many 
places. Thus, in the chapter on “Mantri-Purohitot- 
pattih’’, he speaks of the qualities of Amatyas and 
this shows that broadly-speaking, the Mantri¬ 
nah were included among the Amatyas. But, in 
more than two places he draws a fine line of 
demarcation. Thus, in the same chapter of 
Amatyotpattih. he says that capable men should 
be made Amatyas but not Mantrins. ( 

TO: ^ cj ) This showes that the 

latter occupied a higher position. Further, else¬ 
where, he says that the Mantrinah. are to be 
selected from men above all allurements (*r 4 fa- 
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To these Amatyas (together with officers of 
similar grade like the Pradestarah) was entrust¬ 
ed the work of various departments. The 
departments again were multiferious and each was 
concerned with the business of a particular branch 
of administration. Most of these are described 
in the chapter on Adhyaksa-pracara. Of these, 
the following are the most important 

(1) Department of Revenue-collection. The 

whole department was under the 
Samaharta or the Collector-general. 

(2) Department of receipts into the Treasury 

and the management and up-keep of 
the receipts. These were under the 
Sannidhata or Receiver-general. 

( 3 ) Department of Audit of receipts and 

• expenses. This was under the chief 

officer of the Aksapatala. 

( 4 ) Department for the issue of Royal 

writs. It was under the Superinten¬ 
dent of Writs. 

( 5 ) Department for the keeping of the royal 

treasure. It was under the Treasury- 
superintendent or Kosadhyaksa. 

(6) Department of Mining under the 

Akar&dhyaksa, who had his sub 

ordinates for the manufacture of metal 
goods— e.g. 

(a) The Lohadhyaksa—in charge of base 
metals. 
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(b) The Khanyadhyaksa exploiting 

ocean mines. 

(c) The Lavanadhyaksa or the salt- 

Superintendent. 

(d) The ROpadarsaka or manufacturer 

and examiner of coins. 

( 7 ) Department regulating and control¬ 

ling the work of jewellery-manufacture 
for the citizens and subjects. This 
department was presided over by the 
Sauvarnika 

(8) Department of gold-mining and manu¬ 

facture. This was under the Suvar- 
nS.dhyaksa. 

( 9 ) Department for the receipt and upkeep 

of agricultural and forest produce and 
also for keeping grain-reserves for 
emergency—under the Kosthagara- 
dhyaksa. 

(10) Department for the control of supply of 

commodities under the Panyadhyaksa. 

( 11 ) Department for receiving raw vege¬ 

table and forests-produce, under the 
Kupyadhyaksa. 

(12) Department for the preservation and 

up-keep of weapons and implements 
of war, under the AyudhagaiTidhy- 
aksa. 

( 13 ) Department for regulating weights and 

measures, under the Pautavadhyaksa. 
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( 14 ) Department for the regulation and 

measurement of time under the 
Manadhyaksa. 

( 15 ) Department for toll-collection under the 

Sulkadhyaksa. 

( 16 ) Department for the Superintendence of 

weaving under the Sutradhyaksa. 

( 17 ) Department for Agriculture and royal 

farms, under the Sltadhyaksa. 

( 18 ) Department for the regulation of wine¬ 

shops and liquor-manufacture, under 
the Suradhyaksa. 

( 19 ) Department for regulating slaughter¬ 

houses, under the Sunadhyaksa. 

(20) Department for regulating the trade of 

courtesans under the Ganikadhyaksa. 

(21) Department for regulating the royal 

ferries, guarding of rivers and for the 
navy, under the Navadhyaksa. 

(22) Department for the royal cows and for 

protecting cattle, under the Go’dhy- 
aksa. 

( 23 ) Department of royal stables under 

the Asvadhyaksa. 

( 24 ) Department for royal elephants under 

the Hastyadhyaksa. 

( 25 ) Department of royal charriots for peace 

and war under the Rathadhyksa. 

( 26 ) Department for superintending the 

infantry under Pattyhdhyaksa. 
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(2/) Department of passports under the 

Mudradhyaksa. 

(28) Department of pastures and uninhabited 

meadows under the Vivitadhyaksa. 

(29) Department of waste-lands under the 

✓ 

Sunyadhyaksa. 

(30) Department for regulating guilds, 

under the Kantaka-sodhana Commis¬ 
sioners. 

(31) Department for regulating shops and 

prices under the Samsthadhyaksa. 

It will be needless for our purpose to follow 
the arrangement of the Arthasastra and to des¬ 
cribe the detailed duties of each of the officials 
or his department. For our own convenience 
and to make the subject more easily understandi- 
ble to a modern reader, we shall describe the 
duties of all these departments in connection 
with the following :— 

(1) Revenue-collection and Fiscal policy c.g. 

(a) Collection of land tax, ferry-dues, 
taxes from artisans, loans, interests, 
road-cess, etc. 

{b) Indirect taxation— e.g. tax on sales, 
tax on goods, and animals carrying 
load, etc. 

(c) Collection from royal farms, royal 

studs etc. 

( d ) From mines and forests and other 


sources. 
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(2) Audit and account. Income and 
Expenditure. 


(3) Police Adminstration. 

(4) Army, Navy and Commissariat arrange¬ 

ments. 

(5) Protection and regulation of Commerce 

and Industry ; sale and supply of 
commodities ; labour and guilds. 

(6) Prevention of adulteration of food, and 

destruction of social evils, regulation 
of drinking, or gambling etc. 

(7) Destruction of evils and thorns. 

(8) Provincial and Local Government in 

villages and towns. 
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REVENUE COLLECTION 




Revenue collection was entrusted to the 
Samaharta and his officials, who were also in 
charge of the ordinary police and [directed 
the activity of] the espionage emissaries. 
They were directly employed in collecting land- 
tax from village-areas and townships, while 
the revenue derived from the royal ferrie.s, toll on 
commodities, fines, collections from towns, from 
the coinage, or passport, taxes paid by courtesans, 
keepers of gambling-houses and of wine-houses, 
and various other dues passed to the Samaharta 
through officials in charge of them respectively. 
We shall discuss all these taxes in detail, in 
connection with the Fiscal policy. 

The chief officials under the Samaharta were 
the [four] Sthanikas and under them were the 
Copas, each of whom was in charge of five or ten 
villages. These Gopas were the busiest agents of 
the Central government in the local areas and not 
only made collections but kept detailed registers 
°f the income and expenditure ol all men under 
their jurisdiction. They maintained complete and 
detailed records, as regards the varieties of land 
and their produce, areas under cultivation, areas 
not cultivated, dry land, land for houses, 
forest-areas, houses of gods, Caityas, irrigational 
18 
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dams, cremation grounds, transfers or sales of 
land or houses, so as to enable them to under¬ 
stand the income of local areas e.g. 

creif^: qnr i 

fqqfKT^qfeRfqq^iq; qiRtcI I *T?FIT ^ qr^T 
qi^BWIRR I (Kau. P. 142.) 

They also noted the privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by individuals or localities, local tradition, 
and also, the status of house-holders, i.c., whether 
they were taxpayers or non-taxpayers. They also 
recorded the number of houses, the caste of house¬ 
holders, number of inmates in houses, their 
sex and occupation i.e., whether they were 
peasants, or cowherds, or traders or artisans, or 
slaves, the number of cattle, the hoarded 
wealth of people, taxes or tolls payable by the 
inhabitants or forced labour, if it was due. Thus, 
there was a most detailed census which no other 
country in antiquity except Egypt ever kept. The 
Greeks also mention such I ndian census records. 

- ^ 

*ngf%s7nf?t i qn?n^T q 

^ fqqjlcl I Kau. P. 142.) 
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ncler the Gopas, were the village officials 


themselves. We shall describe their duties and 
functions in their proper place. The work of the 
Gopas was probably supervised by the travelling 
Pradestarah who also collected the Bali. 

(grawf ^ frer: i) 

Sources of Taxation. — We proceed now to the 
various sources of revenue As is well known to 
a M> from time immemorial, certain customary 
revenues were vested in the king. The primary 
sources of revenue comprised in the Vedic 
period —(1) the Bali and the (2) booty of war. 
' o these, were added gradually 

(1) a share of the produce of land 

(2) tax on gold [earnings or hoard ?] 

(3) tax on animals 

1 he amount of these varied. Thus, according 
to tlie Mahabharata (San. ch. 67), the king by 
contract with his people was entitled to 

(1) 1/50 of gold and animals 

(2) 1/10 of grains and other produce. 

Again, this land-tax, seems to have been 1/16 

111 the days of the Atharva-veda. Later on, in the 
days of Bodhayana and Vasistha, it was 1/6, 

Jrsri Hod ; r\m g 

tRRq' Vas.) while, according to 

Gautama, who records an older tradition, it 
varied from 1/10 to 1/6. As to the tax on gold, 
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we are at a loss to understand whether it was 
on the hoard or capital or on the annual income. 

In addition to these, the king came to have in 
course of time, other sources of revenue, e.g. 

(1) Tax on artisans. 

(2) Offerings in lieu of forced labour. 

(3) Toll on commercial commodities. 

The other traditional sources were 

(4) Fines paid by criminals. 

(5) Property of those dying without heir. 

(6) Lost articles without owner and 

treasure troves. 

With the growth of the Empire in north 
India, other sources were added. Land-tax was 
increased and additional imposts on various 
pretexts were levied. Monopolies were created 
and in the Arthasastra we find the king regarded 
not only as the sole owner of mines and forests, 
but also enjoying monopolies in salt and some 
other articles. 

There was a time, as would appear from the 

evidence of the Mahabharata, when the king could 

neither levy new taxes nor increase those already 

/ 

imposed.’ A chapter of the Mahabharata, Santi- 
parva, ( ch. 87 ) expressly states that in case the 
king intended to levy new taxes, be was to notify 
by proclamation his royal intention, and state the 
causes which created this necessity. If the people 
agreed, then and then only could the king levy 
a new tax ; otherwise it was not valid. 
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Kautilya is careful lest fiscal tyranny would 
lead to popular discontent. As he himself says 
“a king suffering from want, eats up his people . 

( f% TT^TT • Kau. P- 47 ) 

Elsewhere, he again describes the consequences 
of the people becoming angry from fiscal 
and other tyrannies He points out that such 
people revolt and thus the king s authority is over¬ 
thrown by their revolt or through their alliance with 
the enemy. Consequently, in cases of distress he 
asks the king to "beg of his subjects by going 
through the old formality' of a proclamation, 
which however was more of form than anything 
real. As he himself says 

tracrat #*r, stan snfaf i 

fsRffiT ST’rafW 3T Weft? ifTfstT 3T II 

(Kau. P. 275.) 

Yet inspitc of this carefulness, the author of 
the Arthasastra leaves nothing unturned to 
ensure an ample revenue to the king. "Money 
[Artha] in his opinion "was the most important 
requisite to man in this world, since Dhatma and 

Kama depended on it” (tR WR‘. 

For kings, this was the more so, in as 
much as to ensure sovereignty through the loyalty 
of the Army and the officials, money was of vita! 

necessity to the. king ( ^ )• 
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The sources of revenue according to the 
; vrthasastra, were many. They included the 
following :— e.g. 

(1) Various forms of land-tax ; produce of 

crown lands ( ^cTT ) ; share of produce 
payable to the king ( *TPT: ) ; tax on 
houses in cities ( ) ; Vali, Kara, 

Senabhakta and occasional taxes. 

(2) Duty levied on the sale of commodities 

in market; tax on imports and exports 
together with miscellaneous dues. 

(3) Road-cess ( 3<Ml), canal-dues ( ), 

ferry-dues ( ), conveyance-cess, 

tax on loads, tax on markets ( )? 

various other taxes levied on roads, 
or toll-houses, fee from passports. 

(4) Taxes received from artisans, levied on 

and probably paid through their guilds 

( ) ; those paid by fisher¬ 

men etc. 

(5) taxes levied on prostitutes (), 

gambling-houses ( ), wine-houses 

( ) or slaughter-houses etc. 

(6) Income from properties and monopolies 

belonging to the king, these com¬ 
prising— 

(a) the forests including forest-produce 
and games. 
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(b) mines and manufactories attached 


thereto, together with the income 
from the manufacture of golden 
ornaments for the people, or that 
from the coinage. 

(<-') monopoly-income from salt and other 
commodities. 

(7) Forced labour. 

(8) Fines from law-courts. 

(9) Accidental incomes — e.g. from property 

passing to the king owing to the 
death or disappearance of the owner ; 
lost articles ; treasure-troves etc. 

(10) Occasional taxes like the Utsanga. 

(11) Interest on loans advanced to the 

people. 

(12) Miscellaneous taxes like those imposed 

for prevention of theft etc. 
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LAND POLICY AND LAND REVENUE 

Before we pass on to the detailed treatment 
of all these sources, we must say something on 
the Land-policy of the Government. Land was 
and is even now the chief source of revenue to 
the Indian Government. In the days of 
Kautilya, the Government did much to ensure an 
ample revenue from land and with a view to 
this, it tried its best to ensure the retention 
o* control over land in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. A large area of land was directly 
under the ownership of the king and this 
was probably due to the conquest of hostile 
territory or the plantation of new villages on 
waste-lands at the instance of the king. 

We have nothing to prove that the Govern¬ 
ment of the Arthasastra was regarded as the sole 
owner of land. On the other hand, there are 
evidences pointing to the existence of land in 
the absolute ownership of individuals. These 
lands were the Brahmadeya land, belonging to 
Brahmanas. Next to these, were the lands in the 
hands of the A-karada tenants, who seem to have 
paid only a tax in lieu of protection. Both these 
two classes had rights of alienation by sale and 
gift. But, the Government insisted on restricting 
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these rights only to among themselves. Thus, a 
Brahmadeya-owner could sell his land only to a 
Brahmadeya-holder and an owner of A-karada 
land to an A-karada-holder Evidently, the object 
of this was 'that the privileges and immunities 
attaching thereto should remain confined to the 
classes for whom they, were intended. 

The Brahmadeya and A-karada tenants pro¬ 
bably enjoyed their rights from time immemorial, 
and the Government did not dare to disturb their 
rights. But, with the settlement of new areas, 
new classes of tenants arose. They were known 
as the Karadas who comprised— 

(1) either village-officials, physicians, or 
village-craftsmen, enjoying land for life (without 
right of alienation) in lieu of service to the public. 

(2) or the cultivators planted in waste-land 
and helped by loans of money and corn by the 
Government, holding under similar conditions. 

In regard to these, the Government had direct 
relations with them. Evidently, it did not favour 
the creation of a class, not directly tilling the 
ground but enjoying easy and unearned profits, 
and to ensure it further, all such holders enjoyed 
merely life-tenancy without the right of perpetual 
alienation. ( 

Next to these three classes of land, there were 
the crown lands directly held by the king. The:- 
19 
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were either worked by royal officers by means 
of slaves, criminals, or hired labourers, or plots 
were let out to tenants who worked on the basis 
of a getting share of the produce. 

In addition to these, there were those lands 
subject to and held under certain [feudal ?] 
obligations. In the Arthasastra, we find mention of 
villages supplying soldiers, labourers, or various 
kinds of raw material. The villages supplying 
soldiers may be described as feudal holdings, 


while those furnishing labour ( as holdings 

under servile tenure. 
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TAXES AND TOLLS 

As to the taxes levied on land, they were first 
of all assessed after observing the average of pro 
duce for a number of years. Villages were 
classified according to the productive capacity of 
the land and this was determined by noting the 
amount of labour spent in raising crops. Thus, 
those lands which depended entirely on rain, paid 
least, those on the side of rivers something less, 
while land in those places where the labourer had 
to work hard in finding water for his fields, 
the royal share was the least. This system which 
has been described by Kautilya in the chapter on 
“Filling the Depleted Treasury” survived ail 
throughout the Hindu and Mussalman period. 
Under the Guptas, the Dhruvadhikaranika 
assessed the royal share after due observation, 
and in the revenue system of Sher Shah and 
Akbar, the royal assessment followed such an 
ascertainment of the average produce. Pay¬ 
ment was both in cash or in kind. Payment 
in kind was the rule during the age of the 
Jatakas, when the Dronamapaka appeared in 
the fields during the harvest, and after measuring 
'he grains took the royal share, leaving the rest 
to the cultivator. 
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As to the various taxes, Kautilya mentions 
the Pindakara or tax paid in lump when it was 
paid by the whole village. The meaning however 
is not clear. The Sadbhaga (see p. 93 ch. on 
Kosthagaradhyaksa) was the traditional 1/6, 
though in reality it was more and often approach¬ 
ed 1/3 or 1/4th. 

Vali was the old Vedic tax, (R. V. X. 173) 
paid by the subject to the king. It was not a 
religious tax as supposed by Dr. Shamasastrv on 
the authority of the commentator. Its existence 
as a separate tax is proved beyond doubt by 
an inscription of Asoka (at Lumbini garden) 
which makes the village of Lumbini free from 
Vali and confirms on it the favour of paying 1/8 
instead of 1/6 on account of the village visited 
by the king being the birth-place of the Buddha 

( wz ) 

As to Kara, mentioned again in the chapter on 
Kosthagaradhyaksa, no meaning can be assigned. 
Probably, it was that paidby the Karada tenants. 
According to Dr. Shamasastry, it was paid 
by tributory princes, but, this is rather doubtful. 
As to canal dues, ( sRWWi ) it was levied on 
those who took water from royal canals and 
reservoirs. In the Punjab, the government 
derives even now a large income from such 
water-taxes. Loans of corn, also brought in 
income in the shape of interest. Such royal 
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loans to agriculturists existed from an earlier 
period 

In addition to these above, there were 
occasional imposts levied on particular occa¬ 
sions. Their mention is important, in as much 
as they show the rising demands of an absolute 
Government and also because they show us a 
parallelism, between Indian and European fiscal 
policy. These taxes mentioned in the Kautiliva 
are— 

(1) Senabhaktam—or contributions levied 

for the maintenance of troops. It is 
not clear whether they were levied on 
all places and throughout the country, 
nor can we determine as to whether 
they were punitive imposts. Accord¬ 
ing to the commentator, they were, 
but contributions in kind to support 
a marching army. 

(2) Utsanga—a tax paid on the occasion 

of the birth of a royal prince. [Cf. 
Khiramula of the Jatakas.] 

(3) Parsva—the true meaning is not clear. 

t4) Parihinaka—compensation of crops for 

damages by cattle (?) 

(5) Aup&yanika— presentations to the king 
[on his visit ?] 

These show the beginnings of the levy of the 
various “extras’’ which continue to our own days. 
Some taxes remind us of the feudal aids. 
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IJtsanga reminds us of the European feudal 
impost on tenants, for the marriage of a lords 
daughter or to make his son a knight. In present 
day Bengal, Zeminders get Nazarana not only on 
their visit but also on account of their daughters* 
marriage or the sradh ceremony of their parents. 

So much for ordinary land tax. In times of 
distress, the normal rates were enhanced. ( 

sfficre’ htt zmtwR f 

WRrsrisr m i Kau. 

P* 240.) But, with these we are not concerned 
at present. I hey will be described in connection 
with extraordinary taxation and emergency 
measures. 

House-owners in cities were evidently freed 
bom these taxes, in lieu of which they paid 
another tax. Probaly, this has been referred to 
by kautilya as Vastuka [ ) 

(2) Indirect taxation and taxes levied on 
commerce. 

Next to land tax, the chief source of income 
was the customs and and excise duties. 
The attitude of the Kautilya Government to 
traders wars not so liberal as in our own days 
wnen Laissez faire principles have allowed 
them great latitude in fixing prices and profits. 

1 raders were regarded as thieves though not in 
name ( Yrffcvfc )• Moreover, the Govern 
rnent looked with askance, on their prosperity 
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gained at the cost of the consumer. There were 
various taxes imposed on commodities e.g. 

(1) tax on the sale of all articles. 

(2) tax levied on merchandise as duty. 

(3) tax levied on goods during transit. 

As regards the tax on the sale of goods, it 
was was very important and was noticed by the 
Greek travellers. No commodity could be sold 
at the place of its production and everything was 
taken to the market. Any contrary transaction was 

punished with fine. ( ^ 

mwiwzw: etc. chap, on 
sulka-vyavahara (Kau. P. 112 —113). 

Consequently, all commodities were taken to 
the market and before being transported were 
visited by royal officers, who sealed them and 
stamped them. In the city, they passed under the 
jurisdiction of the Sulk&dhyaksa and the Panyri- 
dhyaksa. All goods were examined, as regards 
their seals. The owners of those the seals of 
which were defective were punished. Articles, 
trading in which was forbidden, were confiscated. 
Afterwards, these were allowed to be put up for 
sale. Attention was paid to realise the “proper 
price”. Then the Sulka was exacted together with 
the market-dues. As a rule, the government 
levied duty both on imports and on exports 
(^ ) The general rate 
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exacted was 20 % on imports, while on exports 


a similar duty [about 10 % [?] was levied. 

As to the scale of duty, the chapter on Sulka 
vyavahara, gives us a table. It was as follows— 
l/ 6 th — on fruits, flowers, grains, meat, fish. 
1/15 to 1/10 on linen goods, varieties of 
cotton fabric, on antimony, mercuric 
sulphide or cinnabar, metals, sandal-wood 
wines, varieties of cloth etc. 

1/25 to 1/20—on cotton-fabric, animals, 
medicines, leather-work, grains, rice, oils, 
wine, cooked rice etc. 

The toll levied at the entrace gate was varied 
for the benefit of the people. In addition to 
these, other dues were exacted c.g. 

1 . Taxes levied by the frontier officials. 

( tiqpsrqfw )• 

2. Tax at ferries which were managed by the 
the king. 

3 . A conveyance cess was levied. 

4. Tax on loads or beasts of burden was also 

levied { ^ W' . 

etc.) 

There were other minor imposts on sale tran¬ 
sactions c.g. discounts, compensation for losses etc. 

* There ? 3 very little information on the customs policy 
of the government Kautilya distinguishes between Vahya 
Abhyantara and Atithya (on transit). The duty on imports is 
mentioned ( ) but not on exports which 

is taken from Bodhuyana. 







(3) Artisans and craftsmen also paid taxes, and 
these were probably not paid individually, but by 
their ganas as a whole. In the chapter on Sama- 
hartr-samudaya-sthapanam, Kautilya speaks of 

( ) the artisan-guilds as a source of 

revenue. This seems to show that artisans or 
craftsmen had the privilege of paying through 
their guilds. Probably, there was some such 
arrangement as we had elsewhere. Similarly, fisher¬ 
men, or members of the Servile Arts paid taxes. 

(4) Taxes were levied on prostitutes, who 
;;eem to have remained under the direct juris¬ 
diction of royal officials and were regarded as 
royal property as in some countries of the Middle 
Ages. They were under the Superintendent of 
Prostitutes, who fixed their rates and fees, settled 
their disputes and complaints, or decided cases 
relating to their succession. 

(5) Gambling-houses were a. source of income. 
Each gambling-house was watched by a royal 
official, and a part of the gambling profits went 
to the royal coffers. 

(6) Wine-houses, liquor establishments as 
well as the manufacture of wine was similarly 
controlled. Kautilya gives us details about the 

preparation and the ingrediants of wine and its 
varieties, (e.g. and ) The sale 

of wine was centralised, and nobody could 
manufacture or sell without a license. Wine- 
' 20 
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drinking was very common in those days and thus 
fetched a large income. Occasionally however, 
the government granted permission to manufac¬ 
ture wine to householders, for home consumpa- 
tion, and this was for a specified period during 
festivities or ceremonies. 

Royal properties—We pass on to consider the 
royal income irom Royal properties or monopolies 
vested in the king. 

These proved very important sources and 
brought large incomes to the king. They compris¬ 
ed the revenue derived from crown-lands, forests, 
mines, and the royal monopolies like the manufac¬ 
ture and supply of salt. 

Crown lands when cultivable were placed under 
the officer in charge of agriculture, (Sitadhyaksa) 
who either cultivated these lands directly or let 
vuem out on hire to peasants agreeing to pay a 
share of the produce. 

In case of direct cultivation, the government 
employed hired workmen, slaves, or condemed 
criminals, or those working in lieu of nonpayment 
of fines. 

In case of land being handed over to peasants 
working for a share, they paid from 1/5 to 1/3 to 
the government. The royal share varied inversely 
as the farmer had to work hard in carry; ig 
water to the fields. 

Next to the crown lands, were the forests, 
i hese fetched in those days, as they even now do 
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to our own government, a large income. Their 
appropriation by the king belonged to the 
Kautilyan or the immediate Pre-Kautilyan period. 
The forest-produce was collected by forest officials, 
who also preserved game and administered the 
stringent game-laws. Some portions of the 
forests were entirely set apart for wild animals 
which remained preserved games. In other parts 
were established factories for various purposes. 

(swirorasm warer ¥ % 

The preservation ot elephants was under the 
charge of different officials ( ) who 

were under the Nagavanadhyaksa. They carried 
on khedda operations and tamed young elephants. 
Injury to elephants was visited with severe penal¬ 
ties ( igj: )• Tusks, bones and other 

parts of dead elephants were collected. Kautilya 
attaches great importance to the possession of 
elephants, owing to the great part they played 

in the war-fare of those days. ( 

CPs 5 i+[) In his opinion, the best elephants were 
those of the East c.g. Kalinga, KarGsa and 
of the extreme East. Those of Dasarna and 
Aparanta were of medium quality, while, those 
of Saurastra and Pancajana were of inferior 
qnality. 

Forests otherwise supplying various article- 
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were under the Dravya-vanadhyaksa and sent 
supplies to the Kupyadbyaksa. ( ^sg- 

). These forest-products 
included—(1) varieties of timber, (2) bamboo, 
(3) canes and creepers, (d) bark of plants, (e) 
materials for rope-making, (f) various flowers and 
leaves, (9) Various roots, medicinal herbs and 
plants, (10) poisonous plants and poisonous herbs, 
(11) various animals, their skins, bones, etc. (12) 
metals and metal-products including [crude] iron, 
copper, bronze, and other natural ores and alloys, 
(13) earthenware, (14) miscellaneous products 
including charcoal, wood, logs and leaves. 

Royal manufactories for weaving and rope¬ 
making existed, as well as cattle-farms. All these 
were sources of great gain. These were stocked 
in royal godowns, and either sold to the people 
or were utilised in all possible ways. Conse¬ 
quently, these were a source of income and 
benefit to the state. 


Mines —The royal ownership of mines and 
minerals extracted therefrom, was again a 
great source of income to the king. When 
and how the ownership of the mines was vested 
in the king, is not easy to find out but 
probably, it arose with the appropriation of the 
res nulltus and waste belonging to nobody, and 
in course of time, these came under the direct 
ownership of the king. Kautilya more than 
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emphasises the necessity of royal ownership of 
mines, since they produced gold, silver and pre¬ 
cious metals. This contributed to a welfilled 
treasury, which in its turn, ensured a per¬ 
manent military force, vital to the safety and 
permanence of a king’s authority. As he himself 
says— 

^tcrtttvr: trfsr. nsnsra i 

mwnr 11 

Theoritically, all mines, whether of precious 
metals or of base metals belonged to the king and 
all profits went to him. But, in regard to their 
working, the government did not stand in 
the way of private effort or tried to kill it 
entirely. It did not discourage private enter¬ 
prise, but, on the other hand, invited such enter¬ 
prise and capital, and let out extensive mines 
requiring great outlays of capital to capitalists. 
These latter either paid a fixed rent or worked 
for a share of the profits. Smaller mines requir¬ 
ing less capital or less labour, the state reserved 

for its own working. Thus says Kautilya— JrTF’jhj- 
Eiirfiptr ^ i 

In addition to these above, the government 
derived a substantial income from other sources 
one of the most prominent of which was the 
depreciation of the currency. As we know from 
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the chapter on mines, the state in those days 
monopolised the manufacture of the metallic 
currency and employed two officials, the 
Laksanadhyaksa and the Rupadarsaka to superin¬ 
tend the work. From the directions given 
m connection with their duties, it is clear that the 
government did not scruple to make out some¬ 
thing of a depreciation of the metal, out of which 
coins were made. In the Middle Ages, too, 
such practices were resorted to by European 
kings. 

All mines worked by the governmeut, as well 
as those worked by private capitalists, were under 
the jurisdiction of the Akaradhyaksa, the highest 
officer in charge of mining. In all mines, work¬ 
men with expert knowledge, men well-up in the 
science of detecting valuable ores and in the art 
of extraction of metals, or those who belonged 

to guilds of experts, ( 

3TT ) l or expert miners themselves 
were employed. 

Kautilya gives us details of the crude 
metallurgical processes of those days, the ways 
of detecting various ores or the methods of their 
extraction. These are of no importance to us, 
but, their explanation is of importance in other 
conne tions. The superintendent’s work con¬ 
sisted in putting down clandestine trade or theft 
of minerals. ( 
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His next and more important work was to 
supervise the storing and collection of such 
minerals, their classification and superintendence 
O’ their manufacture for commercial purposes. 

For these various purposes, there were 
different officials acting under him. The most 
important of them were the following— 

(1) The Lohadhyaksa—who w'as in charge 


of base-metal manufacture. ( 

?4- 

tinker I =3 ) He 


superintended the manufacture of 
various alloys in common use and 

articles made of these eg . of bell 
metal, bronze, etc. 

(2) The Laksanadhyaksa—who manufac¬ 


tured coins and tokens of silver or 


copper, mixed with alloys ( 

.) e.g. 

Rupyas Panas, Ardha-panas etc. 

(3) The RGpadarsaka —who manufactured 

token coins and tested them ( *[33313*: 
q«J3T3T 3 

wrarl) 

(4) The Suvarnadhyaksa —who was in 

charge of the extraction of gold. This 
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officer was in charge of gold extraction, 
while, another superintended the 
manufacture of gold utensils and orna¬ 
ments for the people, which industry 
also appears to have been solely in the 
hands of government officials. This 
official was named Sauvarnika and had 
his office in a prominent part of the city 

^ wmci i dtw^T- 

In addition to these, there were other officials 
associated with the Akaradhyaksa. e.g. 

(5) The Khanyadhyaksa—in charge of sea 

mines, and extracting corals, conch- 
shells, pearls, etc. ( 

The extraction of alkali ( ^jr; ) and 

its supervision was also a part of his 
duties, while, the extraction of salt 
was entrusted to the next official, 

(6) The Lavanadhyaksa—who superintend¬ 

ed the manufacture of salt ( 

efW«TT*i MSS# ^ 

W 'S'lyifi ) and collected the excise in¬ 
come arising therefrom. He supplied 
the public demand and fixed the price. 









Salt seems to have been a royal monopoly, 
and on imported salt a duty of 1*6 was levied 
( sff Wf ^Trl ) Any infringement of 

this monopoly right or income was severly 
punished. Clandestine manufacture of salt [adulte¬ 
ration ?] was punished. ( ^TTcl ) 

The rigor of the monopoly rules was mitigated 
in the case of the Vanaprasthas, Srotriyas, hermits 
and royal labourers ( ^ I 

wlio were given salt for their own consumption. 

Next to these monopolies, goods in which the 
king had a trading right, or those which were 
manufactured or produced in royal farms and 
manufactories, had a preference in the market over 
those of private manufacture or produce. This 
preference was probably in the shape of freedom 
from duties and preferential treatment, which 
enabled them to have a readier salt In regard to 
these, we have no specification by name or detail, 
but there is reason for believing that such a prefer¬ 
ence existed, and that these were vested in favour¬ 
ed individuals who had sole agencies therein. 
( etc 

P. 98.) 

(7) Forced labour—was again a source of 
benefit and income to the state. 

21 
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(8) Fines—from law-courts brought con¬ 
siderable revenue. The Arthasastra laws hard 
and rigorous as they were, were profitable to the 
state, in as much as, the principle of levying 
fines in lieu of mutilation or imprisonment made 
a large number to pay. 

(9) Accidental Income—In addition to these, 
there were accidental incomes from the follow¬ 
ing :— 

(a) The king had his escheat on all properties 
without heir, (thus, in the chap on. Samaharta, 

we find mention of ; g?T>t l TcT3i*3nt : P333T« : r) 

(3) Lost property without owner passed to 
the king. ( ) 

(c) Treasure-troves went to the king. 

(fafegrenfrin:) 

(10) Occasional and extraordinary taxes were 

levied in times of distress, war or other emergen¬ 
cies. These took the form of enhanced revenue 
exactions and Pranayas, mentioned in the chapter 
on • In addition, there were 

exactions like the forced loans and Benevolences 
which we find in Medieval England. 

(11) Interest—on loans of money and corn 
advanced to cultivators brought something more 
to the treasury. 
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RECEIPT AND AUDIT 

This vast income derived from all these 
heads mentioned above, was when collected, 
handed over to the Receiver-Genera! or the 
Sannidhata, who was entrusted with the duty ot 
receiving these. His real functions are 
clearly explained in the Arthasastra, where we 
find him not only in charge of receipts, but also 
in charge of constructing treasury-houses, trading 
houses and store-houses. But, the general evidence 
of the chapter shows that he was the highest 
receiving officer, and we have passages whic i 
speak of his receiving collections of all sorts. 

(1) e.g. gems and precious stones. 

(2) precious metals and coins ( 

(3) pure and fresh grains ( ^ 

In regard to receipts in kind, probably, t ere 
were other officers who acted under nm, 
as collecting and receiving officials e.g. 

(11 The Ktlpy&dhyaksa, who collected 
mainly forest-products which have already >eci 
enumerated. 
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(2) The Kosthagaradhyaksa,—who collected 
all payments i» kind. These were all stored, one 
naif being especially kept in reserve for the 
people incase of famines or other emergencies. 

In regard to all kinds of receipts, there was a 
strict account department, with a number of officials 
W1 ° const antly audited the income. In all offices, 
government officials were required to know the 
various sources of income, the various local 
customs ( ), the various forms of 

royal dues and gains, the [local] rates of exchange 
and barter, the obligations and dues of families 
ana corporations, the immunities granted to men 
or castes, grants to courtiers, remissions of taxation 

and various other factors connected with collec¬ 
tion. 

1 here were offices and sub-offices under the 
treasury, and in each place, detailed registers were 
kept by the official in charge assisted by his scribes 
and accountants ( mTfwnv. ) . The work of 
each office was supervised by a superintendent 
(Jfnnrfapin) 


The account books were kept in detail. In 
Til entries, the names of the treasurer ( fspfpqq); ) 
ihe prescriber ( ), the receiver ( ) 

the payer ( ) and the person who caused 

payment ( ), were clearly written down. 
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Generally, all accounts were submitted in the. 
month ot Asadha, which marked the close of the 
financial year.[?] But, all the officers were bound 
io keep their accounts up to date, and the super¬ 
intendents checked daily. All receipts were 
checked and verified, in reference to place and 
time, the form of collection, the person paying or 
the one receiving it. Tampering with accounts 
was severely punished, as well as attempts at 
falsifying the registers. 

boremost attention was paid to financial 
administration, since, it was upon the well-kept 
treasury that all undertakings depended. ( 

WCWT:). Dishonesty on the part of the collecting 
or receiving officials was severely checked. The 
use of royal articles, exchanging these for other 
such of similar though lower quality, carrying on 
trade with state money, or lending royal money 
on interest, defalcation, theft, or all such fradulent 
practices were severely punished. It is needless to 
enumerate the forty kinds of enbezzlement men¬ 
tioned by Kautilya, since, they would be out of 
place here, though, surely instructive to those that 
study details of the various branches of adminis¬ 
tration. The attention paid shows the perfect and 
efficient system, which existed in those days. 

In ail offices, measures were taken to punish 
indifferent or dishonest officials. In the head- 
offices, the higher officials had to meet and present 
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their accounts collectively, otherwise, they were 
punished. Similarly, clerks failing to keep or 
present daily accounts were punished, though 
occasionally, time was given. For fraudulent 
tampering with accounts or for thefts of various 
description, the punishment varied from fines of 
various sums to the penalty of death. Informers 
and spies ( ) were kept, who constantly 

apprised the higher officials of the doings ana 
malpractices of subordinate officers. If proved, 
they were heavily fined and the informants were 
rewarded. 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 

Having given a detailed account of the 
revenue and its collection, we pass on to discuss 
the public expenditure of those days. Broadly 
speaking, the vast revenue was spent partly in 
maintaining the royal dignity, in defending and 
protecting the country, as well as in discharging 
the obligations which the government had taken 
upon itself. 

1 he chief heads of expenditure were :— 

(1) Maintenance of the Royal Household, 
the Harem, including the queens, the concubines, 
princes (and their education), the harem-guards, 
spies, the king’s kitchen and the guards that pro¬ 
tected the Royal person. 

(2) Maintenance of the religious establish¬ 
ment with the priests, and the sacrificers. 

(3) Payment of the salaries of higher officials, 
and their subordinates including the magistracy 
and the judiciary, the police, the espionage and 
the menial staff. 

(4) Maintenance of the Army and the Navy 
c g- payment of soldiers, and pensions, together 
with the cost of maintaining the fortifications and 
implements of war. 
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(5) Maintenance of factories, manufacturing 
establishments, mines, forests etc. 

(6) Payment and maintenance of hired 
labourers, miners and the vast menial establish¬ 


ment etc. 

(7) Grants and loans to cultivators, irrigation 
expenses, or grants in aid of co-operative 
irrigation, settlement of villages, aids to new 
settlers etc. 


(8) Maintenance of widows and orphans and 
the infirm or the distressed. 

(9) Grants to teaching establishments and 
pensions to learned men or teachers, both of the 
sacred lore as well as of the secular sciences. 

(10) Pensions to the children and relatives of 
deceased officials, and the widows and orphans of 
soldiers killed in battle. 

(11) Public works and the maintenance of 
roads, canals, embankments etc. 

Royal Household —We have no means of 
ascertaining approximately the amount of money 
or the proportion of revenue spent on each of 
these various heads. But, undoubtedly, the h.oyal 
Household, as in the case of most European 
countries in the 17th and 18th centuries, (where 
all collections and expenses were made in the 
name of the king) absorbed a large part 
of the revenue. The personal requirements 
of the king, the safety of his person and the 
ministration to his pleasure cost a huge sum 
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Kings of those days kept harems full of 
concubines in addition to their lawfully-wedded 
queens, and each of these iadies had a large 
number of attendants or servants. The harem 
itself required for its protection and the preserva¬ 
tion of its health and sanctity, a number of higher 
olficials, physicians, spies, courtisan-spies, old men, 
poiosn-detectors, and eunuchs. To these, must be 
added the cost of keeping different house-holds 
for princes and princesses and their education. 

We have neither details nor any account of the 
expenses of the royal house-hold. Only in the 
chapter on the “Payments to Servants” there is 
a statement that the Chief Queen was paid 48,000 
[gold ?] pieces a year. 

The Religious Establishment —It also entail¬ 
ed a great expenditure. The Purohita whom the 
f-ing regarded almost as a father enjoyed the 
salary of the Mantrin (48000). Under him 
were ‘die Rtvij, Acarya, and minor sacrificing 
priests. The Rtvij and the Acarya enjoyed the 
same remuneration as the Purohita, while 
Astrologers, Omen-readers, and the Pur&na- 
reefters received 1000 panas a year. 

In addition to these who formed a permanent 
"Stablishment, grants were made to the Siddhas 
a nd i apasas, while, to the ordinary Srotriyas or the 
priests of villages, wt>e given Brahmadeya land 
,i nd immunity from general taxation, in addition 
Co certain grants of salt and other articles. 

22 
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Payment of Officials —Next to the religious 
establishment, comes the important head of expen¬ 
diture on the payment of officials. As in our own 
days, the India of the fourth country B. C. was 
governed by a powerful and highly-paid bureau¬ 
cracy. file government took care to pay them 
handsome renumerations and salaries in cash, 
so that they might live comfortably and might 
not have recourse to fraudulent means of 
adding to their income. The details are given in 
the chapter on the ‘'Payment of servants', but, only 
this may be mentioned that officials of the highest 
grade—the Mantrins got 48000 panas a year, 
while, those of the second grade, including the 


Dvauvarika, Antarvamsika, Pras&sta, Samaharta 
and the Sannidh0.ta, got 24000 a year. Adhya- 
ksas, city-superintendents, judges, the President 
and members of the Mantriparisat all got 12000 a 
year. Accountants, clerks, counters and 
scribes of the lowest grade got 500 a year. 
Physicians and surgeons got 2000 a year. The 
salary of spies varied from 500 a year to up¬ 
wards. Village labourers got less or the same. 

When we consider the vast number of officials, 
we are bound to conclude that the administration 
was costly and the government paid with both 
hands to make it efficient 

The Army and the Navy—As in the case of 
modern India, the defence of the Empire was 
a costly one. Huge sums were spent on the 
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Army and the Navy and the allied departments 
of Commissariat, Transport, Armoury, Espionage 
and various other sections. 1 he Maurya 
army, if we are to believe in Greek accounts, 
approached a million in its personnel (e.g. 600000 
foot, + 30000 horse, + 4 x 9000 elephant-riders, 

+ 3 x 8000 charioteers.). The salary of men, 
even if we compute at the rate given by Ivautilya 
was a huge sum. According to him, foot soldiers 
got 500 a year, servants, horse-attendants and 
menials attached to the departments got 60 pan. > 
a year, while higher officials like charriot-leaders, 
got 2000 panas a year. The next higher m grade 
were the commanders of bands of horse, elephant, 
foot and chariot, who got 4000 a year each. 
Higher grade commanders of the four sections 
got 8000 a year along with the Pradestarah. 
The Nayaka got 12000 a year, while the 
Prasasta got 24000. The highest official, the 
Senapati got 48000 a year. The hugeness of 
die amount appears simply from a calculation of 
the pay of foot soldiers e.g. 600,000 x 500 
300,000,000 panas. This huge total was further 
swelled by the cost of maintaining the soldiers < 
the huge number of horse, elephant an 
attached to the fighting and transport wmgs o 
the Army, and in giving food and clothing to t 
forced labourers impressed into the army service. 
The food supplied to men in those days was not 
scanty and in even in these days when Indians as a 
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diet, the expense for maintain- 
would be considerable. 


" ** c -- or * es and Mines After the army and the 
navy, the various factories were a source of ex¬ 
penditure. I he various farms, manufactories, 
cattle-farms, the royal agricultural establishments, 
too, cost a very huge sum, though they were 
productive of great benefits to the state. 

Other important items of expenditure were 
tne Rimes and Forests. There, too, large numbers 
of men were employed and vast expenses were 
caused. 

Agriculture and Arts —From these, we pass 
on to heads of expenditure of quite a different 
character. These were caused mainly with a view 
to further the happiness of the people actively, by 
grants to agriculture or the arts. In regard to’the 
encouragement of agriculture, we find in the chapter 
on Janapada-nivesa, the direction that the king must 
give poor agriculturists privileges and exemptions 
without injuring his revenue. (cf. 

w<n qfoftqqrfM* 

*rsn i 

*raprasi i fqssT^- 

STlFTRl I p, 47.) Not to speak of this, loans were 

granted, and in times of famine and pestilence, 
special loans and advances were made. As I have 
shown elsewhere, we find these things in the Epic, 
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and in the Sabha parva. ch. V, this rate of interest 
is put down at 1% per annum. 

Educational Pensions— Another item of 
importance was the royal grant to the cause of 
Education. This existed from time immemorial. 
Not to speak of gifts to sages in the Brahmanic 
a ge, we have in the Buddhist literature, the Maha- 
sala ( and ) class enjoying royal 

grants of villages. In the days of the Arthasastra, 
the Acaryas and Vidyavantas who were teachers 
°f the non-sacred branches, got pensions vary¬ 
ing from 500 panas to 1000 panas 

?mrt drifts*, ) 

nnd probably, along with these, the Adhyaksas, 
Vaktrnah and Prayoktrnah, who taught agricul¬ 
ture and the technical arts. Srotriyas, too, were the 
•'eceipients of their usual privileges and favours. 

Pensions to Officials —The grant of pensions 
to retired officials was also another source of 
expenditure. Not only those who retired after 
meritorious service, but those dying in harness, 
had their wives and children provided for. 

(rjprenn 

i iftfiwwifiwi i0s^3 

ipffi » Kau. p. 246.) 

Public Poor Relief— While these people enjoy 
f - f l the special favours of the king, the relief of 
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the poor was regarded as a royal duty in ancient 
India. The king was regarded by the jurists 
and thinkers of India as the natural guardian 
of the orphan and the widow (parens patriae). the 
patron of the Srotriya and the protector of 
the decrepit, the aged or the starving poor. 
Kautilyatoo, inculcates upon kings this royal duty 
though, with his own characteristic brevity 
he speakes less of theory or principle and simply 
entrusts to the king the above duty of maintaining 

the orphan or indigent. ( e.g. 

TTSTt fspjtlTcl I I TWl'cililig 

). Beyond this, we know nothing until we 
come to the Smkraniti. Poor relief was thus an 
important duty of the king and in this, there 
was no distinction of caste or creed. 

Relief of Distress —The Royal government Was 
not content with these provisions, but remained 
always prepared for greater emergencies. In 
times of famine, it took emergency measures 
as well as in times of pestilence or epidemics. It 
did something more. It kept in reserve x /t the 
produce of the royal farms or the taxes paid in 
kind, for relieving the distress of its subjects 

( fprlw )• We shall discuss 

these emergency measures elsewhere. 

Public Works -- The last though not the least 
important head of expenditure was that on public 
works. Even in those days, the government spent 
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money in works of public utility. They construct- 
ed roads and built embankments and reservoirs of 
water for the good of the agriculturist. In some 


cases, the government helped co-operative irri- 
gational works. The Greeks bear testimony to 
the existence of the Grand Trunk Road joining 
Pataliputra with the western-most provinces of 
India, as also to the canals and reservoirs which 
were maintained and repaired by the king and 
supervised by royal officials. A late inscription 
of the time of Rudradamana bears testimony to 
the creation of the Sudarsana lake under the 
direction of Candragupta’s Yavana* viceroy 
Pusyagupta. Kautilya gives us no details, nor 
mentions any contemporary undertakings, but, he 
expressly says that the king should— 




(Kau. p. 49.) 


* The reference here is to the Girnar.t lake which was also 
reconstructed in the days of the Guptas. In that connection, o 
lattr history of the lake is given by the officer in charge. As to 
the public works of A; 0 ka, some viharn-., pillars, stupas and 
monuments have still survived, and his inscriptions bear 
testimony to his roads with serais , his hospitals lor men and 
animals and his religious buildings. 
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POLICE ADMINISTRATION 

By the time of the Arthas&stra, an efficient 
police system had grown up. The simple yet 
summary methods of dealing with the law¬ 
breaker which subsisted in the Vedic age, had 
been followed by the creation of special officers 
with criminal jurisdiction. The Jatakas give us 
a picture of the methods and measures of the 
times. There were first of all the village- 
headman and his officers, the Codakas, and then 
above them the Viniscaya-Mahamatyas with their 
higher criminal jurisdiction. These did all for 
the preservation of peace. In the small tribal 
states, these measures were sufficient for the pre¬ 
servation of peace. But, the state of affairs 
changed when the Great Monarchy embracing 
the whole of Northern India came to be 
established and consequently a higher organisa¬ 
tion came into existence. 

Kautilya gives us a general description of the 
police measures to be adopted by the king. Of 
these, the following are important— 

(1) First of all, the kingdom was to have its 
frontiers protected by officials appointed 
for that purpose. 
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The frontiers were moreover fortified 
and in important places, frontier- 
guards watched new-comers whose 
antecedents were enquired into. Then, 
they were disarmed and allowed to 
enter with pass-ports. 

(2) Within the kingdom, there were police 
head-quarters established in all principal 
centres where there were also law- 
courts. Thus, in the midst of 300 
villages there was a Sthiiniya, a Drona- 
mukha in the midst of 400 villages, a 
Kharvata or Kharvatika in the midst of 
200 villagers, and a Sangrahana in the 
midst of 10 villages. 

All these places were probably garrisoned with 
troops commanded by officers of various grade. 
Whenever any emergency arose, these troops lent 
assistance to the officers in charge of villages 
or towns. Probably, there was in these days no 
fine distinction between the civil and the military 
as regards police. The duty of preserving 
peace was entrusted to the SamSharta and the 
Sthanikas under him. I hey also instructed 
their subordinates in matters of police-duties 
and employed spies 

This was the general arrangement. In addi¬ 
tion to these, there were local officers entrusted 
with the duty of keeping peace in their respective 
areas. 
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(1) In towns, the Nagaraka was in charge 
of the city-police 

(2) In villages, the Gramika or Grama- 
dhyaksa was in charge of the police. He possess¬ 
ed inferior criminal jurisdiction, watched new 
comers and could summarily expel from the village 
thieves or adulterers. In case of abuse of power, 
he was himself liable to pay a fine. 

(3) In the intervening areas there was the 
Vivitadhyaksa, who seems to have exeicised 
criminal and police powers. He enquired into 
the whereabouts of passersby and did not allow 
anybody to pass except with passports. He pro¬ 
tected travellers from thieves, dacoits or wild 
animals and made arrangments for supplying 
the regions with water and caused places of 
rest to be established. Under him, were 
hunters and guards accompanied by dogs 
who watched the approach of thieves or gangs 
of outlaws. If they apprehended danger, they 
sent men on horseback to inform villagers, or 
in case of risings of wild tribes, gave the 
alarm by sending out royal carrier-pigeons, or by 
means of a series of beacon-fires, {eg. fMrtcTT'^^T 

jjgrr qs§icH.qfV.a^t^UTfa I 

wr^fvrrr^n^nw: wg: i WW' 

fq?T35T SfT 33^31^13TT ^ TTST 

m i Kau. p. Hi.) 
Ordinarily, Candidas, Savaras, and Pulindas, were 

- a 
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employed for police duties. 




MTT^nf^TT W, Kau. p. 46.) | 

1 o facilitate the work of these police officials, 
a strict watch was kept on all movements of 
people, from one place to another. Men travell¬ 
ing from one part of the country to another had 
to show passports and answer querries of police 
officials. For issuing passports, there were 
officers in charge of passports which were granted 
on the payment of one masaka. ( 


tmsr fasaifacj wt i 

Kau. p. 140). These were liable to be 
examined. Anyone who could not prove his bona 

fidcs by showing these was fined. ( tfTeim"! 

elixir ^TTc? ). These were examined by 
the Vivitadhyaksa, by tlie officers of the 
Navadhyaksa at the ferries, or the officers at 
town-gates or during entrance into villages. 

Next to these impediments on movements of 
people from one part to another, there were 
spies of various classes and under various 
garbs. We have an enumeration of these 
spies in the chapter on GQdha-purusotpattih 
and the following, one. The more important 
classes of spies were the Kapatikas, the Udas- 
thitas, the Vaidehakas, the Grhapatikas, and 
the Tapasa-vyanjakas, while in addition to these 
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were the Satrinah, the Tiksnas, and the Bhiksuki. 
These were employed both by the Samaharta 
and his subordinates or by the officers of the 
Kantaka-sodhana. These men not only gave 
information about thieves, adulterers, crimi¬ 
nals, coiners, forgers, poisoners, assasins and 
themselves, tempted wicked criminals of various 
description, but, in the guise of holy men or 
pretending to be criminals themselves learned their 
secrets, and either caught them red-handed 
in the act of committing crimes, or detected 
young men with evil tendencies. It is not the 
place for describing in detail the methods 
they employed in detecting criminals, but the 
description of their duties and methods form 
an interesting and amusing study. Nobody 
can help admiring the author of the Arthasastra 
for his knowledge of men and methods. 


Some more spies were employed by the civil 
administration and were stationed in disguise, 
at cross-roads, ruined temples, Caityas, terries, 
in wine-shops, or brothels, and in all possible 

rendezvous of the wicked. ( 

Kau. p. 143.) | 


To ensure the efficiency of these measures, 
the government imposed responsibility both on 
localities and on the officers in charge of them. 
Thus, in the chapter on Aticara, we are told that 
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merchants on entering a village had to inform 
the Headman about their goods. If, during their 
stay, the merchants lost anything, the village- 
chief had to make good the loss. If the theft 
was committed during a journey from one village 
to another, the Vivltadhyaksa had to make the 


loss good. ( TfTf^^T 'STcTCTKT '‘1%: I 

wtrfwi i ^nrrTJfiT5 


Kau. p. 232.) 

For detecting thieves, a special officer was 
employed named Cora-rajjuka and a special tax 
was levied on localities. 

Further, to prevent crimes, not only men 
of evil tendencies or their movements were 
watched by officials, but, restrictions were put on 
the indiscriminate trading in arms or their carry¬ 
ing by subjects. Private citizens trading in arms 
had such goods confiscated by the customs 
officials or the Navadhyaksa’s men. (pp. 114 and 
12t>) Merchants from abroad had to deposit their 
arms with the frontier-guards (a practice still 
enforced by the British at Khyber against the 
Kabulis and the border people) or were allowed 
to carry them on receiving permits to do so. 

(tFTffsNi’F'i *1*55*144 I 

Kau. p. 247). Carrying ol weapons at night 
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in towns was also forbidden. ( 

TRJSIT: ^Wir. p. 146). Move¬ 

ments near the king’s palace or climing on to 
city walls was also punishable. Visitors in cities 
to wine shops, hotels of cooked food or meat, 
brothels or houses of ill-fame were registered 

P- 144). $ 
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THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 


According to the theorists of the Arthasastra 
school, a strong army was one of the most import¬ 
ant requisites of the state. Consequently, great 
attention was paid to the maintenance and or¬ 
ganisation of the army. 

According to the Creek travellers, tne affairs 
of the army and the navy were managed by 
six boards which supervised the work of the 
following different sections :— 


(1) The Infantry 

(2) The Supply and Com¬ 

missariat 

(3) The Horse 

(4) The Elephant 

(5) The Chariot 

(6) The Navy. 


(All these 
boards accord¬ 
ing to the 
Greeks, being 
constituted of 
six members 
each.) 


The Arthasastra mentions no such boards, but 


it mentions a number of heads of depart¬ 
ments. eg. 


(1) The Ayudhagaradhyaksa. 

(2) The Pattyadhyaksa. 

(3; The Ilastyadhyaksa. 

(4) The Ralhadhyaksa. 


(5) The Navadhyaksa. 

(6) The Asvfidhyaksa. 




minis 



The Ayudhagaradhyaksa was in charge of 


the Armoury. He had to collect or manufac¬ 


ture the requisite weapons, keep them in proper 


order and make them up to date, c. g ., the arms 
and weapons of soldiers, the armours of men-at- 
arms, cavalry-mcn and chariot troops. 

(b) He had to keep weapons and implements 
for defending forts or for assailing those of the 

enemy, (e.g. tnfqPnTrera: 

wwwawrrotf ^ cT5TM*Hr 


fiufiscrfit: I Kau. p. 101.) 

All these weapons are enumerated in the 
chapter on Ayudhagaradhyaksa, where full detail;, 
are given. From these, it would seem that the 
ordinary weapon of the infantryman was a sword, 
a bow and arrows, a javelin, and in some cases 
lances, with a body-covering of tough bull-hide. 
Higher class officers had armours both of iron- 
netting or of sheet-steel with coverings for the 
head, arms, breast or the thighs. 

Elephants, chariots and horses, too, had 
coverings and helmets. For resisting sieges, 
there were various devices, the exact nature 
of which is difficult to determine. These included 
iron or wooden beams to crush the enemy, 
revolving discs turning in the path of the enemy s 
way of advance, devices for throwing stones or 
setting fire, as well as those for throwing numer¬ 


ous arrows all at once. 
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It is needless to enumerate them. Weapons 
for investment or destruction of forts are interest¬ 
ing. They included implements like the catapult 
or the ballista for throwing stone-balls, devices for 
setting fire to the enemy’s camp, (including balls 
fired along with an arrow), devices for breaking 
the walls and high moving towers to enable men 
to climb the walls of the fort. They are similar 
to the moving towers used in Babylonian and 
Persian warfare. 

The Ayudhagarudhyaksa was in charge of 
all these. He had to make arrangements for 
their manufacture and up keep in proper condi¬ 
tion. All weapons were marked with the royal 
emblem and were issued to troops either on active 
duty or in parade. When the active duty or 
parade was over, the weapons were again returned 
to the armoury. ( 

i i p. 247). 

II. infantry: —The officer in charge of the 
infantry was entrusted with the training, discipline 
and organisation of foot soldiers. He superintend¬ 
ed their regular drilling and training in various 
forms of warfare (p.247). In the absence of all 
details, our knowledge is supplemented by an im ¬ 
portant passage in which Kautilya mentions the 
various forms of warfare e.g. fighting in low-lands, 
fighting in the open, fighting with missiles 
( )> fighting with tunnelling or entrench- 

24 
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ments, fighting at night and in day-time ( 

^ f^STTct ) 

lil. cavalry : The officer in charge of the 
cavalry had (with the assistance of his subordi¬ 
nates) to take charge of the horses, as well as 
cavalrymen. Horses were regularly trained for 
war. and great pains were taken to make them 
servicable. Veterinary officers took care of 
their health, and efforts were made to keep them 
in good condition of training. The details of the 
chapter on the Cavalry superintendent are really 
interesting and supply valuable information even 
to the specialists of the present day. 

IV. Chariots:—The section of chariot- 
fighters formed a separate department. Special 
care was taken for the construction and pro¬ 
tection of chariots with armours. According 
to Kautilya, chariots were generally 10x12 
purusa in measurement. Another form of 
chariot was smaller. No more details are given. 
1 hey were of various type and construction. 
Some were used in drawing idols or men of 
positions, while, others were specially constructed 
foi war fare or for assailing the fortifications 
of the enemy ( 

STltafWqirfaTO T3JT5T ^TRifcJ p. 139) No more 
details are given in the Arthasastra, but, the 
Greek accounts show that in war they were 
drawn by two or more horses, and were very 
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servi cable on account of their swift movement. 
1 his enabled the chariot force to assail or turn 
the Hank of the enemy or to pursue a flying 
coloum. The chariot troops were given special 
training, in fighting. The importance of the 
chariot is proved by its use by Porus in the war 
against Alexander. Fuller details are obtainable 
from Greek authors. 

V. The Naval force—It was under the 
Navadhyaksa. According to the evidence of 
Kautilya as well as that of the Greeks, the naval 
force was considerable and had to perform multi¬ 
farious duties. The state maintained both big 
sails ( ) controlled by captains, steersmen, 

and expert keepers of the sail and rigging, and 
small boats () The officials of the 

also Navadhyaksa had not only to protect the 
coastal regions or rivers from enemys, or to put 

down piracy ( f%‘t%T^FT but, they were 

also in charge of administering the maritime 
and water-way regulations and those relating 
to markets and harbours. ( tTO} 

). They w r ere in charge of the following 

duties :— 

(1) Collection of maritime customs. 

(2) Protection of ports and shipping. 

(3) Prevention of the smuggling of arms and 

weapons or prohibited articles of 
commerce. 
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(4) Guarding of the ferries and fords and the 

collections arising from the former. 

(5) Apprehension of criminals, run-aways 

from justice, smugglers, men taking to 
orders against the laws and to avoid 
the burdens of life, and all sorts of 

undesirable persons* ( *TRTT 

farf »J35TITWT- 

fanr?^r 

I p. 127.) 

( 6 ) Protection of vessels or seamen in dis¬ 
tress. (*nerr??ri m fa^wsfaici). 

( 7 ) Regulation of the entry and exit of 

foreign ships or vessels going to foreign 
lands ( gRfatrfw: WaTPHTOT 3 T 

fairs:). 

Maritime taxes —Maritime tolls and duties 
were a source of income to the state. These 
included. 

(1) Kliptas from maritime villages ( iRTfR- 

wtt: m <?$r:) 

(2) Nauka-hatakas paid by fishermen ( 

^ 51 : ) 

( 3 ) Harbour-dues paid by merchants ( 
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(4) Fares for voyages, paid by merchants and 
passengers using royal ships ( 


(5) Duties and taxes paid by those employed 
in pearl-fishery or collection of conch- 
shells () 

VI. Elephants—Constituted an important 
arm of the fighting force. They were used in 
war from time immemorial. Elephants were 
covered with mail and thus protected, they 
carried fighting-men on their back and were used 
in checking the advance of enemy elephants and 
of infantry. The Arthasastra contains directions 
for the proper feeding, training and treatment of 
elephants. Elephant-forests were kept under 
royal officials and elephants were preserved 
from hunting. 

The above departments supervised the control 
and organisation of the army. Kautilya men¬ 
tions single officers, while, the Greeks men¬ 
tion departmental boards. Perhaps, each depart¬ 
ment was controlled not by individual officers, 
but, was presided over by a number of ministers 
who held office for a lfmited term as directed by 

Kautilya. ( WWm. P- 

In addition to these, there were other branches 
of the fighting force. I he chapter on Sangta- 
mika gives us many more interesting details 
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about the Auxiliary Limbs of the fighting force. 
These included the following sections of the 
army :— 

(1) Guards for protecting the life of the 


Sovereign. 



p. 362.) 

(2) Troops of the Vardhaki and Visti , 

corresponding to our Sappers, Miners and 
Engineers. Their business was to march 
in advance of the army, to dig wells or to 
construct roads. They were led by the 
Prasasta who held independent command. 
These were trained in the work of speedy 
entrenchment, in constructing camps, and 
in raising quick fortifications, cf. 

wans iren^n ^ i 

^ gfTrira n 

(3) Spies of various descriptions, eg. 

0 l ) Spies who collected informations 
about the enemy's strength or the 
disposition of his forces. 

{ b ) Fighting spies (akin to the agents 
■ provocateurs of the German army) 
well-versed in Kutayuddha, who 
incited enemy forces to revolt, 
spread false rumours about the 
enemy’s defeat, mixed poison in the 
enemy’s food supply, poisoned 
their drinking water, set fire to 
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enemy’s camp and spread havoc 
and destruction, or if possible, 
assasinated the’enemy leaders. 


(4) Cooks and suppliers of food to the Army. 
The Arthasastra mentions the establish¬ 
ment of the Mahanasa, akin to the 
modern canteen arrangement. 

( 5 ) Drummers; singers and minstrels, who 
encouraged the troops and called upon 
them to fight for their king. 

( 6 ) Medical Department. --Physicians and 
nurses were also employed by the government, 
constituting something like the modern Red 
Cross or the Red Crescent department for the 
treatment of the sick and wounded. 

This department was carefully organised and 
medical men, including nurses carried food and 
medicine to the fighting lines and tended the 
wounded (fafarsfran: 

Kau. p. 367.) The Mahabharata also mentions 
them in many places. 

Constitution of the Army- 1 he command 

of the army, in times of war, was entrusted to 
chosen officers, e.g the Nayaka, the Sen&pati 
and their subordinates- Strict discipline was 
maintained in the camp All these military 
regulations will be described in detail in the 
chapter on war, (in the next volume) 
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The recruitment of the army was carried 
on with care. Probably, no conscription existed, 
though, it was the duty of all Ksattriyas to fight. 
Kautilya prefers them to Brahmana soldiers. 
1 he personnel included the following varieties of 
fighters. 

( 1 ) The Maula or hereditary troops or 
the active household troops. 

( 2 ) The Bhrtakas or mercenaries fighting 

for money. 

(3) Srenibala or contingents supplied by 

corporations of various description. 
( )• These were short-service 

men. [ ? ] 

( 4 ) Troops furnished by the allies. 

( ) 

(5) Troops furnished by wild tribes. 

( ) 
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REGULATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 

IHc regulation of Commerce and Industry 
attracted the special attention of the Arthasastra 
government. As it was the case in many ancient 
civilizations, so in India, the mind of the common 
peeple as well as that of the Lawgiver was 
dominated by an idea of ‘just price’. In the 
socal organism, all sections had a place. 
Each was entitled to the social benefits arising out 
of the labours of another. Unrestricted freedom 
t ie individual to determine the price of his 
it effort, oi an uncontrolled raising of prices 
on the part of merchants and labourers, was 
regarded as something going directly against 
A [ l f Jr,nc, ples of justice or of reasonable regulation 
of the mutual interests of classes. 

1 o add to these, the period immediately 
preceding the composition of the Arthasastra 
SdW l ‘ le evi * effects of capitalism and cornering, 
as we know from the regulations of the Dharma- 
sutras denouncing usury and the raising of prices. 
Consequently, society demand'-.; the intervention 
of the government with the purpose of enforcing 
0 ) a just price in the case of merchants 
1 — H just profit in the case of manufacturers. 

(3) a just renumeration for labourers. 

25 
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estrictions on Commerce and Industry.— 

Consequent upon this, commerce and industry 
did not enjoy the benefits of a ‘no control,’ or 
Laissez-faire system. Traders and manufac¬ 
turers were subjected to vexatious interferences on 
the part of the state. One important source of 
interference was the active competition of - the 
state which came to enjoy a number of mono¬ 
polies, with a view to enhance its revenue. The 


creation of these monopolies subjected traders to a 
keen competition with the state. The government 
zealously guarded its own interests in regard to 
its profits, and consequently, the individual trader 
suffered and the scope of private enterprise was 
narrowed down. 


Of the monopolies, as stated already the 
following were the more important, e.g .— 

(1) mines and the mining industry, 
which was wholly a government 
monopoly. 

f <i) salt was also a government monopoly. 

Next to these monopolies, the government 
probably enjoyed special privileges in regard to the 
sale of th< produce of its own farms and factories. 
The Panyadhyaksa was in charge of the sale of 
these and looked to theJ 1 disposal prior to the 
sale of similar commodities of private production. 
As a rule, they were entrusted to royal agents and 
were sold to the benefit of subjects. 

In regard to further restrictions on commerce, 
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die government was actuated by a desire to see 
that first of all, its own coffers were filled and 
secondly, the.people got things cheaper and at a 
reasonable price. 

No shop without a license. —With a view 
to these, the government did not allow persons 
to engage in any trade without its permission. 
Any one who desired to open a shop, had to take 
out a license. This put a stop to speculation 
in commodities of every day use, and allowed 
only bona fide traders to open a shop. And, as 
a result of this, greedy speculators were prevented 
from interfering with the normal supply and dis¬ 
tribution of commodities. 

Any one except a recognized tradesman 
making purchases to the excess of his own needs, 

had his goods confiscated. ( 

^TrfsrrcfT i srist ). 

During the Great War, all governments were 
compelled to suppress such speculations and 
similar measures for controlling supplies and 
regulating prices were taken. 

* Regulation of profits.— Next, it regulated the 
profits and prices of merchants. I he Arthasastra 
theory in regard to traders was that they were 

really thieves though not in name. Cf- 

? 02. II 
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As a rule, all profits were regulated in the 
case of merchants. In the case of articles of 
local produce, only 5% profit on cost was allowed. 


i q<^n|y(^j ^ajqjsj p. 202) 

while, on those of foreign production, the profit 
was limited to 10% of the purchase price. 

Any one taking extra-profits was fined. ( cfci: 

mirlr ^q<Tt tffif faqR qwrare q^qvq- 

p . 205 ) 

No Sale except in Markets — 1 o ensure 
success in the regulation of prices and profits, the 
government forbade all sales except in the 
markets. No commodity could be sold according 
to the Arthasastra, in the place of its production. 

## "etc. chapter on Sulka-vyavahara 

pp. 112 113). Ihis fact has also been attested to 

by the Greek historians. All commodities were 
examined and sealed by the local officers before 
being sent to the market. There, the goods 
were examined, their price ascertained and then 
the toll was taken according to the schedule 
given in the chapter on Sulka-vyavahara. 

Cornering Checked —Cornering was also 
checked and great pains taken to prevent the 
fluctuation of prices, owing to abnormal varia¬ 
tions in demand and supply. The dependence of 
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prices on demand and supply was clearly under¬ 
stood in those days, but the government believed 
in protection, and as such, took care not to allow 
the fluctuation of prices with abnormal demand or 
unusual supplies. In case of the over-supply of 
a particular commodity, the Panyadhyaksa acted 
as the controller of the goods. He established 
the sale of that article through one single agent, 

(feeder t 
*TI% p 205) and forbade 

others to sell it until the stock was exhausted. 

Further-more, it severely checked any tenden¬ 
cies towards the raising or lowering of prices, 
by means of cornering. (<sf[ *PWjS! 

p. 204). Groups or associations of merchants 
raising or attempting the raising of prices through 
combination were heavily fined. 

No Adulteration of Foodstuffs. Great care 

was also taken to see that the people might not 
suffer through the lowering of the quality of food¬ 
stuffs and other commodities. ( 

tree ' llq qre p- 2 o 4 -) 

Adulteration was severely punished, as we shall 
see later on in the section on sanitation. 

Weights and measures— The government 

regulated weights and measures too. Men using 
false weights or measures were severely punished- 
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For this, there were different royal officers as 
mentioned in the chapter on Pautavadhyaksa. 

Controlling Officials —In order to enforce 
all the above mentioned regulations, there were 
the following officers [or officials presiding over 
boards] :— 

(1) The Sulkadhyaksa—who ascertained the 
price and quality of goods and levied toll at the 
market-place. 

(2) The Panyadhyaksa -who regulated the 
supply, sale, and price of commodities, issued 
licenses to men setting up any trade, checked 
cornering and punished the adulteration of 
foodstuffs. 

(3) The Samsthadhyaksa—who superintended 
the sale of new or second-hand goods, put down 
the sale of goods of inferior quality, regulated 
their demand and punished the use of false 
weights and measures. 

(4) The Pautavfidhyaksa—who issued stand¬ 
ardised weights and measures which were 
regarded as the official standards in all transac¬ 
tions. (see ch. on Tula-mana-pautavam.) 

(5) The Antapalas—who examined all saleable 
commodities at the time of their entrance into the 
country, ascertained prices, levied taxes on beasts 
of burden and examined seals. 

Encouragement to Foreign Trade and Foreign 
Merchants. —While internal trade was subjected to 
all sorts of vexatious regulations, the government 
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did its best to foster foreign trade by inviting 
merchants from abroad to reside in its territory or 
by finding out markets for the goods produced at 
home. 

lo encourage foreign merchants, they were 
invited, and privileges and exemptions were 

granted to them. (trcajfasi I 

snfatfiWqrewrg gfTWTTWqfavW ^pTcl | 

^wftqqrTfrwi:) Though, 
details about their privileges are lacking, yet 
they seem to have enjoyed freedom from being 
sued in ordinary courts, except under circums¬ 
tances not clearly explained. 

The existence and the settlement of foreign 
merchants in the country is also testified to by the 
Greeks who visited India According to a frag¬ 
ment of Megasthenes one of the Boards of the 
Municipal Administration of the city of Patali- 
putra was in charge of the property of 
foreigners in case of their death in India, and 
provided arrangements for their safety during 
their stay in India. 

The government also made honest attempts to 
hnd out markets for Indian goods abroad, 
while inviting foreign merchants to settle in 
India. It does not seem to have been idle in 
its efforts for the sale of Indian goods abroad. 
It not only examined the possibility of sale in 
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these markets, but calculated the cost of trans¬ 
portation, duties leviable at different places and 
all other accessory expenses. Then, it tried to 
further the cause of Indian merchants by en¬ 
couraging them to export. ( rj 

tWS TT 1 cl ^‘ 

1 ^T£<3Pcf- 

nfct«^ I Kau. p. 99.) 

In case of no such possibilities, not even for 
barter, the government tried to send out a com¬ 
mercial expedition under a merchant who was 

to sell in free markets. ( 3T 

553t?TcI ? ) 
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REGULATION OF GUILDS AND WAGES 


While trade or commerce was thus regulated, 
the government controlled the guilds, their profits 
and wages. In an earlier period, the spirit of com¬ 
bination of the guilds seems to have enabled them 
to exact as much profit as they insisted. Conse¬ 
quently, during the age immediately preceding this 
governmental intervention, the guilds were very 
powerful. They decided all questions affecting 
themselves by their own combinations. Probably 
as a resu lt of this, the middle-class consumer or 
employer had no means of opposing them or of 
holding their own against this guild-tyranny. 

Ihe powerful Kautilya' government could not 
rook such independence on the part of these 
combinations of artisans or workmen. They 
Were not satisfied with half-measures and look 
necessary steps to bring them under control. 
With a view to the control of the guilds, Kautilya 
recommends the creation of a Board presided over 
by three Amatyas or Pradestarah, to protect and 
regulate the earnings of guilds. ( cf. 
erraran: Kail p. 200). 

Fhe chapter on Kantaka-sodhanam while silent 
as to the more important details about guilds, 
26 
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gives us some suggestions about their formation 
or working. From the evidence of an important 
passage, it seems that the board supervised the 
formation of guilds. Each individual wishing to 
enter a guild, seems to have paid an entrance-fee, 
deposited with guild-elders, who were selected on 
account of their capacity to control guild-men, on 
account of their being good capilalists, or being 
men of original ideas. These deposits so 
collected formed something like the capital of 
the guild, and could only be used up in times of 

distress. ( sfiTssanfimrc: ifew: 

fainj i farjTfr 

S3 

wdm l Kau. p. 200). Thus formed, the 
guilds had to work under the directions of the 
Board, the existence of which is clearly testified 
to by the Greek writers. The Board settled 
wages and work, together with details about the 
time for completing a work or about fines 
owing to lo$s of material caused during work. 
Failure to do the work according to the regula¬ 
tions meant the loss of wages as well as 
punishment as would appear from the following 
passage :— cf. 


^ SWT f& i 

s^qfsrqTcnssrt TO* f%TO* sns«ir«%j: I sRiq- 

htfTOW: rrffSjnrq ziKg; Kau. p. 201. 
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n the days of the Arthasastra, numerous 
guilds existed. Of these, the following were the 


more important :— e.g. 

(1) Guilds of weavers— i.e. 

( a ) weavers of cotton-cloth or coverings. 

(b) wool-weavers and blanket-makers. 

(r) silk-weavers. 


(2) Guilds of miners—employed in extracting 
minerals,’ including those who detected ores or 
reduced them. 

(3) Guilds of metal-manufacturers, gold and 
silver smiths, braziers and of the following 
classes :— e.g. 


(4) Carpenters. 

(5) Workers in stone or masonry. 

(6) Medical men. 

(7) Priests and sacrifices. 

(£) Musicians, dancers, actors etc. 

(9) Menials of various grades e.g. bath- 
^ervants, shampooers, barbers, washermen, 
scavengers, news-runners, servants of various 
grades, village servants etc. 

(10) Lower artisans, like potters, washermen 
dyers, basket-makers, confectioners etc. 

(11) Sellers and makers of cheap articles e.g. 
sellers of meat, vegetables or cooked food. 

(12) Members of various kinds of service e.g. 
soldiers, troopers, lower officials, clerks, scribes 


and accountants. 

1 o this number, we may add various grades 
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of other people whom we find already mentioned 
in the Buddhist works. Ihese include workmen 
or labourers, whose traditional number of 18 
srenis, we find mentioned even in the later Smrtis. 

Prom the point of view of modern Economic 
theory or classification, we may divide these 
guilds into the following :— e. g. 

(1) Guilds having the character of a joint 
commercial undertaking [though not often per¬ 
manent] with capital of their own and designated 
by the name of Sangha. These undertook to 
perform any piece of work. Masons or house¬ 
builders may be cited as examples. 

(2) Guilds of skilled workmen, who were 
supplied materials by capitalists and who turned 
the raw material into the fabric required, and 
were paid according to their out-turn. 

(3) Guilds of lower class artisans or traders, 
wno could work independently of capitalistic 
connection and depended solely on cheap natural 
products and on their labour or skill. As 
examples, we may cite potters, garland- makers, 
and basket-makers. 

(4) Various grades of menials and low class 
workmen like servants, scavengers, charioteers, 
grooms, barbers, washermen, cooks, agricultural 
labourers etc. 

(5) Men of various professions and occupa¬ 
tions, like priests, physicians, medical men, nurses, 
musicians, scribes, officials etc. 
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The Sanghas or guilds of joint-workers 
enjoyed certain privileges including a lew days 
grace in completing their work. Generally 
however, they had to do their work in a specified 
time with the, remuneration agreed upon. This 
was divided among themselves. (see ch. on 
Joint-enterprise p. 185). 

Other artisans had to work according to the 
rates specifically laid down by the Controlling 
Board. If they failed, they were fined and other¬ 
wise punished, if they caused loss. In cases of 
non-fulfilment of work, they were liable both to 
fines and punishment. But, if they fulfilled their 
promise, payment was enforced, (see pp. 185 
and 200—202). 

In cases of dispute with regard to wages or 
work, experts mediated, (’^re^T 
fTT^n: ) and probably the government 

enforced their decision on both the parties. 1 his 
may be compared with the mediation-boards 
often appointed by modern governments to settle 

strikes in our own days. 

The position of artisans and skilled workmen 
was further strengthened by a series of regula 
tions which made it criminal on the part of 
employers and capitalists to combine with a view 
to lower their wages. In such offences, fines to 
the extent of 1000 panas (i> the highest amerce¬ 
ment levied) were imposed. (<%\\ 
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qcprjRTlfa WtWf! 3T ^WTCRmt W%W' 


<=r^: p, 204.) The Greek .accounts go farther 
than this and say that the artisans enjoyed the 
special protection of the king, and injury in life 
or limb to them was severely punished. Accord¬ 
ing to them, death sentence was often inflicted 
on culprits doing violence to them. 
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REGULATION OF LABOUR. 

Next to the regulation of the guilds, the 
Arthasastra throws a flood of light on the condi¬ 
tions of labour in ancient India. Unlike most 
ancient civilizations where slavery was the 
basis of social life, that of India was characterised 
by the fact that here slavery never became the sole 
basis of Economic life. India thus stands alone 
and occupies an unique position. The conditions 
of labour were such, that, even when slavery 
existed, the condition of slaves was so far 
ameliorated as to elicit the admiration of 
foreign visitors, who denied the existence of 
slavery in India. 

In India, Vs we have already said, free labour 
had an existence even in the remote past, side by 
side with servile labour. The Karmakara or the 
free labourer was frc to enter into contracts as 
[ to his work and wages. ( ) 

In the absence of such contracts, the renurnera 
tion of the labour* r was regulated according to 
the principles recognised by the ancient custoniar\ 
law of the land. These laid down the proportion 
profit between the capitalist and the worker. 
Uf such stipulations as regards shares, we 

► 





find mention of some rules in the Artha- 
3astra as well as in the Epic. The Arthasastra 
generally assigns 1/10 to the labourer, when there 
was no stipulation as to wages. Thus, a husband¬ 
man tilling another’s land was to get 1/10 of the 
grains, a cow-herd was to get 1/10 of the milk, 
and a hawker or trader in the employ of a capi¬ 
talist was to receive 1/10 of the goods. ( c.g . 3nKiT- 

linrr. 

ifcpTt "fim I Kau. p. 183. ). 

The Epic text is more explicit, and seems to 
be older. There we are told that— 

snwtrro ^ ^ trfret u^t: i 

CHOT ^ II 

WTOit ftroT3icn^ frorc ’ftn i 

\J \J N 

WR VTltf TOT II 

wpri i 

✓ 

S&nti ch. 60. 

Even, in the case of artists or artisans, 
mechanics, physicians, priests, or various grades of 
workers, who expected wages on the completion 
of work, the same rule i.e. wages according to 
understanding, guided their relations In cases 
of difference, the opinion of experts was taken. 



iTOT3RTfr.cRcriT^[ srsnpspifo*: fiSTa; i wr =n 
tffaqirg: crai .wr ^Wff i Kau. p. 184.) 
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In cases of non-payment of wages, the master, 
employer or the capitalist was fined ten times. 
On the other hand, the employee had a liability 
to complete the work according to terms. If he 
failed, he was fined and was even liable to be 

confined by the master ( ^cR 

I I p- 184.) 

But, if his inability was due to illness, or distress 
or owing to the degrading nature of the work, 
he was given an exemption. In further cases 
of disagreement, there were other rules regulat¬ 
ing the relation between master and servant. 

There were also similar laws regulating joint- 
undertakings of workmen. Generally speaking, 
in all such joint-undertakings, the united workers 
had to complete the work within the specified 
period, though they were given seven days grace 
in some cases. Until completion, they could not 
leave the master’s work or leave it undone. 
In that case, they were fined. 

The men employed were to divide the piotits 
equally among themselves, unless, anything. «vas 

specified to the contrary ( 

gsnwifW ^ m p * 185 '* 

Land-owners and merchants were to pay to 
their employees as much as the latter s share or 
wages proportional to work. Labourers were 
also bound to find substitutes, if they left their 
work in the middle. Ihe principle guiding 

27 
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these relations always was that wages should 
be proportional to work. In case of desertion or 
negligence on the part of the workman, he was 
fined or warned on his first offence. Such rules 
also guided priests engaged in a sacrifice. 
The heirs of a priest dying in course of a 
sacrifice already begun by him along with others, 
got 1-5 to 3-4 of the profits, he would have earned, 
had he but lived and completed his work. Subject 
to this, the surviving priests of a sacrifice divided 
the profits among themselves. In the case of the 
death of the institutor of the sacrifice, the priests 
appointed were to complete the sacrifice, dividing 
the presents equally among themselves. In the 
case of sacrificing priests, they cquld even be dis¬ 
missed if they were found to be unworthy of per¬ 
forming such a sacred service by reason of being 
drunkards, adulterers or men of heinous character. 

Servile Labour :--In addition to the regula¬ 
tion of the wages and work of free workmen, the 
Arthasastra government tried its best to 
ameliaorate the condition of unfree labourers. 

The attitude of Kautilya in this respect was 
to strive for the abolition of slavery altogether. 
Selling of children into slaves, whether Sudras, 
Vaisyas, Ksattriyas, or Brahmanas, was strictly 
forbidden. Not only the seller, were he even the 
father of the child sold, but also those who knew 
of it or witnessed the purchase of it, were fined, 
lu the case of those who were not blood-relations 
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of the child sold, they were punishable with the 
highest fine or even death. Thus says 
Kautilya :— 

I fpsT f%Tpr; | xjfasf 

fws: i aw i msrw 

^!?T: I 5fiS^t?TOri ^ I (See ch on slavery, p. 181). 

In regard to slavery, Kautilya’s attitude 
stands apart as a glowing light of liberalism 
and humanity in a barbaric age. While his 
contemporary Aristotle was justifying slavery as 
a divine and a beneficient human institution not 
only sanctioned by nature, but justified by the 
circumstances of social existence, he denounced 
it and strove to abolish it characterising it as a 
custom which could exist only among the savage 
Mlecchas ( tl51Tmt*T?T ftsficj 3TT). 

N» Nj 

He boldly enunciated that among Aryas [free¬ 
born ?] none should be unfree or enslaved 

( )• His definition of the Arya 

again was not narrow. According to him, the 
Sudra was equally an Arya with members of 
the higher castes. 

In spite of this liberal tendency on the part 
of the law-giver, slavery had however too deep- 
rooted an existence to be easily eradicated. 
Prior to Kautilya, none dared to abolish it. 
Even the Buddhists did not admit slaves into 
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their Sahgha. From time immemorial, there were 
several classes of slaves, eg. (1) men captured 
in raids and battles. () (2) men con¬ 

demned for heinous offenes, this practice being 
general in the ancient world. (3) men who sold 
themselves and their children for want of mainte¬ 
nance. (4) children of men already slaves 

Sale of Children Stopped. —To abolish 
slavery altogether was a very difficult task. So, 
the first step taken, was to stop the sale of 
children, which was as we have seen severely 
penalised. But, as this regulation could not operate 
against those who bartered their own personal 
freedom, the government tried to interfere on 
behalf of their children. These latter were regard¬ 
ed as freemen inspite of their parents selling 
themselves and thus the number of slaves was 

restricted. ( 5 STT<5R%f?fcp’T: JtsrTCFn ) 

Right of Slaves. — Not satisfied with these 
measures, the government issued laws, which 
fostered the abolition of slavery by compulsory 
manumission. By virtue of these regulations, 
the following rights were conferred on all 
slaves, eg. : — 

(1) They became entitled to be freed by their 
masters, on payment of ransom. Any one failing 
to liberate such 1 slave, ready to pay ransom, 

was fined. ( faiSPR 
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(2) The slave or the slave-girl was automa¬ 
tically freed if the master put him or her into base 
or ignoble work, kept him naked, or violated the 

slave-girl. ( JTclf?TO^PRTf%c?^f 

’srfbswqr ^ i etc. 

p. 182). 

(3) A man enslaved for some heinous offence 

or non-payment of fine was freed, on performing 
his agreement to pay or serving out his term of im¬ 
prisonment. i p 183). 

(4) A captive in battle was freed by paying 
half his ransom. ( 

f^pim I 183). 

(5) In the case of a slave-girl used as a con¬ 
cubine by the master and who had become a 
mother, she together with her children (and other 
relations ?) was freed. 

p* 1S3 0 

(6) The Kautlyian regulations conferred some 
further rights on the slaves, and empowered them 
to be capable of inheriting property and made 
their natural relatives their heir. This practically 
destroyed their character as AVs and conferred a 
persona on them. They were also empowered to 
earn without prejudice to the master, or without 
neglecting his work. These earnings went to 
them and thus enabled them to buy their freedom. 








(snanfwf ^iwor, ^ i *$®N 

^3' *T=#ci I p. 182). 

Again, as regards such acquisitions of the slave, 
these went to his natural heirs and relatives, 
only the escheat being reserved for the master. 

(^rar^r: wiwra p- 182). 

The conferring of all these concessions on the 
slaves made it possible for them to buy their 
freedom. The condition of those who yet re 
mained in slavery was ameliorated by the issue 
of other regulations which punished masters who 
tryrannised over slaves, put them into dirty work, 
violated slave-girls or injured their modesty, sent 
them to foreign lands, sold pregnant slave-girls, 

or made boys under eight years to do hard work. 

(e.g. ^RiTOT ; 

wt: 

etc. Kau. P. 183. ) 

As a result of all these measurers, slavery was 
almost stamped out. Even those who remained 
slaves, enjoyed such privileges that in the eyes 
of the Greeks they appeared more as free-men 
than slaves. The Greeks whose social life was 
based on slavery, denied the existence of slavery 
in India. For this, they praised the Indians and 
as such declared their superiority even to the 
Spartans who kept foreign slaves only. 
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Labour Conditions—The Arthasastra throws 
a further flood of light on labour conditions in 
Ancient India, and from it we can glean some 
more facts regarding the various labouring classes, 
their position and economic condition. From it 
we know further that 


(а) it was an accepted principle that nbne could 
be employed in dirty or killing work. 

(б) children under eight could not be “ 
employed in hard work. 

(c) further, more, labourers enjoyed holidays 
during which they abstained from work. Those 
who worked got extra wages and rewards. 

{d) skiled workmen received rewards and 
bonuses. 


(e) Lastly, the state facilitated wage-earn 
ing by men and women of poorer families. 
Widows or poor women of various castes, 
who did not come out of their houses, too, 
had chances of earning. They were supplied 
with materials through maid-servants under the 
master of the factory. Some of these widow's 
and orphan women came to the factory, took 
materials and returned them. Cottege industry 
thus had a place in the economic development 
of the country. These too were subject to the 
same regulations as free- labourers or guildmen. 

wtnw *tnt gnrfa?!«n; i 
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In addition to the ordinary free labourers 
or slaves owned by private citizens, there were the 
royal slaves and enslaved criminals, who were 
employed by the state in its farms and factories, 
(see ch. on Sitadhyaksa) Old prostitutes, too were 
employed. Probably, the lot of these was harder. 

I n addition to these, there were some classes 
of labourers who did not receive wages in cash, 
but worked in lieu of food, clothmg or subsistence. 
The position of some labouring classes e.g. 
the Ahitakas and the Gramabhrtakas is not 
clearly explained. Probably, their position was 
intermediate between slaves and freemen. The 
Gr&mabhrtakas were the servants of the village 
and their position was not unlike that of the 
serfs of Europe. 

While labourers had their wages fixed and 
were free from the tyranny of employers, they 
themselves were liable to keep the terms of their 
contract. Reciprocity was enforced and non¬ 
performance was punished. Strikes and combina¬ 
tions to compel masters to submit to them were 
probably unknown. If these took place, they 
seem to have been suppressed. 

The state thus seems to have intervened with 
the double object of enforcing the claims of both 
parties and it took most stringent measures to 
prevent classes carrying on war against each other. 






We know nothing about the renumeration of 
these various classes of workmen. But, if we are 
to look to the rates of pay in the chapter on ‘Pay¬ 
ments to Servants’, the wages of skilled workmen 
at least seem to have varied from 500 panas to 
2000 panas a year. 
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JUSTICE AND THE JUDICIARY. 

In such a highly developed administrative 
system, judicial administration had naturally a well- 
recognised place The government made arrange¬ 
ments for the proper dispensing of justice, 
appointed judges in important centres, ensured 
the protection of life and property, as well as the 
trial arid punishment of wrong-doers. 

The king was the highest judge in his realm, 
but he does not seem to have always dispensed 
justice with his own hands. Of course, in his 
daily Durbar, he received all complaints of his sub¬ 
jects. and thereby discharged the functions of the 
highest Court of Appeal. This practice continued 
even under Mogul Emperors like Jahangir. 

For the administration of justice, properly- 
constituted law-courts were established in import¬ 
ant centres like Sangrahanas, Dronamukhas, Stha- 
niyas, and in junctions of provinces. ( 

fPj: p- 147 ) 

There were two sets of courts e.g. 

(1) Courts presided over by the Dharmasthas, 
accompanied by the Amatyas 

(2' Those presided over by Pradest&rali or 
Amatyas only. 
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In the first set of courts, the Dharmasthas 


were the real judges, while the Amatyas were pro¬ 
bably royal delegates to watch over the proce¬ 
dure. I he Dharmasthas represented men of cha¬ 
racter and well-versed in the secred law, who 
settled disputes arising out of the v iolation of 
traditional customs and principles. They seem 
to have exclusive jurisdiction over the following 
eighteen* titles or divisions of Law : — 

(1) Disputes regarding non-performance or 

non-validity of agreements ( csr^wTt: ) 

(2) Law of marriage ; marital status and 

woman’s property, ( fatfresRf:, ) 

including the chastisement of women 
leaving their husbands’ protection. 

(3) Law of divorce and re-marriage. 

(4) Inheritance and division of property 

among sons and heirs ( <;v<U3tU:, *fsT- 
fWRT: ) ; law of sonship. ( ) 


(5) Household or real property. ( ) 

(6) Sale of household-property. ( ) 

(7) Non-performance of agreements ( 

). 

(8) Law of debt. ( )• 

(9) Law of deposit and mortgage 

(10) Law of slavery and servants i 

tfrasiiwiw: )• 


* Probably, this division of the old law iruo the eighteen 
branches was duj> to the codifiers of the Fre-Kau^ilyan period. 
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(11) joint-undertakings ( )• 

(12) Resission of sale ( )■• ] 

(13) Sale without ownership ( ). 

(14) Law of violence and crime ( )• 

(15) Assult, hurt, or battery ( ). 

(16) Defamation ( onqyqTW^ )• 

(17) Law of dice-playing. 

(18) Miscellaneous ( ). 

In these courts, the Dharmasthas probably 
took the leading and active part. They examined 
witnesses, cross-examined them, enquired into 
their character, and the Lekhakas took down 
the evidence. 

The Law of evidence was sufficiently well- 
developed and tallied substantially in principle 
with the old Dharmasutra laws or embodied those 
principles developed in the older Arthasastra 
schools. As a rule, Brahmins, Srotiyas, the king, 
those interested in the suit, low-class criminals (sec 
second half of the chapter on p. 175 

and 176) were rejected as witnesses, The rest, 
who appeared to have been of good birth and 
purity were sworn in and the old procedure of 
oaths was followed. Their evidence was taken 
and the evidence of both parties was weighed. 
Either the opinion of the majority or that of the 
trustworthy was taken into account to determine 
the facts of the case. 
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As regards procedure, we have little of details. 
As a rule, the judge cross-examined the parties (a 
principle which lasted till the end of Hindu 
independence) and the answers were taken down 
by the Lekhaka. Oaths were taken, but of 
ordeals we have but the least evidence. Time 
or postponement was granted and probably 
representatives or sureties were accepted. In 
cases of theft or in certain criminal offences, 
judicial torture was applied to make the suspect 
confess, (pp. 218—20) But, this was only done 
when his guilt was almost apparent, [owing to 
strong circumstantial evidence]. ( 

)• But, Kautilya’s own views were against 
the application of torture and he exempts women 
and the weak or aged from torture 

Cross-examination was carried on before wit¬ 
nesses and both the .parties. As a rule, in criminal 
cases, no suspect could be apprehended except 
within three days from the commission of the 
crime. The suspect or accused was sent to the 
lock-up ( ), and in the next day he was 

brought up for trial. The judge questioned him 
and enquired of him the following :— 


(t) his name, family, caste, profession or 
occupation, 


(2) the work he did or his occupation during 
the time when the crime was 
committed, 
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(3) his friends or accomplices if any, motives, 
explanations as regards his presence 
there, and other facts touching the 
circumstances of the crime. 

When his answers tallied with those of reliable 
witnesses for the defence, he was acquitted. 
When the guilt was apparent, he was made to 
confess by judicial torture. 

In criminal cases, the presumption of law was 
to recognize the accused as free from guilt unless 
it was lully proved. There was no presumption of 
guilt, unless proved by circumstances. Kautilya 
to his own credit cites the example of Mftndavya, 
as an instance of the miscarriage of justice through 
too much faith in circumstantial evidence and in 
confessional due to torture. 

I mpartial judicial administration was one of 
the ideals of Kautilya. It was the king’s duty as 
the Dharma-pravartaka to uphold justice and to 
punish the guilty, without consideration of posi¬ 
tion, kinship or anything.-. The king in his state 
was the sole authority who wielded the rod of 
chastisement, and was the only person who could 
use violence in checking violence on the part of 
the. individuals. Impartiality was the first and 
the foremost consideration, and as Kautilya 
thinks, it not only ennobled the king during this 
existence but led to a brighter existence after 
this life, cf, 
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Next to being impartial, the king was bound 
to use his discretion and reason. In adjudicating, 
he was to consider Dharma, Vyavahara, and 
Samstha, but in interpreting the laws, he was 
bound to follow the dictates of reason and equity 
(or | ) c f. 

^srrefs qins 5trcnnV<Tr wqr i 
^ 5 ergsR ^g^ifTT *r#f n 

In cases where custom was in disagreement 
with the text of the Dharmasastras, or where the 
Sastric rule was at variance with practice, he was 
to uphold the righteous custom by using his 
teason. Furthermore, in interpreting the Sastras. 
the king was to be guided more by the dictates of 
reason and equity ( Ujfoirq ). 1 In such cases of 
disputed interpretation, the dictates of righteous 
conscience alone were to be the highest text 
of the Sruti and the written injunction must 
be regarded as lost. Cf. 

wror w «n*r m , 
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To maintain the impartial administration of 
justice, the judges themselves were under a 
liability not to violate justice by their own miscon¬ 
duct. In such cases* they themselves were punish¬ 
ed. Thus, in the chapter on the ‘Protection of 

Departments of Government’ ( )> 

we are told that an offending judge was liable to 
be tried by a superior court, presided over by the 
Samaharta and composed of a number of 
Pradestarah. This court was not unlike the 
Adminstrative Courts applying the Droit Admi- 
nistratif in France and in some countries of the 
Continent. The offences which could bring 
censure or punishment on a judge were the 
following i— 

(1) If the judge was found to have chastised, 
or rebuked one of the parties without any reason ; 

(2) If he put unnecessary questions, without 
putting those necessary ; 

(3) If he gave hints to witnesses, granted 
undue advantages to either party, gave more time 
than necessary, or otherwise tampered with the 
normal course of justice, (p. 222—223) ; 

The punishments for such offences varied from 
fines of the lowest amercement to the highest one. 
On repeating the same offence, the offender was 
fined twice the amount or dismissed [transferred ?] 

from office ( ^ )• 

Similarly, unjust sentence [lower or heavier than 
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that laid down for the offence] being inflicted, 
judges were punished. 

Scribes, too, were liable to be punished if they 
neglected to put down the evidence correctly or 
tampered with it intentionally 

In criminal cases, men were put in lock-ups 
dui ing the trial. Here, too, if the officer in charge 
ill-treated the accused, law inflicted punish¬ 
ment upon the guilty officer. The punishable 
offences on account of which charges could be 
preferred against these prison officers were — 

(1) The putting of undue pressure on prisoners, 
by inflicting illegal torture. 

(2) Making them suffer hardships in regard 
to food, clothing or bed. 

(3) Rape on female prisoners. 

(4) Transferring of prisoners from one prison 
to another. (compare a similar provision of 
the Habeas Corpus Act.) 
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THE NEW TRIBUNALS. 

In addition to these properly constituted 
courts under the Dharmasthas, there were other 
tribunals, which arose with the vesting of criminal 
and administrative jurisdictions in Amatyas and 
Pradestarah who presided over the departments 
of administration. They administred not the old 
[traditional or] customary laws, but, took cogni¬ 
zance of offences created by regal ordinances. 
They performed at the same time multifarious 
duties vested in them by royal prerogative, like 
the English High Commission court or the court 
of Star Chamber during the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. Their duties included the 
following :— 

(1) Regulation of guilds, artisans Wages, and 
the sale of goods. They punished all who 
violated the rules and ordinances issued by the 
government in regard to these matters. 

(2) They detected through spies, criminals or 
those with criminal tendencies, and either caught 
them red-handed, or apprehended them while 
making plans. They also held post-mortem 
examinations and applied judicial torture to make 
suspects confess. 

( 3 ) They tried guilty officials or judges under 
the government, and suppressed tendencies 
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towards dishonesty or the taking of illegal 
gratifications by government servants. 

(4) They administered the criminal law and 
took cognizance of offences under the New 
Criminal Code with special reference to 

(a) offences of violence or outrage for 

which the punishment of death with 
or without torture was prescribed ; 

(b) offences of Treason and those against 

the Royal person and family, or the 
security of the state ; 

(c) heinous offences, like breaking of dams, 

poisoning, incendiarism, theft of arms 
and weapons, dishonesty in dice-play¬ 
ing, forgery, and certain kinds of theft ; 

(d) the law of adultery, forced violation 

of women not laid down in the old 
law, rape of various descriptions ; 

(e) the crime of Aticara, which included 

offences arising out of the violation of 
of sacred social rules, caste laws, moral 
conventions or injury to Brahmanas 
or their immunities. 

(5) Took steps to ameliorate the condition 
of the people in times of fire, flood, famines, 
pestilence, or depredations caused by wild 
animals. 

Constitution of the Courts—Not only 
summary procedure and heavy punishment 
characterised these courts, but, the composition of 
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these Kantaka-sodhana courts seems to have 
been different from those presided over by the 
Dharmasthas. Thus ; 

(a) The guild-court was presided over by 
three Amatyas or Praclestarah. 

(b) The court for preserving the purity of 
officials and the departments of 
administration was presided over by 
the Samiharta and the Pradestarah. 

(c) The other courts were presided over 

in many cases by the departmental 
heads. Probably, all the courts 
especially the criminal courts worked 
with a summary procedure. The 
Judges were vested with criminal 
jurisdiction, and interpreted the laws 
themselves. In their character, their 
working and in some of their func¬ 
tions, these may be i'abourably com¬ 
pared wtih the High Commission 
Court or the Court of Star Chamber in 
Medieval England. (16th and 17th cen.) 

The causes of their origin were many. Not 
to speak of the growth of arbitrary royal power, 
their creation was justified by the complete 
social and political needs of the day. Thus, the 
tendency towords centralisation led to the growth 
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of innumerable departments, and the preservation 
of the purity of the officials required the creation 
of courts for trying offending officials. Similarly, 
the Ne,\v Criminal Code necessitated the creation 
of new tribunals, in as much as, their functions 
could not be entrusted to the old Dharmastha 
Judges. To these* prerogative tribunals’ were 
entrusted cases of treason, arson, incendiarism, 
and many other offences, which hardly existed in 
the older codes, and which in the past were 
punished only by the dictates of public opinion. 
Similarly, to repress social laxity due to the 
monastic upheaval, to punish adultery and to 
check abuses in sexual relations not contemplated 
in the old codes, the judges were empowered to 
try all cases of Kanyaprakarma. Again, to check 
irreverence to religion, violation of social conven¬ 
tions, violation of caste-laws, or to check prohibit¬ 
ed sexual relations, the offences classed under 
Aticara or violations were entrusted to tin m. 
The courts were thus not merely instances or 
instruments of Royal tyranny, but, fulfiilled great 
purposes by suppressing many offences, which 
were either not recognized by the older codes, 
or were created by virtue of the changed cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The nature of the laws administered by the 
courts and their functions would illustrate these 
above remarks. As regards the duties of the 
Guild-Commissioners or the Superintendent of 
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Sale, we have already said something. 1 o give 
a clearer idea, we mention tne othei important 
tribunals and the sections of offences triable by 
them. 

Court for Sarvadhikarana-raksana : 

Offences triable by the Sarvadhikarana-raksanam 
included the following 

(1) sale of goods from Royal mines, farms, 

commercial godowns or store-houses by 
government officials, or by outsiders, 
either by day or by night; 

(2) forgery of royal seals, writs or edicts or 

those issued by officials, heads of 
department, or by the king himself , 

(3) misconduct of judges, or their undue 

favours shown or bestowed on any of 
the parties ; (p. 222.) 

(4) misconduct of court scribes or Lekhakas, 

for tampering with records, deposi¬ 
tions or court-proceedings ; 

(5) misconduct of prison officials in aiding 

and abetting the escape of prisoners 


from lock-ups; 

(6) tyranny over prisoners and rape on a 

female in prison or lock-up ; 

(7) the abetment of other people in aiding 

the escape of prisoners from prisons . 

(8) bribery of government officials. 

The Criminal Courts—tried various offences 
both trivial or of a serious nature, which were 
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punishable with fines, mutilations or death in 
some cases. I he chief offences triable may be 
classified under the following heads : — 

i a ) Inhumanity or Irreligion 

(1) murder of or violence to parents, brothers, 

and preceptors or bodily injury to 
them ; 

(2) violation of the purity of a Brahmana’s 

kitchen ; 

(3) insult or violence to Brahmanas or Gurus ; 

(4) impersonation of Sudras as Brahmanas ; 

(5) sale of human flesh ( ) ; 

(6) theft of images of gods, etc ; 

(&) Crimes of Violence —punishable with 
mutilations or death with or without 
torture included 

(1) pick-poketting and thefts of various 

descriptions ; 

(2) thefts of goods, or animals and of valuable 

jewels ; 

(3) murder doing quarrel ; 

(4) causing abortion by beating or by violence ; 

(3) trespass into houses with violence ; 

(4) breaking of dams or public reservoirs ; 

(5) poisoning ; 

(6) poisoning of husbands by women ; 

(7) incendiarism : 

(8) destruction of the virility of a man or the 

cutting off of a man’s tongue. 
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(c) Treason and Traitorous Dealings 

(1) treason of various descriptions, including 

waging war, incitement of enemies or 
correspondence with them, or the 
pollution of the Harem ; 

(2) forgery of royal edicts or tampering with 

their text ; 

(3) slander or defamation of the king ; 

(4) theft of arms and weapons belonging to 

the state ; 

(5) disclosure of royal secrets. 

( d) Kanyaprakarma :—Offences against 

women triable in these courts 
included the following : — 

(1) violation of the modesty of minor women 

of the same caste ; 

(2) abduction, and adultery with women, 

either unmarried or living with their 
husbands : 

(3) adultery with women of • higher and 

lower castes ; 

(4) misconduct of higher-caste women with 

slaves or lower-caste people ; 

(5) theft of girls ; 

(6) violation of the daughters of harlots ; 

(7) outrage on slave-girls ; 

(8) abduction of women whose husbands 

are absent; 

(9) rape on women in distress. 
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(e) Offences of Aticava included the 


following miscellaneous items — 

(1) Forcing a Brahmin to eat forbidden food. 

(2) Eating of unclean food by a Brahmin. 

(3) Entrance into others’ houses at day and at 

night. 

(4) Failure on the part of responsible police 

officers to prevent theft and loss to 
people under their jurisdiction. 

(5) Injury to houses, by rashly driving car¬ 

riages. 

(6) Injury to individuals or to animals, or by 

letting loose animals. 

(7) Employment of animals to fight each 

other. 

(8) Using cows or sacred animals to draw 

carts. 

(9) Cruelty to animals of various descriptions. 

(10) Causing death or injury by rash-driving. 

(11) Witch-craft and causing injury thereby. 

(12) Holding sexual relation within forbidden 

degrees or sexual relation with nearer 
kins-women. 

(13) Violation of high-caste women by Sudras 

and slaves. 

(14) Holding intercourse with women of lowest 

classes, 

(1 5 ) Violation of nuns. 

(16) Forcible violation of courtesans. 
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(17) Holding unnatural intercourse with men or 


women. 

(18) Holding sexual intercouse with animals 
or with images. 

> (19) Injury to trees or sacred places. 

(20) Violence or cruelty to big animals. 

Not only were these cases summarily tried, 
but the offences were taken cognizance of by the 
officers who seem to have had inquisitional 
authority. The punishments inflicted were 
severe. Not to speak of whipping, flogging 
shaving of the head, branding, fines, banishment 
and other minor punishments, they included hor¬ 
rible penalties ranging from mutilations to death 
with horrible tortures, and comprised various 
forms of cruel death :— c.g. 

Punishments ; Mutilations—these included 
the following :— 

Cutting off of fingers or the right hand, for 
pickpocketing or theft. 

Cutting off of the nose, for theft. 

Cutting off of one hand, for false dice- 
players. 

Cutting off of the nose and ears, for abett¬ 
ing in theft and adultery. 

Cutting off of one hand and leg, for kicking 
preceptors or for using royal coaches. 

Blinding by poisonous ointments, for 
Sudras pretending to be Brahmins or for 
slander of the king. 
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Cutting off of one hand or foot> for freeing 
culprits, forgery or sale of human 
flesh 

Cutting off of the offending limb of an 
adulterer. 

Cutting off of the tongue, for slandering 
preceptors, parents, and the king and for 
defiling a Brahmin’s kitchen. 

Forms of death with torture included the 
following : — 

Death with torture for murder in a quarrel. 

Death by impaling for theft of royal 
animals. 

Death by burning hands and skin for treason. 

Death by drowning, for breaking dams or 
reservoirs, for poisoning or for women 
who administered poison. 

Death by tearing off of the limbs of 
criminals by bulls, for women who 
poison or set fire to houses. 

Death by burning for incendiarism. 

Reduction to slavery was also a punishment 
infiicted on women or men in cases of adultery 
or similar serious offences. In addition to these, 
there were offences for which the culprit was 
simply put to death without any torture beinjf 

applied. 

The severity of the Criminal law was testified 
to by the evidence of Greek writers. But, as a 
rule, it was mitigated in practice by various causes 
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and circumstances. Kautilya’s reforming spirit 
led him to lay down fines and ransoms in lieu of 
mutilations or for the death penalty in ordinary 
cases, and this brought a considerable income to 
the royal coffers. Punishments for treason were 
however never commuted and even the Brahmin 
was not allowed to enjoy his exemptions. He 

was put to death by drowning. ( W&W 

In other offences, the Brahmin was immune 
from the punishment of death, i he sentence 
on a Brahmin offender of any description was 
pronounced, but at the same time, his priviledged 
character was noted and he was branded or 
imprisoned. Thus, in case of theft, the figure of 
a dog was branded on his forehead, in murder the 
figure of a human trunk, in adultery the figure 
of the mons veneris was put down, and in wine¬ 
drinking, the mark of a vinter’s flag was branded 
on his fore-head. In some cases, the alternative 
was to banish him from the kingdom or to confine 
him in the mines. * 

This severity of the Kautilyan criminal law 

*Foi the immunities of Bruhmanas in this respect, see 
Kau. VI. 2 . page 320 . 
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has been noticed by many modern writers? and 
they have been cited to prove the high-handed 
and tyrannical form of government. But, admit¬ 
ting all this, we must note that India under the 
Mauryas was no exception to an almost universal 
rule in the past. It was not the only country 
where a drastic criminal code operated and 
inflicted horrible punishments on the people. 

Almost all the civilizations of antiquity or of 
the Middle ages were distinguished by the 
severity of their criminal codes. In Persia, in 
ancient Greece, in ancient Judah, in China and 
in Babylonia, drastic and inhuman punishments 
were inflicted. The Roman law of the earliest 
period was far from humane, and even during 
the enlighted age of codification under the 
Christian Emperors, adultery, rape, murder, or 
burglary continued to be severly punished (see 
Gibbons* Decline and Fall of Rome. ch. XLIV). 
Mutilations existed in almost all countries. Every¬ 
where, as in India, the offending limb was 
made to suffer or was cut off. Mutilations and 
also death with torture existed in the Code of 
England, and even when these fell into disfavour, 
the English Criminal Code remained teiribly 
severe. It inflicted the death penalty for offences, 
for which, insignificant punishments or nothing 
such are awarded in our own days. Even up to 
1830, when Sir Robert Peel reformed the Criminal 
Code of England, there were in the Statute-book 
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200 offences for which the sentence of death 
could be lawfully inflicted. Ihus, even in the 
Eighteenth and early Nineteenth century, death 
was the penalty for offences like pick-pocketing to 
the extent of a few shillings, for a theft of 5s. 
from a shop, for begging in uniform in the case 
of sailors, for cutting off trees in certain localities, 
for killing games in certain areas, for forgery, 
and for various other minor offences, (see in 
this connection, the history of the Criminal Law 
Reform, Walpole, History of England Vol. II 
pp. 132—146). 

One more point is to be noticed in connection 
with these horrible sentences. In India, although 
the criminal code was terribly severe compared 
with that our modern days, these sentences were 
hardly executed and were more often commuted 
by payment of fines. Such indeed is the evidence 
of the Chinese travellers who visited India during 
the classical period and lived here for years. 
Indeed, one of them, Fa-Hian has praised Indians 
for the absence of Judicial torture, mutilations and 
excessive capital punishments in their country. 
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ERADICATION OF SOCIAL EVILS. 

The Kantka-sodhana Commissioners were 
also responsible for other duties. As has been 
already said, their criminal jurisdiction was exten¬ 
sive and ther duties multiferious in as much 
as they had to detect and suppress crimes. 
With this object in view, they employed 
emmissaries, who put on various garbs, c.g., those 
of Siddhas, or ascetics, bards, buffoons, magcians, 
astrologers, mad, deaf or dumb men,artisans, craft- 
men, dancers, actors, hotel-keepers, or brothel- 
keepers, and thereby mixed freely with all classes 
of the people, especially the vulgar sections. 
Gaining their confidence, they detected the 
bribery of officials in league with them, and 
aprehended makers of counterfiet coins, poisoners, 
and criminals of various descriptions. 

Some of them pretended to be endowed 
with higher spiritual powers and gave out their 
power of enabling people to win over the 
affections of women by their mantras or 
amulets, or of enabling thieves and house¬ 
breakers to open house-doors at night by 
the muttering of spells. I hey freely mixed 
with these people and caught hold of them 
in the commission of crimes. I he chaptei 
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gives details as to their methods of cap¬ 
turing these criminals. With all their arts 
and artifices, they also detected youths of 
criminal tendencies and apprehended them 
before they entered on a career of crime. Adul¬ 
terers were also similarly detected and punished. 

In cases of murder or sucide, they took hold of 
the dead body and after examination, ascertained 
the circumstances of death and tried to find out 
a clue to the real cause of death Murderers 
were punished, while in cases of suicide, the dead 
man’s body was exposed on the public thorough¬ 
fare. The treatment of the bodies of those who 
destroyed themselves, were subjected to insults 
and indignities, and it is curious to note, that in 
Medieval Europe too, the bodies of men who 
committed suicide were similary treated. Burial 
or cremation was denied to them and they were 
exposed on public thorough-fares, or cross-roads 
or were thrown into jungles. *In the case of 
women who committed suicide, their bodies were 
also similarly treated, cf. 
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* It is difficult to explain the reason: underlying such 
treatment to the bodies of suicides. It may be, that the 
object was to check suicide, which wus deseribed as a pious 
act by some of the heretical teachers. In the case of women, 
the object was tP check laxity or weakness on their part. 
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(Kau. P. 217). 

I he Kantaka-sodhana-commissioners also co¬ 
operated m putting down enemies to public 
health and prosperity, and in adjusting the 
claims of labour. In matters of public health, 
while, the town governors enforced cleanliness, 
or tne Sunadhyaksa ensured the supply of fresh 
meat, the Samsthadhyaksa helped the public 
cause by punishing dishonest tradesmen who 
adulterated food-stuffs. For the first offence, a 
fine of 12 panas was levied. In subsequent 
oliences, it was enhanced. ( 

P 204. 

Kau. IV. ch. 2). 

1 he control of supplies to the market and' 
the regulation of the price of articles have already 
been described in detail. The purchase price of 
tradesmen was taken into consideration and the 
profit being calculated, the market price was laid 
down leaving a reasonable margin for middlemen 
orietailers. In the eyes of modern free-traders, 
these may appear to have been something* 
Jarbarous or primitive. But, undoubtedly these 
protected the cause of the ordinary customers and 
consumers. The necessity of such governmental 
interventions is becoming apparent every day 
31 
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The theorists of our own day are always inclined 
to bind the hands of the state in matters of 
taxation, but, they allow the capitalist to exploit 
or mercilessly run down the ordinary consumer 
at will, The evils of such practices are however 
being felt every day, and in the late war, all 
governments were compelled by circumstances to 
control the price of articles of consumption and 
issued laws to that effect. Very recently, the 
French Government went so far as to entertain 
seriously the proposal of centralising the traffic 
in food-stuffs in its own hands and the proposal 
is still before them. 

As stated already, the Kantaka-sodhana 
officers were also vested with authority to 
regulate the claims of labour. Modern govern¬ 
ments have recognized the claims of labour, only 
after centuries of struggle and not till the labour¬ 
ing sections (acquiring strength through associa¬ 
tions) were able to have their claims recog¬ 
nized by putting pressure on employers. But, even 
now, they fail to Randle the problem to the benefit 
of the other sections or to the welfare of the state 
taken as a whole. Now-a-days, labour unions 
and associations have been recognized and they 
satisfy their claims by paralysing industries or 
causing sabotage and strikes. But, under the 
Kautilyian government, the central authority 
regulated wages, after considering the claims of 
labourers and the convenience of the public. 
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i hey thus considered the claims of both parties, 
and instead o c allowing a perpetual conflict of 
social sections tried to adjust the respective 
claims of classes. The Fascist labour charter issued 
by Mussolini or the contemplated prohibition of 
general strikes in England amply illustrate the 
mentality of European statesmen who are now 
alive to the dangers of a perpetual labour revolt. 

As stated already, there existed in India laws 
which prevented masters from lowering wages 
(see IV. ch. 2, p. 204), and the employment 
of arbitration through experts or Kusalas. These 
show how the Arthasastra theorists recognized 
the claims of labour and did not allow themselves 
merely to be goaded by capitalistic principles. In 
their eyes, the labouring section was as much 
important as the capitalistic one. 
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EMERGENCY MEASURES. 

Not satisfied with devising means for the 
good administration of the country in ordinary 
times, the government held itself ready with 
emergency measures for the protection of the 
people from catastrophes due to famines, flood, 
or pestilence. These were also entrusted to the 
officers in charge of Kantaka-sodhana. 
v Kautilya mentions eight extra-ordinary cala¬ 
mities befalling a kingdom, e.g., fire, flood, pesti¬ 
lence, famine, rats and other impediments to 
agriculture, ferocious animals and demons. In 
our own days, the terrible nature of such divine 
visitations is still recognized, though the ration¬ 
alism of modern times makes men scoff at the 
existence of demons or other supernatural 
beings. In those days however, such ideas 
and beliefs dominated the minds of men and 
the author of the ArthasS.stra was no excep¬ 
tion.* He believed moreover like his contem- 

*His views are set forth not only in the chapter on the 
calamities but also in Chapter VII of the IXth book. Thus 
he says— 
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poraries in the efficacy of prayers, incantations, 
magical rites and charms, and advocates in more 
than one place, their application to undo the evils 
arising from such catastrophes. 

For the prevention of out-breaks of tire, 
Kautilya lays down a member of preventive 
measures. In crowded areas, workers with fite 
were segregated, the hours of fire-kindling in dry 
seasons were limited and moreover, men were 
called upon always to provide themselves with 
water-pots, ladders and other primitive instru¬ 
ments which could enable them to put down 
fires. # The Milinda Panha refers to this as a 
practice which really existed in the East z. 
in Magadha. (M. P. II. 2. 3-15). The possession 
of such was made compulsory and those who did 
not keep these were punished. Similarly, those 
living on the side of rivers were compelled to 
provide themselves with boats and rafts. Neigh¬ 
bours were bound to help men in distress on 
rivers of during fires, and if they failed 
they were punished. In times of pestilence, 
doctors and physicians were employed by 
the state. Mungooses and dogs were let loose 
to put down rats, and hunters were employed by 
the king, to put down the depredation of tigers. 

ft or an understanding of the popular mentality and the 
beliefs in the days of Kautilya, see my paper on ‘Religion 
and Belief in the Arthasastra* in the proceedings volume 
of the second Oriental Conference held in Calcutta. 
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In addition to these human measures, magical 
rites and prayers were resorted to in times of 
distress. Thus, we hear of the worship of Fire, 
of Sacinatha, and the river deity Gahga. There 
were also prayers for rain, the ceremony of Maha- 
kaccha-vardhanam, penances, and other rites 
by the Siddha-tapasah. Even the worship of 
rats, of the spirit of mountains, and of Caityas by 
men versed in Atharvana rites were performed. 

The active measures for relief in times of 
famine are worthy of our attention. They in¬ 
clude almost all those sagacious measures, which 
modern governments would have recourse to in 
time of national distress. They are the 
following :— 

(1) Distribution of seeds and corn among 

distressed agriculturists. (*T3!T ^51 

(2) Distribution of food from the royal stock 

or doling out of food-stuffs. [to 
labourers in relief-works ?] ( tTHW 

fawHT ) 

(3) Seeking assistance or protection of allies 

[by asking food supplies or maintain¬ 
ing some of the distressed.] ( 

araraSta) 

In connection with such allies, we must bear 
in mind that Kautilya in describing the phsicaly 
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requisites of good kingdoms, describes them as 
capable of helping others in distress. ( TOR- 

I 

(4) Tapping the resources and hoarded stocks 

of the rich, by commandering them in 
the public interest -or by imposing on 

them heavy taxes. ( ) 

(5) Emigration to another land or removal of 

the population to more prosperous 
regions. ( 

(6) Encouragement of agriculture, the intro¬ 

duction of new plants or supplying of 
lood by hunting or fishing. ( 

) i 

We may compare these with the measures of 
modern governments and thereby show the great¬ 
ness of the author of the Arthasastra who clearly 
anticipated all possible measures which could be 
adopted in more enlightened ages. Agricultural 
aids, grants and loans are now common in agricul¬ 
tural countries and our present rulers pride 
upon their Takkavi grants, remissions of taxes 
and relief works. But, in India they are no in¬ 
novations and existed more than 2200 years 
ago. 
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Emigration is encouraged by all modern 
states with surplus populations, and this is known 
to all students of modern British or Continental 
History. The introduction of easily-grown 
plants to supply wants of foodstuffs is familiar to 
modern statesmen,- and as an example we may 
point out the introduction of Indian corn by Sir 
Robert Peel to ward off the calamities of the 
Irish Potato Blight of 1843-44. 

Karsana and Vamana, ought to draw our 
attention still further. These scent like high¬ 
handed emergency measures, on the part of 
governments imbued with the duty of preserva¬ 
tion of the peoples’ life at any cost. Though 
condemning the tenets of socialism, all modern 
governments did during the war tap the hoards 
of the rich in foodstuffs and useful materials. 
Excessive collection of foodstuffs was regarded 
as a national crime, as well as the waste of food¬ 
stuffs. *' 

These theories and measures show the great¬ 
ness of the eminent Arthasastra writer. In that 
remote age, he enjoined upon kings the duty of 

saving the people ( fwt 1 

I ) and to act towards 

*Mosl of the readers are aware of the conviction of MLs 
Marie Corelli or of a Geqnan princess for keeping a stock of 
sugar and wasting bread to feed a monkey respectively. 
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them as if they were the fathers of the people 
they ruled.* 


His sagacity is further exemplified, by his 
strong injunction to keep a stock of half the 
grain-collections (i.e. paid in kind) in the royal 
graneries for time of distress.!- ( 


* For these, see my paper on the ‘Governmental Ideals 
in Ancient India* read before the second Oriental Conference 
and published in the Calcutta Review (1923). I have shown 
the influence of Kautilya on Asoka and his paternal idea of 
Monarchy. 

t For royal granaries for emergency, see the Indian 
Antiquary 1896 p. 261. 
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PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

We pass on next to a consideration of the 
Kautilyian directions as to the carrying on of the 
administration of the provinces. As is well- 
known to all students of Indian history, the pro¬ 
cess of Imperialism gradually enlarged the terri¬ 
torial limits of the Magadhan state and thereby 
added to the burdens of the government. Under 
the Saisunagas, and Nandas, that Empire had 
become too extensive to be ruled by one Central 
Executive body. Consequently, the outlying pro¬ 
vinces had to be constituted into separate yet 
subordinate administrative units under princes of 
the royal blood or trust-worthy governors. 

We have already given some hints as to the 
machinery for provincial government. Pro¬ 
bably, in regard to these, Kautilya gives us little 
of practical details but makes suggestions as to 
the government of provinces in a growing 
Empire. This, according to Kautilya, comprised 
in its simplest from the following officials. 

(a) First of all, there was the Samaharta 
who was the highest official in charge 
of revenue-collection and Police. 



{b) Under him, were the four Sthanikas in 
charge of the four janapada-areas into 
which the state was to be divided. 

( 6 ) 1 he lowest officials were the numerous 
Gopas, in charge of five or ten villages. 

The Gopas were thus the lowest representa¬ 
tives of state authority in fiscal and police 
matters in the provinces. They watched the con¬ 
duct of subjects, directed the activity of spies, 
kept the most detailed census of occupations, 
income and expenditure of men, and their stock 
of wealth in moveables and land. The spies 
watched the conduct of men, officials and subjects, 
detected criminal tendencies, and supplied inform¬ 
ations to the central authority on all important 
matters I hen, there were the Pradestarah 
who were travelling officials with magisterial 
functions, and these supervised the work of the 
lowest officials and of the Sthanikas. 

Kautilya describes all these in general terms 
and does not give us any specific details of what 
really existed. We have however reasons for 
believing that the system of provincial govern¬ 
ment described by him was a reality and the 
system bears a close resemblence to that des¬ 
cribed in the Asokan edicts. The empire of 
that monarch was divided into provinces and 
subdivisions. Probably, the four greater divisions 
were the vice-royalties with their capitals at 
laxila, Ujjain, Tosali and Suvarnagiri under 
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royal princes (Kumaras), Mahamatrasor Ayaputas 
(Arya-putras). There were below them the 
Pr§.desikas. 

The orders of the central government were 
communicated to the provincial governors by 
edicts and royal rescripts of which we have some 
surviving specimens in those of Asoka to the 
rulers of Tosali and &ausambl. Their opinion 
was similarly invited and in the chapter on Deli¬ 
berations’ ( ), we hear of the consulta¬ 

tion with an absent minister by letter. Later 
authorities give us details about sending such 
royal orders to provincials, but, the Arthasastra is 
silent. 

The direct control or participation of state 
officials was also felt in town administration. In 
towns, there were the Nagarakas, whose duties 

were multifarious ( ) 

and included the following important items • 
e.g. 

(1) They had to keep the peace of the city, 

watch over the where-abouts and con¬ 
duct of new-comers, to take charge of 
foreigners and to register the names of 
hotel-keepers or brothel-keepers. 

(2) They were also to keep a census of 

inhabitants, their income and expen¬ 
diture. 
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(3) They had to ensure the good sanitary 

condition of towns, To do this, they 
punished offenders, who committed 
nuisance on public thorough-fares, kept 
dead animals or dead bodies, or other¬ 
wise violated the sanitary regulations. 

(4) They had also to protect the people from 

the ravages of fire. Men were segre¬ 
gated, especially those like smiths who 
had to work with fire. People were 
also compelled to keep water-pots, 
axes, ladders and other instruments for 
quelling fire. ( 

tnsfftai 

I Kau. 

p. 155.) 

(5) They had to guard the city and prevent 

men from moving about at night 
except in cases of emergency when 
permission was given. 

(6) They kept the drains and waterways in 

proper order, and made a daily inspec¬ 
tion of the same, as well as of the 
fortifications, walls and passages of the 

city. ( 

) 

(7) They had also to take care of foreigners 

ot outsiders in distress or in weak 
bodily condition. 
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(8) They also took charge of lost articles. 


( 





There were other duties of the N&garaka. 
The sounding of trumpets at intervals during 
night, was done by his officials The guards 
of the city had to be kept under control. The 
Nagaraka and his officials were also responsible 
for the loss suffered by merchants or inhabitants. 

He was assisted by other officials but we have 
little details about them. These guarded the city- 
gates and did various other duties. The officials 
under the Toll-superintendent or the Con¬ 
troller of Merchandise, examined goods coming to 
the city, ascertained their quality or price, levied 
duty and had dishonest tradesmen trying to 
evade payment, fined. 


Many more scattered details about the 
arrangement or administration of towns may be 
gathered from the Arthasastra. They occur in 
the chapters on Durga-nivesa or other sections. 
From these, we can form an idea of the towns 
and of town-life of these days. The town in those 
days was a walled-up and well-fortified settlement, 
with facilities for trade and commerce, and was 
not only the centre of culture but the home of the 
rich. The different castes and occupations which 
were all organised in guilds, occupied different 
localities. Towns were also the seats of judicial 
tribunals. 
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The direct control of the government however 
did not go beyond these. The guilds and the 
city-elders retained many powers. In later times, 
the Nagaraka’s place was taken by the Sarvartha- 
cintaka and not long afterwards many towns had 
autonomous administration under municipalities. 
These arose either out of the guilds or were 
established by royal charter. Even, in the 
Maurya period, we find the city-elders of Taxila 
taking a prominent part.* 


* Further details will be out of place here. An account 
of town-life written by me appeared in the literary supplement 
of a prominent periodical. This has been incorporated in a 
volume in which a picture of social life in the Maurya and 
Pre-Maurya age has been attempted. 
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RURAL AUTONOMY 

While an effective control was kept on towns, 
villages were free from the active jurisdiction 
of royal officials. They "were rather autonomous 
bodies and were administered by local men. 
Descended from the village-communities of the 
Vedic period, which were controlled by the 
Gramani, they were in the days of Kautilya, (as 
throughout the whole of Hindu period) the self- 
sufficient molecules, which constituted the body- 
politic. They were not only self-sufficient units 
economically, but politically, they were self- 
governing. / 

Various causes and circumstances enabled 
those village communities to retain their existence 
inspite of the powerful tide of Imperialism. In 
this respect, they resemble the Russian Mir which 
survived inspite of the growth of the most power¬ 
ful autocracy in Russia. 

The Kautilyan state allowed these communi¬ 
ties freedom from central control and as we shall 
see very soon helped them in their healthy exist¬ 
ence. Rather than trying to destroy the spirit of 
self-government, the advocates of Indian im¬ 
perialism did everything possible for the conti¬ 
nuance of it. _ K'autilya himself, a believer in the 
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efficiency and benefit of a strong centralised 
monarchy, went so far as to promulgate laws for 
active co-operation in village-life and penalised 
irresponsible or shortsighted lack of co-operation 
on the part of way-ward individuals. 

Under such a system, villages continued to 
exist as self-sufficient little republics, which remain¬ 
ed the basis of higher political existence. 1 hey 
survived successive turmoils or changes of fortune, 
and continued to maintain the prosperity of the 
people, inspite of the change of dynasties or the 
rise and fall of empires. 

The village was regarded as a co-operative 
social unit, and its head was the [ elected ? J 
Gramika. From the evidence of one passage, 
this man seems to have been vested with minor 
magisterial authority and was empowered to 
expel thieves, criminals, adulterers and other 
undesirable persons.’ He was assisted by a 
number of officials [probably ? ] elected by the. 
people, who were probably maintained by grants 
of land.t Men of the locality, had to follow 


III, II. p. 172 . 

t The names of the officials who formed the I alien is 
:dvcn in the commentary of Nilakantha on Sablm. ch V. 
In that chapter, which is a dialogue between YudMsUiira and 
Narada, the latter asks the Pandav.i whether the “five were 
actively ministering to the welfare of the village. According to 
Jfalakantha, the five were the Sarnaharta, Samvihdata, Ganaka, 
Lekhaka and Saksi, 
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the Gramika in his tours of inspection, and if they 
refused to do that they were fined. Probably, the 
inhabitants were liable to do this duty by turn. 

( sT3P?f wrrei: 

*r^cr: q«rr? trf%gf i) 


Many more were the active social duties and 
functions relating to the village which were 
entrusted to the village-elders. Thus, 

(a) these village-elders preserved the pro¬ 
perty of minors, and of gods. ( 


II ch. I P. 48.) 

(A) they decided boundary-disputes. 
(W: in 9. 
p. 169.) 

(<) they administered the property of gods 
or those dedicated to the public use. 

tnwi: ufaahV: i—Kau. 

III ch. II P. 171). 


Not only were these duties delegated to 
village-people, but co-operation among them in 
works of public utility was enforced by law. 
Even such co-operation in amusement was 
enforced and we hear of such things even in 
Preksas or Pravahanas. (e.g. theatrical enter¬ 
tainments or moving pageants). 
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Village people were thus always compelled to 
follow the orders of a man who was working for 


the common good. ( cl I 

^ ^ gnrfrr f?rcnN 

I si W. ^^cnfR I Wft*™ 

l etc.) Similarly, co-operation in other 
public works was enforced namely, in building of 
temples or holy places, public halls or resting 

places and the creation of dams. (tprTTCSlT'iKi+li^i 

^ wjtr ^rpfajr^trgnwfT: sh4«h<$ i sri^: 

: i cssRioRirf^ ^ vrrft i ^ *w«i 1 ) 

That these were actually done by villagers, 
we know from the Jatakas. 

In newly settled villages, the prosperity of the 
community was ensured by establishing village 
officials or medical men by.grants of land. Culti¬ 
vators were given grants of land, and loans of 
money and corn. Water-supply was ensured by 
erecting dams or constructing reservoirs, either 
by the state or by helping such co-operative 
undertakings on the part of the villagers. 

(Kau. pp. 45—49.) 
The village-common was safe-guarded, and 

encroachment on it was punished. ( 


etc. p. 172). Bulls 

dedicated to the village-gods were preserved from 
molestation. Villages were also saved from the 
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activity of exploiters or of heretical sects and 
congregations.* 

Such were the principles which actuated tne 
great author of the Arthasastra, and the result 
was that village-life thrived and the prosperity 
of the country was ensured in spite of disasters 
to the central government. 

The self-governing village remained a feature 
of Hindu political life. Guilds and industrial 
units too were allowed to remain almost autono¬ 
mous. In the absence of a central representative 
body, they ensured the continuance of a popular 
government and withstood the ills 01 tyranny or 
of foreign invasions. 


* These are laid dawn in Ch. i of Book II. As Kauulya 
says,—wraTW W : 


Again, q i * i ^ ^ gra: i 

qf^OTfi ( ^ ?) imn II 

^^f^TTqTv: t. 3 cTi I 


; s?nf^fvra wa^rr^ii 
-$r$S; ^ WscTO i 

3rfaa%| qrof II 

q,: jToq’ 

rm 11 Kau« p« 49- 
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SANITATION AND PUBLIC WORKS 






Sanitation also attracted the attention of the 
goverment. Even in those early days, the state 
seemes to have made provisions for preserving the 
health of its subjects. In ordinary times, physicians 
and medical men were stationed in all centres of 
life. The chapter on janapada-nivesa contains a 
reference to medical-officers in villages, and these 
seem to have been maintained by grants of 


land enjoyable by them' ( 

Kau. p. 46). 


In towns, such duties were entrusted to medical 
men under the Nagaraka, who was bound to look 
after the health of citizens and take care of men 
suffering from diseases or in bad state of heath, 
(see ch on Nfigaraka. p. 144, also pp. 199) Simi¬ 
lar attention seems to have been paid to diseased 
animals, though we have no details in the Artha- 
sastra. Hospitals however do not find mention 
in the work of Kautilya. 

While this was the arrangement in ordinary 
times, vigorous steps were taken to combat out¬ 
breaks of pestilence or epidemic. As stated 
already, medical men were employed and medi¬ 
cines were distributed. (See sec, XVIIL p - /J 5). 
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For ensuring the good health of the country, 
great attention was paid to sanitary arrangements 
as well as to the prevention of adulteration of 
food-stuffs. Royal officials supervised the 
cleaning of village-roads or sewers and stringent 
regulations were promulgated punishing offenders 
who caused nuisance or injury to public health. 
In towns, the drains and sewers were regularly 
examined, while the city-magistrates punished men 
who committed nuisance on thoroughfares, kept 
refuse matters in house-fronts, deposited carcases 
of animals on public roads, or cremated the 
dead in inhabited quarters. (For details, see 
chapter on Nagaraka) 

As stated already, (see. section on commerce 
p. 197) food-adulteratiofi was severely punished. 
The sale of meat as well as of cooked food 
was also carefully supervised and this work of 
supervision was entrusted to the Sun&dhyaksa. 
The appointment of this special officer was 
due to the fact that meat-eating was then in 
great vogue in ancient India. The sale of bad 
meat, adulterated meat or the meat of diseased 
or dead animals was severely punished. 

The public works department was also very 
active in the interest of the public. The creation 
of dams and water reservoirs, the making and 
repair of roads and the erection of public buildings 
were in their hands. This has already been 
noticed, but we find no more details till we come 
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to the days of Asoka whose edicts mention the 
construction of roads, serais, hospitals for men 
find animals and other useful public works. The 
existence of an extensive canal system has been 
noticed oy the Greeks, who also mention the 
existence of a great trank road from Pataliputra 
to the extreme west, with posts denoting the dis¬ 
tance at intervals. The Arthasastra gives us 
little details in regard to these, but, seems to 
entrust these duties to the Sannidhata/* 


^his last officer was also entrusted with the duly of making 
weather-observations, which according to the evidence of two 
c hapters, seem to have been regularly taken. The chapter on 
^ Sannidhata, mentions the measurement of rainfall ( 

^ «N*t), while the chapter on the Sftadhyaksa 

ers to the classification of lands according to the average 
annua.] rainfall Ashonomical observations also seem to have 
een rna ^ e ^ or Agricultural or religious purposes. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE AND POOR RELIEF. 

Following the tipie-honoured traditions of the 
past, the government looked upon the lives of the 
people as sacred, and did its best to ensure their 
preservation and maintenance. It was the king s 
duty to preserve the life of all without means, and 
as such all without means of livelihood became 
charges of the king. As stated already, the king 
had to feed the weak and indigent, the widow 
without children and orphans without any one to 
look after them. As parens patriae, the king took 
charge of the property of minors or widows and 
this duty was often delegated to village-elders. 

As in England during the Middle ages, poor 
relief was entrusted to the king and entailed 
considerable expenditure. This was already 
recognized by the lawgivers of the Dharma- 
sQtras and in some of these works, we find 
repeated injunctions for the establishment of 
alms-houses and infirmaries. The jataka evidence 
points to the existence of these institutions., 

The Kautilyan government recognized this, 
but it refused to be encumbered with the main¬ 
tenance of women or children left destitute by 
men who had fallen victims to the monastic pro¬ 
paganda, or who out of laziness refused to work 
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for their own living. The government believed 
in social coopration and enforced social dudes on 
its subjects. Any dereliction of such duties was 
penalised. As such, punishments were inflicted 
on men forsaking wife and children, on husbands 
lefusing to maintain wives or on brothers with 
means, refusing to take care of minor brothers 
and sisters. ( ^tpg^pf TfRTTffmff 

i wrg: i p. 48). 

With the same object in view, it checked the 
monastic propaganda. Men were allowed to take 
t0 or ^ ers > only when they were too old to pro- 
creatc, or when they had made full arrangements 
°* t ^ e maintenance of their family. On the 

contrary, men who left wife and children to join 
•my of the medicant orders, were punished. It 
was also penalised to persuade or seduce women 

to Join or ders. tratsTffqi i 

i sErsra: 

1 ^ iraiwzm: I Kau. p. 48) Not only 


was such mendicancy made penal but effective 

•■’teps were taken to prevent indiscriminate ' 

mendicancy* Men or women, suspected of having 


T*. . 

may be unpalatable to many, but the evils of this 
monastic propaganda can hardly be minimised. The nessi- 
feac hings of that gloomy age made men forget their 
social duties and in many cases obliterated the natural social 
34 
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recently joined any of the orders, were apprehen¬ 
ded by the police or by the officers of the Nava- 
dhvaksa at the ferries (See ch. on Navadhyaksa) 
Members of the non-brahmanical monastic 
orders were also excluded from villages and 
were not allowed to have Sanghas or Aramas 

in villages. (irafstfWFT: Wal^T: 

w: wqzmmzw. 

t^STcf ! ^ ^ rf^TTT^TflW: sirar* it: I Kan. 

p. 48 ). 

More stringent measures were taken against 
beggars. Like the old English practice of meting 
out flogging or hard labour to the able-bodied 
beggar, tramp and vagabond, beggars were 
punished with beating by means of iron-rods 

instincts of men and women. Under the influence of the 
teaching, that the world is a place of sorrow, husbands left 
their wives, wives forsook their lords and refused the 
overtures of love or affection Social abuses also crept in and 
morals wore jeopardised. Domestic ties were often broken 
and women or children were made homeless. The Thengatha 
gives us instances of all these. We. find instances of women 
refusing to marry or rear children, or of being repeatedly left 
destitute owing tocsertion ot successive husbands. Of 
shocking s< cial abuses, we have the revolting story of a 
man's marriage with own daughter. Both had left their 
home, the father forsaking the child in its infancy. Beth had 
joined the San glia. After a time, their aversion to life passed 
away and without knowing each oilier they cast glances of 
love on each other and retuned home in a condition of 
ncestuous union. 
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ir?w ?wr, p. 202).^ 


qnnwifvrt^; cfT^*fT. f*WT- 


* In England, Poor Relief came to be recognised as a 
function of the government, owing to the teachings ot the 
Church. But gradually, the number of beggars became so 
great, that, by the time of Edward III, steps had to be taken 
against vagabond mendicity. For some time (Richard II), 
the issue of licenses to the really needy was resorted to, but, 
as this was of no avail, penal laws were passed against valiant 
and sturdy’ beggars inflicting punishments ranging from 
whipping to hanging. Indiscriminate almsgivers were also 
punished with fines ten times the amount paid. (See Eng* 
Cons. History bv Tasswell Langmoad. pp >$3-385). * 1 ; "' 

ot Hollaud was equally severe. 
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PRESERVATION OF SOCIAL ORDER J 
RELIGION. 

Neither Kautilya nor y the other theorists of 
the Arthasastra school seems to have advocated 
regal interference in religious matters. Such a 
thing was opposed to Indian sentiment and 
tradition, and there was hardly any scope for 
interference on the part of the king. However 
priest-ridden or subjected to successive spiritual 
upheavals, India had been in the past, she 
never came under the influence of the dogma 
that the state has a spiritual character in addi¬ 
tion to the political one. Owing to the absence 
of such teachings, regal interferences in matters 
spiritual never took place in India, as in the 
countries of western Asia or Europe which were 
dominated by the intolerent teachings of Semitic 
religions. 

In spite of this, there were decided attempts 
at such interferences during the Maurya period 
and this can hardly be denied. Of course, we 
have no evidence to prove, that, as in the west, 
any Indian king ventured to lay down the creed 
of his subjects, or to persecute those who differed 
in their tenets from those laid down by the state. 
But, we have evidence that indirectly, the king 
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could meddle in the affairs of people, so far as 
they related to some aspects of social or religious 
life. Such an interference was made possioie by 
the circumstances peculiar to the age and was 
probably forced on kings by the active propa¬ 
ganda of some of the sects who tried to under¬ 
mine or subvert the social order which existed in 
those days. 

According to the accepted Indian theory, the 
Hindu king was vested with the duty of main¬ 
taining the social order and of protecting all in 
the performance of their religious rites. As the 
majority of Indians in those days believed in the 
religion and teachings of the Vedas, it vas 
the primary duty of the king to see that the 
votaries of the orthodox religion were not 
molested in the profession of their faith nor 
hindered in the performance of its rites. 
Probably, the activity of the heretical orders 
made the king alive to the consequences of such 
propaganda and he had to interfere on behalf of 
the orthodox section following the traditional 
teachings. That this was done in the Maurya 
age, there is no denying. The Arthas&stra 
furnishes clear evidence to this. And, we find in 
it, the following measures aimed against heretical 
orders, e.g. 

( f t) members of hemic sects were not 
allowed to organise Sanghas in newly- 
settled villages (Kau. p. 48. see 
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previous section). They were not 
allowed to live in towns (new ?) and 
were compelled to live near the 
cremation-ground.- 1 

(6) as already stated, indiscriminate mendi¬ 
cancy was checked and penalised, 
especially the enticement of women to 
join the orders, t 

(c) Wanderers belonging to heretical sects 
were not allowed to enjoy the alms 
and profits arising out of ceremonies 
like Sraddhas and to feed such men 
( Vrsata-pravrajitan—SS.kya-jivaka.din ) 
was penalised \ (sec. pp. 199 on 
Prakirnaka). 

Furthermore, the government seems to have 
proceeded to maintain and safe-guard the social 
privileges of the Brahmana. As stated already, 
insults to him or bodily violence were severely 
punished. Any one forcing him to eat unclean 
food was punished. Any one defiling his kitchen 
was penalised. Moreover, if sudras pretended 
to be brahmins, they were made to suffer punish¬ 
ment and torture.§ 


t •wfciPrv-5 rasm: <35: 1 fara' 1 

> wtvr?r. ?r«it , 

(p 199. ch. on Praktrnaku.) 

■ Stt# * TOwfwmn wm i p. 195; 
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The existing social order was enforced. The 
purity of blood of the higher castes was main¬ 
tained and mesalliances of the nature of pratiloma 
sexual union whether voluntary or not was 
severaly punished. In doing this, the old 
tradition was merely continued and there was no 
innovation (Apastamha denounces such pratiloma 
unions ; see his chapter on marriage.)* * 

At the same time, a new official the Devatii- 
dhyaksa was appointed [by the early Mauryas ?] 
and probably, he had charge of sacred places and 
temples. No more details about his functions 
are known except that in times of financial stress, 
he played upon the fears and superstitions of the 
people and made them pay in the name of gods 
and these filled the royal coffers (Kau. p. 244. 
ch. on Kosabhisamharanam) 


’siesrat v ( p. 225 ) , 

pp. £ 2 ' 6 . 

• srs*: r-i j?t y gwiqm; <Mrmw: 

t lK.se laws shocking and severe as lhay aw-?, are perhaps 
ns horrible ns the lynching uf Negores in America. 
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XXIV 

ON THE KAUTILYIAN CIVIL LAW. 

Before we conclnde this account of public 
administration, we must say something on the 
ordinary civil law as it appears in the Arthusastra. 
Next to the Dharmasutras, the work of Kautilya 
comprises the earliest codification which has come 
down to us. Whether owing to subsequent 
development or due to their modification in the 
hands of Arthasastra writers, the Kautilyian 
laws form an important chapter in the history 
of Hindu jurisprudence. 

The Arthasastra chapters on Dharmasthiya 
show the evolution of legal schools with their 
juristical expounders who discuss important 
principles relating to inheritence, woman’s 
property, the laws of divorce and remarriage 
and the other important topics of civil law, 
which we have already mentioned in previous 
sections. The importance of these laws consists 
in proving that the early legal system of India 
was marked by a spirit of rationalism, and 
this was probably due to the interference of the 
king who accepting the equitable principles ad¬ 
vocated by the jurists of the day, modified there¬ 
by the laws to suit the requirements of 
society and went so far as to suppress unreason- 
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able customs or repealed them. As such, the laws 
had a just consideration of the rights of women 
and of children born in a family. Many of the 
Kautilyian laws show clearly, that, as yet 
reactionary movements had not influenced society, 
and we hardly find any trace of the later 
maxims which vest absolute rights in fathers 
or deny real property to women. Division of pro¬ 
perty was on a rational basis and distribution 
tended on lines of equality since society expected 
provisions for all [not excluding varieties o 1 " illegi¬ 
timate children], and in this the king cast his 
influence. The daughter’s claims to mother’s 
property was recognized and divorce or the re¬ 
marriage of young widows was not looked with 
disfavour. 

’ Local custom, if reasonable, received recogni¬ 
tion in all matters and in points of dispute equit¬ 
able principles were applied. The law of real 
property had developed and the principle of 
pre-emption was recognized in many cases. Torts 
arising out of injury caused by neighbours were 
recognized subjects of dispute. The principle of 
co-operation in village life was recognized and 
enforced by the government as pointed out in a 
previous section. Usury was regulated by the 
government and excessive interest checked. 
In the law of debt, we find the mutual liability of 
the husband or wife laid down. Again, in 
the same connection, we find the liability of 
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heirs defined and the circumstances of the liability 
of the husband for wife’s debts laid down. The 
laws of ownership by prescriptive right, of 
Associations and Corporations, as well as that of 
joint-enterprise were developed with changing 
circumstances, and these being recognised by the 
king, equitable maxims were applied in inter¬ 
preting them. The law of slavery as well as that 
relating to the work and wages of labourers 
was a sound one, and the chapters relating to 
them are bound to remain glorious landmarks 
in Hindu legal history. The traditional laws 
relating to defamation, adultery, violence, 
robbery, injury or assult, seem to have been but 
little advanced, and probably, these were being 
supplanted by the regal laws which we have 
already discussed. The definition of Sahasa is 
however interesting, while in connection with 
Vakparusya, the laws indicate the growing 
empire, the rulers of which penalised the 
ridicule of provincials like men of Prarjunaka 
and Gandhara. The chapter on Dandaparusya 
shows the evolution of penal laws against 
Sudras injuring or insulting Brahmanas and 
gives us the important Ivautilyian maxim of 
criminal law, that the offender cannot go 
without punishment ( Wt'ST: )• The 

same chapter gives us an insight to the humane 
ideals of the .day which penalised injury or 
violence to animals and even to trees. The law 
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oT dice-play or miscellaneous offences contain 
nothing more important. 


The laws of evidence and procedure were 
being developed gradually. The progress was on 
the lines which we find in the Dhamasutras and 
practically the same procedure was followed in 
taking evidence, or swearing in witnesses or 
for determining their veracity. As yet, however, 
there was no use of ordeals. 


* In regard to these laws, some of the items mentioned 
above require explanation, although it will be rather out of 
place to enter into a detailed discussion about the various 
branches or the maxims underlying them. The Arthasastra- 
laws regarding inheritance, marriage, woman’s property and 
other allied topics, though they are more important to the 
student of Hindu Jurisprudence, are hardly less so to the 
historian, in as much as they unfold to us the prevailing social 
ideas and the aims of the government in regard to them. As 
such, they show a liberal spirit or a tendency to equitable 
adjustment of rival claims, which a later reaction blunted and 
nullified. 

As instances of such, wc find Kautilya advocating an equal 
division of property by a father among his children (sec p 161), 
and making compensatory provisions for minors and unmarred 
daughters. The daughters* right to inherit property, both real 
and personal is also vindicated (see p. 160), while :hcir pre¬ 
ference in regard to their mothers’ -trldhana is clearly recog¬ 
nized (see p. 162). In regard to the remarriage of women, 
Kautilya is very sympathetic and lays down the maxim, c.g , 
In matters of divorce, he carries on 

rhe. older tradition and mentions the conditions ot nullificad; n 
of marriages in the four oridinary forms which are dis- 
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tinguished from the Dbarrna-vivahas in which there was no 
legal separation at all. In regard to strldhana, he carefully safe¬ 
guards woman’s rights, though exceptions are made in cases 
of treason. As regards the transfer of house-property, he 
recognizes the pre-emption of kinsmen or neighbours (pp. i68). 
In the law of debt, the liability of sons and heirs are defined, 
while the creditors’ right of imprisoning the debtor is mitigated 
ir some cases (p. 175). In the laws relating to contract or 
joint-enterprise, reasonable ,maxims are discernible, while in 
matters relating to labour or wages, one is bound to mark the 
spirit of enlightenment. As to the influence of these Kauti- 
lyian laws on later law-givers, I have discussed the topic in 
connection with my compilation of the laws of Katyayana, 
published by the Calcutta University. 

In course of time, however, the reactionary movement be¬ 
came stronger and the Arthasastra laws were at a discount, 
as is proved by the statement in Yagnavalkya smrti to that 
effect. 





BOOK V 

RETROSPECT AND CRITICISM 
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I 

CHARACTER OF THE ADMINISTRATION 

Any one who has studied in detail the 
administrative system of the Arthasastra, can not 
but fail to mark the wide scope of governmental 
authority, the extreme policy of interference 
in the various aspects of life and the almost 
paternal care which, the government bestowed on 
its subjects. Unlike most of the states of Europe 
in the eighteenth or the early nineteenth century, 
the functions of the governing authority were 
not merely reduced to those of police and protec¬ 
tion from high-handedness. The comprehensive 
code of laws with stringent sanction, the vast 
array of officials and the almost unlimited re¬ 
sources of the crown, were all employed in the 
furtherance of a great goal in view, namely, 
the realisation of the prosperity of the diverse 
classes and sections of people and conse¬ 
quently of the country as a whole. The co¬ 
operation of all sections was a primary desidera¬ 
tum and their energies were directed by the 
central adminstrative body which adjusted their 
shares of profits and thereby made their efforts 
directed towards the fruition of the great ideal. 

Ihe government was not satisfied with the 
exercise of a mere political authority, but openy 
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participated in the national activity to further 
material progress. To ensure the common good, 
which was based on an identification of the 
interests of the ruler and the ruled, the Central 
Authority appropriated many of the natural sources 
of wealth and added to its margin of resources by 
exploiting such source^ of income, whether natural 
or derivable from nature through the agency of 
human labour. These gave rise to monopolies in 
certain resources, which in addition to the produce 
of crown lands or royal manufactories, swelled the 
revenue derivable from land-tax and the customary 
dues of the crown. 

This vast income was spent not for the 
luxury of the king but mainly to the benefit of 
the people, and we find all sections of the people, 
all industries and all occupations cared for. The 
chief duties of the Government fall into the two 
following heads e.g. :— 

(1) Maintenance of the social order and the 
protection of life and property. 

(2) Active help to all classes and sections 

for the realisation of their material 
aims of life. 

The measures for the preservation of peace 
or the defence of the country hardly require 
any detailed discussion and we pass on to 
the active duties of the king . In some pre¬ 
vious section (see pp 107-8), we have already 
summed up the duties of the king as conceived 
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by the author of the Arthasastra. Of these 
however some items require amplification with a 
view to prove the extent of active help which 
the community expected and received from the 
head of the body-politic. 

As we have said, the king was bound to pro¬ 
tect his subjects. Palana was his highest duty and 
as such, he stood to his subjects in the relation 
of a natural guardian and saviour irrespective of 
caste and creed. As the parens patriae of his 
subjects, naturally the maintenance of the 
sick, aged, indigent, and the orphan, came under 


his 


actives protection 



Bk. II. ch. 1). Women without 
children and those with infants were maintained 


by him (f%rq?roarrai HSIPTraTg pJPT Bk. II. ch. 1). 
Similarly, the property of orphans came under 
the jurisdiction of the king, (though its active 
management was often left in the hands of the 
village-elders. e.g. TtFJHc^ 

P. 48.) Pensions to the servants of the 
state and the maintenance of their widows and 
orphans, have already been mentioned. 1 he 
extraordinary measures in times of emergencies 
like famine and iloods have already been detailed 
and these show the fatherly care bestowed by the 
king. 

This was not all. The king was not only : 
the life of his people in distress, but to 
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contribute actively to the promotion of the in¬ 
dustries and arts, which were the foundations of 
life. His activities led to the furtherance of social 
solidarity. We have dealt with these in their pro¬ 
per places, yet we give a summary of all such 
measures for the convenience of the readers, though 
this involves a repetition distasteful to many. 

First of all, agriculture and the section of 
population engaged in it attracted the attention of 
the king. Royal bounty was lavished on agri¬ 
culture and the agriculturist class. As laid down 
in the chapter on Janapada-nivesa, poor agricul¬ 
turists were given land from the crown domains, 
seed corn was advanced to them, they were 
exempted from taxation for certain periods and in 
times of distress, they were maintained with 
paternal care ( 


I Kau, p. 47. ) 
burthermore, the king did much to help agricul¬ 


turists by giving irrigational facilities. ( 37?fe3i- 
TfTfwfeff* 37 33 In some cases, the state 


subsidised the erection of dams or reservoirs by 
the co-operation of villagers, and in such cases, 
the people got help from the king and were 
exempted from taxation or a term of years 

(13k. Ill ch 9. p. 170.—3233rirg3*n3T 3333:73 
3b33f3 3>: qfTffR: -3l3t3r 4 ST3i 3ig3f34i: etc. ) 
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I he highly developed irrigational works, and 
their preservation and superintendence is testified 
to by the Greek writers. 

In addition to these, they enjoyed other 
facilities which saved them from other troubles. 
Laws protected husbandmen from being arrested 
for debt during harvest, ( WW 

III. 4. p. 175). Moreover, if evicted by owners 
of their land after five years* enjoyment, they 
received compensation for the improvements done 
by them. ( q^cjqfagqgsq 

p. 1 71. ) 

In the interest of cattle-rearing, which was 
then an important occupation of the poorer classes, 
the pastures were maintained intact by the pro¬ 
mulgation of royal laws. The government farms 
supplied models, and bulls* and horses belonging 
to the king were lent to the people for crossing 
purposes. (qfasn^^iiR snqi 

II. 30). At the same time, a series of laws pre¬ 
vented cruol sports like bull-fighting or the 
slaughter of the kine ( sjsraq* 

; also c*?*t ch. on 

SunadhyaksaY Castration was discouraged and 
the killing of the female or the calf of all cattle 
forbidden. ( 

The slaughter of all animals for flesh was 
prohibited for 15 days during C&turmSsya, and 
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for four days on the occasion of the full-moon. 

\ 

N 

Bk. XIV, I.) These laws were clearly the fore¬ 
runners of those which Asoka promulgated 
in the interests of the brute creation after his 
conversion to the pacific teachings ol Buddhism. 

To further the interest of traders, encourage¬ 
ment and bounties were made to them, boreign 
merchants were invited and privileges were 
granted to them. Markets for the oale of 
indigenous products were found out. But, at the 
same time, the trading community was prevented 
from exploiting the consumers by the undue 
raising of prices. 

Crafts-men and artisans had their work and 
wages regulated and their interests safe¬ 
guarded. These have been described already. 
The interests of the labouring classes both 
free and unfree were safe-guarded. There were 
laws, as pointed out already, preventing rich 
people to lower wages. Artisans were thus free 
to enter into contracts as regards wages and work 
and in cases of dispute, commissioners and experts 
settled them. 

Lastly, the cause of education was encouraged. 
Grants and pensions were made to those learned 

in the sacred lore, ( 'STP3T3T 

). as well as to the expounders of useful 
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sciences and skilled craftsmen. ( etc * 

Bk. II. ch. Ilf.) 

In addition to active help, the Srotriyas 
enjoyed their time-honoured privileges, both legal 
and fiscal. They enjoyed freedom from punish¬ 
ments like death or other corporeal sufferings. 
They could not be made witnesses and their 
property had no prescription. Properties of 
Srotriyas dying without heirs passed to their 
relations and not to the king. 

Moreover, poorer yet useful sections like them 
had freedom from taxation. Toll or duty was 
not leved on goods brought for sacrifices or 
sacraihents. Ferry-dues were not exacted from 
them, while they enjoyed the free use of salt from 
the royal stock. 

It would appear from the above, that, more 
attcntian was paid to the advancement of the 
material basis of existence than to mere pre¬ 
servation of social order. No important art or 
industry was excepted from the paternal care of 
the government and none of the diverse social 
sections could complain of want of protection or 
encouragement. The laws maintained the 
respective privileges of all and saved them from 
the tyranny of more powerful sections. Clearly, 
the business of the Government was to look to the 
welfare of the whole social group, rather than to 
that of fa\cured sections. As such, the govern¬ 
ment favoured neither the priest-hood nor the 
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capitalist, nor was overawed by the pretensions 
of the labouring sections but, did its best for 
ail. Of course, equality of opportunity was not 
an accepted principle in those days, but, the 
government did not hesitate to offer rational or 
equitable opportunities to the diverse sections on 
whose co-operation, public welfare depended, 
ihere was, indeed, much that is liable to criticism 
a modern advocate of equality, but we must 
bear in mind, that, with the peculiar ideas and 
beliefs dominating the minds of men in those 
days, “equality never became a political necessity” 
with Indian thinkers. 

Social happiness was the supreme ideal. With 
that end in view, the governmental measures 
were applied to eliminate sectional tyranny or 
the loss of economic opportunity. Diversities 
and inequalities were allowed to subsist and 
attempt was never made to level distinctions or 
differences- In the midst of these, ample room 
vas found for cooperation and progress. With 
a composite social structure, with all its cultural 
or occupational differences not easily to be obli¬ 
terated, this was all they could look to and 
strove for. 

The concentration of power was remarkable 
and it appears the greater when we look to the 
emergency authority claimed by the government. 
Vet, it was amply compensated by the intensive 
social service and the enormous benefits conferred 
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by the state on the community enjoying its 
protection. 


Recently, some Indian writers have attempt¬ 
ed to describe this system as State Socialism, 
which is supposed to be an ideal existence in which 
the state is to control the instruments of produc¬ 
tion and is to be vested with the task of equal 
distribution. Whether such a system will ever 
be practicable, still remains an open question and 
our modern thinkers with the exception of the 
extreme champions of socialism, are not as yet 
unanimous as to whether it would be feasible to 
eliminate individual effort and supplant it by the 
activity of the state. Ip spite of this, however 
there have been experiments in the nationalisation 
of certain industries, and the claims of all to equal 
opportunities have been recognized. 

In the system described in the ArthasSstra, we 
find the operation of some principles advocated 
by modern socialists, namely, the recognition of 
sanctity of the lives of subjects and the claim to 
rational opportunity on the part of all. Moreover, 
some of the greater sources of natural wealth 
were undoubtedly controlled by the king. But, 
with all this, there was hardly any recognition of 
equality or any deliberate attempt to kill private 
enterprise. The existence of monopolies, 
moreover, hardly prove, a socialistic structure 
organisation ot purpose, since, such things 
exist even in many primitive or despotic systems. 
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Moreover, in the Arthasastra, the state is not a 
res publica but, is masked by the omnipotence 
of the king. 

In our opinion, it would be injudicious to apply 
any such name borrowed from modern western 
terminology. All that we can do is to describe 
the Arthasastra government as a peculiar lype 
of administrative paternallism which regulated 
the relation of classes and spent its resources 
for the welfare of the community. Western 
analogies hardly hold good and fail to designate 
the system, in which peculiar Indian ideas 
predominated. 

Note. Before we pass on to other topics, we 
ought to discuss a point about which doubts 
have been raised by many scholars, namely, 
whether the system described in the Arthasastra 
was merely a philosopher’s ideal or was some¬ 
thing which existed in reality. In answering 
this, we must be rather cautions and well- 
guarded, since, we have no realistic account of the 
Maurya administration except that which we find 
from the Greeks. Yet, from the meagre evi¬ 
dences furnished by the latter and by our 
literature, we may hold the conclusion that the 
system of the Arthasastra was subastantially 
in existence. From the Greeks, we know 
that the Boards of Pataliputra regulated the 
work and wages of. artisans, issued weights and 
measures, took charge of foreigners and looked 
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to the sanitation of the city. The system of 
roads and canals is confirmed by the same 
•oreigners. The control of the market is also 
proved by their testimony. The existence of 
die Adhyaksas of factories, is proved by the 
evidence of the Vatsyayana Kamasutra (ch. on 
Paradarika). The activity of the Devatadhyaksa 
may be presumed from Patanjali who speaks of 
the earning of money by the Mauryas by selling 
images, hire-regulations compelling citizens to 
r^eep waterpots, ladders and other implements for 
extinguishing fire, are confirmed by the evidence of 
the Milinda Panha, while the activity of spies is 
detailed by innumerable Indian writers. In 
fact, one of the commentators, quotes 
a large passage from the present Kautiliya. 
(see com. on slokas on espionage. VII. 
Manu). Other confirmations come from the 
evidence of Dandi or that of the later Smrti works. 
This point will be discussed in detail in an appen¬ 
dix to the next volume. 
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GRADUAL EVOLUTION OF THE 
SYSTEM 

The administrative system thus described 
in the Arthasastra, with its policy of extreme 
interference and protection of classes and in¬ 
dustries, was not the work of a single day or 
of a single genius. As I have attempted to 
show else-where,* it owed its development to a 
long course of gradual social and political evolu¬ 
tion- Its germs lay in the social and political 
concepts of the Vedic period. In that early 
period, the state was conceived as being more social 
than political, and the duties which the community 
expected from the head of the state comprised 
not only those of protection and police, but also 
of active furtherance of the material foundations 
of human existence.t As stated already (p. 53), 
this is apparent from the Coronation Hymn in 
the Vajasaneyi Samhita, which reminded the 
king of his duty to maintain social order and of 
preserving life by encouraging agriculture and by 
finding sustenance for the people. 


* See tny Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India, 
Vol. I. 278—284. 

f It was pointed out earlier, by Mr K, P. Jayaswal M. A. 
Bar.-at-faw in the Modern Review (1913). 
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I here the king is addressed as follows :— 

I -JSrTTfa VTjftsfa m 7 *: » 

I iWTO I tIt c^T tfara mi I 

Vaj. Sam. IX 22. 

I hese remained no mere ideals, but seem to 
have been actually translated into practice, as 
would appear from the praise of a Kauravya, 
uttered in honour of king Pariksit (A. V. XX. 
127). Similar stories are common in the 
Brahmanas and the Upanisads. In the 
ChSndogya Upanisad, (IVth prapalhaka, part 
I. 1). a king, Janasruti Pautrayana, is described 
as a giver and a feeder of his people, in as much 
as, he had established poor-houses throughout 
the realm. One of the Dharmasutra-writers, 
Apastamba. reminds kings of the duty of estab¬ 
lishing poor-houses and resting-houses, with 
directions as to their construction, Other 
Dharntasutra writers are unanimous in enjoining 
upon kings the duty of maintaining the poor, the 
aged, the infirm, the widow and the orphan and 
in exempting Srotriyas, minors and females 
from taxation (see Vasistha XIX. 35 ; Gau. 
X 9-12). That these were translated into 
practice, appears from the evidence of the J5, takas, 
where we find kings taking the keenest possible 
interest in the material progress of their 
subjects, and doing their best to save them in 
times of distress. 

While these were the active duties of kings. 
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society called upon them to step in and take 
proper measures in order to prevent the exploita¬ 
tion of one section of the people by another. 
The laws against excessive usury or raising of 
prices in the Dharmasutras show clearly that 
society expected such regulations on the part 
of the king. 

On similar grounds, royal intervention was 
expected by the people in various other matters. 
The dishonest tradesman’s cornering or undue 
raising of prices led to royal intervention. The 


Agghakaraka of the Jatakas, is clearly the first 
step in that direction and clearly he is the fore¬ 
runner of the Panyadhyaksa, the Samsthadhyaksa 
or other officials of the Arthasastra who regulated 
the supplies of markets, prices and profits. 

The necessity for labour regulations came 
from the conflict of capitalists and labourers. 
While the former tried to reduce the profits of the 
latter, the latter seem to have raised their 
demands higher, and this clearly contributed 
to the interference of the state with a view to the 
convenience of the community. Society seems 
to have devoted its attention to the adjustment of 
the relative shares of the employer and the 
labourer, and this is proved by the passage of the 
Mahabhcirata which has already been cited in 
this book, (see p. 208.) 


While interference was growing every day, 
the resources at-the king’s disposal were aug- 
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merited by various causes and circumstances. 
Already, towards the close of the period, the 
picture of which we have in the Jatakas and the 
Dharmasutras, the king’s revenue came to com¬ 
prise incomes from various sources. Primarily, 
a share of the produce of fields went to him, in 
lieu of his protection. In the Jatakas, we find the 
Dronam&paka exacting this in the name of the 
king. According to Vasistha, it was 1/6, but 
according to Gautama it varied from 1/10 to 1/6 
(see Va. I, Apas. II. 10. Gau.—X. 24). The 
king came to enjoy also a tax on cattle and gold 
amounting to 1/50 of the value of the stock. 
(Ch. 67 of the Siati-parva mentions this. See also 
Gau. X. 25 .) Gradually, a toll on merchandise 
was paid to him while owners of ships and carts 
made him some gifts. Gifts of merchandise by 
merchants or presents at a lower price than in the 
market, swelled his coffers. In addition to these, 
we know from the Jatakas, that tolls came to be 
exacted at the gates of the city (Mahaunmagga 
Jataka), and an excise-duty was levied on wines 
and liquors (ch&tikahapana). As the lord of his 
subjects and their protector, the king became en 
titled to treasure-troves, lost articles, shares of 
booty gained in war, the escheat of property with¬ 
out heir, and also to the free services of artisans 
once a month. Even in the Jatakas which do not 
mention forced labour, the people are depicted as 
helping in a king’s hunting expedition. 
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Occasional taxes also came to be levid. The 
Jatakas give us instances of such. Thus, in some 
of them, vve hear of the payment of “Khirapana” 
by the people to the king, on the birth of a royal 
prince.. It is not difficult to see how this once 
voluntary gift hardened into a tax like the Utsahga 
which is mentioned in the Arthasastra. Constant 
warfare, too, enabled the ''king to demand contri¬ 
butions for maintenance and this was transformed 
into a tax like the Senabhakta. 

Perhaps the most important cause and cir¬ 
cumstance which added considerably to the royal 
prerogatives and resources, as we have said 
already, was the imperialistic movement and 
the series of conquests which followed it. 
Great sources of income, and vast natural 
resources were placed at the disposal of the 
Magadhan ruler. Thus, with the conquest of the 
smaller states, the intervening forest-areas became 
the king’s property. The mighty conqueror came 
to exercise jurisdiction over rivers and waters, 
and these became sources of income. Mines, 
which came to be regarded as treasure-troves 
passed to the king. Once vested with supreme 
authority, kings were enabled to claim extra¬ 
ordinary revenues in times of emergencies, as 
detailed in the section on the “Collection of Addi¬ 
tional Revenue.” They claimed also summary 
fiscal powers in times of need and even had the 
land of subjects tilled by royal officials, on the 
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failure of tenants to pay their dues in proper time, 
(see ch. on Kosabhisamharanam.) 

The advance of royal power and prerogatives 
was further fostered by other circumstances The 
lax social discipline consequent upon the pessi¬ 
mistic teachings of some of the Parivrajaka 
teachers had a disastrous consequence. Men left 
their wives and children. Wives left the protec¬ 
tion of husbands. Marriage was looked upon as 
a burden by women. The consequences were 
serious. Poverty and indigence became greater. 
Phe state was faced with the problem of main¬ 
taining the destitute and as a result of this, the 
Mauryan rulers interfered with the activity of 
the monkish orders. Indiscriminate mendicancy 
was forbidden and men were punished for leaving 
wives and children destitute and joining the 
order To put an end to these the government 
promulgated stringent laws which forbade men 
not to join orders without providing for wife 
and children. The monastic propaganda was 
excluded from villages. The government, 
seemingly, was empowered by circumstances to 
interfere even in religious matters. 




4 . ‘ 
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KAUTILYIAN IDEAL. 

The system thus described should thus' be 
regarded as being something of natural evolu¬ 
tion. Its intimate connection with Kautilya was 
due not to his creation of the whole system but 
to the fact that he believed in it and proved to be 
its sincerest and ablest advocate. Power had 
accumlated in royal hands and the king’s 
functions had become more and more elaborate 
with the lapse of centuries. The process of 
conquest had strenthened the king’s authority and 
the growth of mighty empires proved the death- 
knell to democratic life and republican activity., 
The policy of “Blood and Iron” had already 
been inaugurated the spy system had been 
elaborated even in the sixth century B. C. and a 
century later the empire was an acomplished 
fact. 

On the fall of the Nandas—if we are to believe 
in tradition—it devolved upon Kautilya to look to 
the organisation of their vast empire, to infuse life 
into it, and to give it a higher meaning and pur¬ 
pose. This he did with all his genius and his 
fine understanding of men and matters. A 
believer in the political and economic principles 
of the Arthasastra teachers, he proceeded to 
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define the relation of the ruler and the ruled and 
to allocate to them their respective duties and 
obligations. In doing this, again, he was actuated 
by the best of motives and guided himself with 
the noblest teachings of Indian social dicipline. 
He believed in monarchy, since, it appeared to 
him as the best and the most stable form of 
goverment and. since, in it there was no element 
of turbulence or eternal war which characterised 
the clan-oligarchies which even then subsisted in 
niany localities. Goverment by the will of the 
majority to the extinction of the just claims of 
minorities, or the eternal strife of sections did not 
appeal to him. 

Hereditary monarchy was his ideal and he 
regarded it as the most beneficent human institu¬ 
tion that could come in to. existence. In his eyes 
it was neither divine nor irresponsible., A cham 
Pion of monarchy, he never approved the exercise 
of powers except for the common good. The 
fcmg, according to him, was to be the custodian of 
national resources and of public rights and was 
to live only for the prosperity and happiness of his 
subjects. Nowhere in his work, does Kautilya 
Soar so high in his idealism as when he identifies 


tn the chapter on Sahgha-vrtta, he describes the evils of 
envy and of perpetual intrigue which subsist in republics. 
Again r in the chapter on the “calamities befalling a king 
dum (Bk. vili ch 2), he discusses the evils and the 

diuislrous consequences of Vai.ajyasor Dvaiiajya’. 
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the monarch with his people or dreams the 
prospect of a truly ‘'national king’’ who was to 
merge even his identity with the people he was to 
rule, by adopting their manners, customs and 

language. ( « <TWlcf 

see p. 407.) 

With all his belief in monarchy, Kautilya 
advocatd the fatherly protection of his subjects 
on the part of the king, as has been detailed 
already. His social out-look, too, was wide. 
A Brahmana and a conservative by training 
and tradition, it was reserved for him to 
advocate the emancipation of the slave, the 
mitigation of judicial torture, the remission of 
heavy taxation and similar other measures of 
hberalism and humanity. His sympathy for the 
masses, his reasonable championship of the 
claims of woman whose rights he recognized 
and whom he tried to save from the tyranny 
of socity, his admission of the aborigines to 
royal protection— all hold him up as a humane 
and far-sighted advocate of benevolent govern¬ 
ment. He was averse to oligarchy and 
republicanism, yet, he never strove to trample 
under foot the autonomous government of the 
rural centres of life. Harmony between king and 
people was his highest aim and far from 
believing in autocracy, he reckoned the loyalty of 
subjects as the highest asset of a ruler. His state 
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craft became unpopular in a later age, his impe¬ 
rialism became the subject of scoff and ridicule, 
and men denounced him for his advocacy of fraud 
and deception in outwitting an enemy. Yet, a 
careful enquiry convinces us that these were due to 
the unscruplous age in which he lived and not the 
outcome of his own innate crookedness.* 

We reserve a fuller discussion about Kautilya’s services 
°r his guiding principles in politics for the next volume But, 
for the present, it may be stated, that, he occupies a 
unique place among the Arthasastra thinkers. With his pre¬ 
decessors, politics had degenerated into the art of kingcraft, 
the main objective of which was to strengthen the regal power, 
at the cost of rivals or by deceiving the people. The welfare of 
the people or the good government of the country was no 
consideration of theirs. With Kautilya, however, -these un¬ 
moral principles were exchanged for other ones which 
identified royalty with the people. Any one who studies the 
Kautiliya cannot fail to mark this. Kautitya’s liberalism is 
clearly apparent from his dissertations on royalty, his accept¬ 
ance of the in junctions of religion and rea3on, his belief in the 
sound education of princes, his sympathy for the masses and 
bis identification of the interests of the ruler with tho:;\j of the 
ruled. His teachings thus mark a new era in politics and 
Political thought. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
AUTHORITY 

We have discussed in detail the administra 1 
tive system and the principles of good govern¬ 
ment as conceived and laid down by the great 
author of the Arthasastra. We now proceed to a 
discussion of the further measures, which accord¬ 
ing Kautilya, are to be undertaken by a prince to 
consolidate his sovereign authority and the pros¬ 
perity of his kingdom. 

The first duty on the part of a king is to dis¬ 
cipline himself, so that he would be able to see his 
objective clearly, and devote his energies properly. 
HL control of the senses was a primary necessity, 
since, it would help him in protecting his self 
from greed, lust or intemperence. (Ch. on 
Indriya-jaya pp. 7— 9). 

His next duty is to ensure proper deliberation, 
and the understanding of the situation. Conse¬ 
quently, he should try to deliberate cool-headedly 
and accept the opinion of the largest possible 
number of advisers. As Kautilya himself says, if 
wanting in the power of deliberation, he should 
collect wise men around him ( 

qfowi m i <mr fw w, srrirtf?? 

VII. 14. p. 304) and take their opinion. 
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After this, he should proceed to ensure the 
loyalty of his subjects, and eradicate internal dis 
content. Kautilya more than once emphasises, 
that, loyalty of the subjects is the greatest of all 

assets a king could possess. ( 

p. 273. VII. 5). He should, therefore, take the 

best precautions against * popular discontent, 

and if 

there were signs of such, he should immediately 
remedy it. (^rtpanifs! Pk. VII 

eh. V). The causes of popular discontent are 

detailed in the fifth chapter of the seventh book. 
They may be summarised as comprising tyranny 
over the good, leniency to the wicked, injustice, 
indulging in unpopular measures, withholding of 
justice to the aggrieved, over-greediness, insults 
to the eminent, erroneous or impolitic actions and 
indolence. All these are to be avoided and no 
time is to be wasted in applying the remedies 
demanded by the situation. Indolence, according 
to Kautilya, and waste of energy are the worst 
vices and are sure to lead to destruction. 
Next, irresolution, inactivity and trusting to fate 

are to be given up. ( 

aiTs^^fh i ^ 

m qrfqscmt I VII ch. II p. 29 5-) 

The king should therefore free himself from 
the influence of wine women, or addicion P 
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diceplay or other vices, since, these dissipate energy 
and bring in irresolution. 

The eradication of internal enemies is of 
highest importance to a prince. Of two kinds 
of enemies, i.e. foreign ( ) and internal 

( ), Kautilya fears the former most. He 

compares it to a lurking snake. ( 

) See VIII. 2 ; 1X3; 
IX 5.) Of such interna! troubles, he recognizes 
the following four important varieties, e.g. 

(a) of external origin and internal abet¬ 

ment 

(b) of internal origin and external abet¬ 

ment 

(c) of external origin and external abet¬ 

ment 

(d) of internal origin and internal abet¬ 
ment. (13k. IX. ch. 5.) 

Kautilya always harps on the seriousness 
of discontent, intrigues and propaganda and 
explains the remedies to be applied. 1 hese 
are described in detail in three chapters (e.g., 

3, 4, 5.) of the lXth. Rook. According to him, 
the four recognized means of averting evil c.g 


S&ma, Dana, Bheda and Danda are applicable 
according to circumstances." With the details 
we arc not at present concerned, but, this may be 
said that the consideration of the nature of these 
together with the remedies suggested show him 
• o he a statesman of remarkable foresight. Th-' 
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maxim laid down by him is that in purely 
internal intrigue, a kingr'should not apply punish¬ 
ment to the masses, since, that will not only 
not produce the desired result, but produce 

something otherwise more serious. ( f% 

W'fiJI P- 352.) 

After all this, the king should devote his 
energies to the acquisition of real strength based 
on the development of the economic resources 
of his kingdom. He should devote its efforts to 
the development of his territory, its defensive 
fortifications, us irrigational works supporting 
agriculture, roads of traffic facilitating trade, mines 
bringing in gold, silver and precious metals, 
timber-forests, elephant-forests, and pasture lands. 
(Bk. VII ch 14 on Hinasaktrpuranam p. 305).* 
In the absence of such resources, lie should strive 
to acquire such necessaries from his friends, allies 
or relatives. These will surely put him in a secure 
footing and lead to his success in life and bring in 
the prosperity of his subjects. 

Then, if he happens to be destitute of an 
army, lie should try to recruit one by enlisting 
brave men, members oi (fighting) corporations, 
[desperados] wild tribes, mlecchas, and also enlist 
intelligent spies in his service. 


• rjiVquie,' -ti an; I 
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In regard to foreign policy, he should as a rule 
strive to be at peace with neighbouring kings and 
secure powerful allies. He should not ruin himself 
by coming into conflict with powerful enemies. But, 
if attacked, he should strive to strengthen himself 
by the forces of his allies or adopt the policy of 
the weak towards the strong, and thus avert all 
dangers. These methods will not only ensure his 
safety, but at the same time enable his elements 
to prosper,* and will thereby raise him to the 
highest place among kings. 

Thus strengthened, a king must follow the 
principles of diplomacy. Thereby safeguarded and 
if his energies are well-directed, proper methods 
are sure to make him a conqueror of the world* 
though his territory or resources be initially very 
small. 

The principles of a wise foreign policy and of 
a successful diplomacy, leading to the consolida¬ 
tion of an empire, we shall discuss in the next 
volume. 


* *qforj!l: ww m at: wStW 1 
HBRTKiwr^p: i 

•era: ?f«tsf ,i 


Isau. lik. VI. p. tjj. 
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A 

ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF KAUTILYA 

Economic theories in the proper sense of the 
expression were not developed in India. As else¬ 
where in this world, economic phenomena were 
noticed and certain conclusions were drawn with 
a view to their application in connection with the 
enrichment of the community or of the head of 
the state. The method of enquiry of the 
Ancients were hardly scientific and they failed to 
go to the root-causes or to enquire into the 
natural laws which govern production or distri¬ 
bution. 

In spite of these deficiencies, however, proper 
attention was paid to the arts and industries which 
were supposed to bring in wealth, and the science 
or art of economic welfare was not neglected in 
India. Vartta was a recognized branch of study 
and innumerable treatises seem to have been writ¬ 
ten on the various branches of it. The Arthasastra 
school laid great emphasis on the art of attaining 
material welfare, since, with them it was the 
basic objective of man on which the attainment 
of the rest depended.* Varttfi was regarded as a 

* on mv: ; * Kau. p. 12. 
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branch of study which brought prosperity to all, 
especially to the head of the state, by enabling 
him to have prosperity at home and power 
abroad.* The aims and objectives of the teachers 
of this school were similar to those of the Kamer- 
alists in whom there was a peculiar “combination 
of ideas political, juristic, technical and economic”. 
Kautilya, too, gives a high place to this science, 
since it was instrumental in bringing in wealth, 
thus enabling kings to gain their ends. 

Like most of the ancients, Kautilya does not 
define wealth. From a perusal of his work, how¬ 
ever, we may draw certain inferences in regard 
to his ideas, and these seem to make us hold the 
conclusion that in his eyes ‘anything which was of 
utility or service to man by satisfying his needs 
and wants’ could be regarded as wealth. Thus, he 
attaches importance to everything, e.g., to the pro¬ 
duce of fields, gold and silver, the wild products of 
forests and even the labour of artisans. Crude and 
undefined as his ideas were, they were certainly 
far in advance of Medieval thinkers, who attached 
sole importance to the precious metals. Of 
course, he regarded the precious metals as the 
best and highest form of wealth, yet in his eyes, 
these were not the only wealth. That such were 
his ideas, wou’d appear from his dissertations on 

i mn n vtuwron i Kau. p. 8. 
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the importance of mines* as well as from his views 
regarding the comparative valuability of mines to 
agricultural land.t 

In regard to his ideas of value or price, 
Kautilya is not far in advance of his contempora¬ 
ries. 1 he idea of a just price or of just remunera¬ 
tion dominates his policy as well as measures, as 
we shall see presently. He seems to have been 
not unacquainted with the law of variation of price 
with demand and supply. In one place, he speaks 
of the rise of prices with too many purchasers 
( —Kau. p. 110 ), and in another 

place, he takes precautions against the fall in 
the price of articles with too much supply 

The natural laws of demand and supply, how¬ 
ever, made no influence on him. In the highly 
protective and artificial system of the day, such 
variations were not regarded as the outcome of 
natural laws, but as menaces to social prosperity 
and attempts were made to check such variations. 
Thus, as we have pointed out already, interest was 
regulated, as well as the price and profits de- 
* cf. Kau, p. 85. 

fs ,m 1 

Kau p. 294. Owing to the same reasons, Kautilya prefers 
the South, since, n 

wwi 1 V 29S. 
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manded by merchants.- Freedom of trade was 
restricted in all possible ways, since, indiscriminate 
speculation interfered with the normal supply of 
markets and penalised the consumers. 

On similar principles, the government put 
down cornering or attempts to lower or enhance 
t'ie price of articles through combination. 
Merchants, as we have stated already, were 
regarded as thieves, though not in name, since, 
they robbed people by their combinations.'!' 

I rotection was carried on in various ways. 
Weights and measures were regulated, while the 
amount of compensation owing to the handling 
of goods in retailing was laid down. In the case 
of artisans, the quality of their work was laid 
oou n, wastage of materials during work was regu¬ 
lated and their wages were fixed down. Details 
are meagre, arid so, we cannot form an idea as to 
whether interference was carried to that extent as 
’ve find in the Colbertian system. 

In regard to the industries and manufactures, 
the ideas of the Arthasastra thinkers do not show 
the one-sided views or the narrow perspective of 
Medieval European writers. All industries and 

qw*t «WRi astral i 

vr^jn uwt -ft: *t wrant <t«sm 

, p_ J 04 5 . 

t kautilva describes profitiering in this way— e. A . q§roi«g 

ant -*i -ffy,..-r isir^fifn, • 

Kau p. 3Jn 

In a other pa ;sag , they are described as i 
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occupations, including agriculture and mining, were 
highly patronised and handicraft works were en¬ 
couraged. We find neither a preference given to 
foreign commerce as with the Mercantilists, nor a 
supreme position accorded to agriculture as in the 
economic thought of the Physiocrats. The ideas 
of the Arthasastra thinkers were thus more com¬ 
prehensive and in some respects more advanced. 
This appears the more so when we bear in mind 
that India was mainly an agricultural country. 

Trade was regarded as profitable and en¬ 
couraged, though traders were looked down upon 
with suspicion. Exchange of commodities was 
associated with the idea of enrichment through the 
deception of others.* Some passages seem to hint 
at prosperity due to the gain of precious metals 
and gems through trade, and show ideas not 
dissimilar to those of the Mercantilists. (See 
p. 298 ). Rut, gain of gold and silver was not 
the sole end or aim of trade. Intercourse with 
foreign countries was looked upon as a source 
of gain to the mother country in diverse ways 
and so foreign merchandise and merchants were 
invited and encouraged. 

This importance attached to foreign imports 
shows clearly that the Arthasastra thinkers did 
not believe in an isolated self-sufficient economic 
existence. We have shown already, that Kauplya 

» *41 fa: » p. 305. 
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attaches great importance to the production of 
all possible necessaries of life at home. The 
conditions of an ideal Janapada, according to 
him, are laid down in the chapter on Prakrti- 
sampat, and these include the capacity of the 
country to maintain a large population, with 
space for their increasing requirements. The 
existence of good boundaries, water-ways and 
road-communications, provision with pasture, 
valuable mines, wealth in cattle, freedom from 
detriments to material progress, fertility of the 
soil, absence of dependence entirely on rain and 
the existence of a labouring population are the 
other important requisites.* \ 

The mention of these requisite qualities show 
Kautilya’s belief in self-sufficiency, yet he is not 
blind to the conditions of nature. As such, he lays 
down a capacity for maintaining other countries 
in distress (tpWTT^Tqf^ ) as one of the requi¬ 
sites of an ideal Janapada. Perhaps, his belief 
in this was actuated by the development of Indian 
foreign trade and the growth of the inter-world 
commerce with the Hellenic and Mediterranean 
countries which was so profitable to India. The 
same idea of mutual help of communities in dis¬ 
tress is found from his directions to avert famines. 


• -it. • * 

qip* *{> I Kuu. p. 256, 
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Like many of the Medieval thinkersi Kautilya 
believed in an increasing population, since, their 
activity was bound to bring wealth and prosperity 
to the king and kingdom. In the respect, his 
ideas are similar to those of many Mercantilists 
and Kameralists. 

As to the economic functions of the state, 
we have discussed all possible points of interest 
to us. Clearly, according to Kautilya, the 
fruition of material aims of life was the primary 
condition of existence or of social happiness. It 
was the duty of the king to help the individual 
as much as was possible, through the resources at 
his disposal. The king was to help individuals 
and industries as well as the various industrial 
sections, equitably and rationally. As such, the 
prosperity of the community contributed to the 
prosperity of the king, while the distress of the 
latter led to their poverty. \ A well-filled treasury 
was a prime requisite for the progress of a 
prosperous kingdom ( WWU ), since, 

upon it depended the army, and upon the army 
the safety and prosperity of the people. The 
king’s poverty, according to Kaup'ya, led to the 
economic ruin of the country and he was Mire to 
devour up his people. ( 1% ClSfl UR^TT^- 


* This scciiis lo be lln converse of ihe Physiocralic niulto 
'poor peasant, p. nr xit;: y : v poor king, poor peasant' 
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B 

ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Page 6, 1. 13. Regarding Katyayana’s in¬ 
debtedness to Kautilya, see the introduction to 
Ka ty ay an a-mat a-sang rah a, where I have quoted 
passages from Katyayana and Kautiliya which 
show similarity in language and ideas. 

Line 15. Kulluka. This is an error and should 
be Medhatithi, who in his commentary on verse 
154, ch. VII. of the Manusamhita, quotes practi¬ 
cally the whole of the chapter on Gudhapurusot- 
pattih. (Kau. pp. 18—19). 

Page 52. For the Jewish king’s duties, see 
the Mosaic laws in the Old Testament, and note 
the Jubilee which used to take place every fifty 
years. 

For Hammurabi’s doings, see Maspero, 
Struggle of Nations po. 40 C to 44. Hammurabi 
repeatedly speaks of his services through his 
efforts for irrigation and the “mounds of grain’’ 
which were stored for the people. The same 
also appears from the history of Egypt. 

Page 52. For the. Taikwa reforms of Japan, 
see MacLurcn’s History of Japan during the 
Mriji lira, chapter on the origin ol Feud dism. 
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Pages 80-81. See any Constitutional History 
of England. 

In regard to the Hereditary Revenues of the 
British Crown, see Walpole's History of England 
Vol. II pp. 88—90. 

P. 26S-271.—In regard to social order and 
interference in ecclesiastical matters, there are 
other instances of such, in the Arthasastra. In 
the sixteenth chapter of the third book (p. 191.), 
there is express provision for punishing men in 
holy orders for serious offences. In minor crimes, 
such offenders were allowed to do penance or 
pray for the king in lieu of fines. In serious 
offences, their immunities were cancelled, cf. the 
verse— 

tt^t i 


JVoie on the active social service of ancient governments. 
For tendencies to restrict >lave-trade, see Civilization of 
Babylonia and Assyria—jastrow, pp. 314. tor an attempt 
to regulate relation between merchants and retailers, sec the 
same book p. 298 The Roman system of distribution of 
land and corn- among the people is too wellknown to be des¬ 
cribed in detail. The Peruvian Incas too maintained a 
paternal government, which kept grain, reserves for the people 
and constantly relieved poverty by grants from the royal 
coffers. For details, see Prereot’s Conquest of Peru, chapters 
II to IV. 
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KAUTILYIAN GFNERAL MAXIMS 

i wt: ] 

*5T*rnT^%ra: snwrsntnwr i 

^ fsren: i 

cnf^wrai sf^rgm^Fu fa^n t g pi i 
SifqimflTpir wfrjw =q ; CRT q^q*?’ -q 

3 ( I. iv. ) 

M l^t'cl’^lojqlqiT(I»5i 2ft?T%TRITq<^l ^Ti^: | 

i ^r«isi«iTV!F?f ^qfrra^ ^fercjf^- 
wt, «f?iqT^t =f i nwniqrn STfarsTpri i 

(I. iv). 

fq^rai^T TTtnna<Hl ^Fl^TTR^; I 

gmqi: ^T«ifqqrg i 
^cnf% q^tqsqqq i q^qx qiJj; i 
fasmnmw i (I. v ). 

^rnr, i ^rm‘ f% 

fafs^srsiM: (I. vii ) 

H^qsq^tg; i sifsRim fe 
^qr*r si qsgfcl l ctWT5fTq^S7<qTil^f^5??j ^rAfW ! 

^t*r^,Ijt: i mt, siTiarrsf i 
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wmg sstaw r^tr: mrf?pmtrf?n: i grra- 

gsrr: ^gsrgfgftr^TTfgsgifgfw: i (lx. iii) 

gsgfgpi: gwjq i R5r<fnsgw?g- 

g^cR3?cg?icra^%f ^ | g 

i (I. vii). 

ggf gn: gnrr Rrafe'fl: i gas <r: <r: ggigg- 

wwim g i gggfssn?: gfa ^wjggfggg: i Rg: qagt 

\J s ^ 

qr ggttrafgRm: i cjr <r: ir: g gR gfgqvrR i 

** CN Cs *> vJ ' 

■aq^mtat gV-fr^TT^ i TTriggRgq qr 

ggv^giHigsii fgitg q^gg (IX. vii) i 

gsigtfMRH grro %qg i w fg;i«w: i gw 

fWr?R?l*gRa-gw i ■tRrnjfqqt softs 3rrwRT[wT 
gnwjfwglt g Mlsgfg i aftr tr aw: i *raw^ 

TOgrot i (I. vii). 

Rtagrotigf fggrggaggg?: wrr^ i 
gfgpgigg^gt f? g®?: g^gwragrRigfsnrfg i 
gggfcv; wrawRnggsRgfq i g^lgRa^ f* 
ggg g^^spcroR i gg gn: HJRftfn i ( I h ) 
g»^j~,T%Rt fggn: i gg: fw gRt^aggr: > 
gag wgg ggrqg^t ggargigrat i 

ggwigg far gm RRiWgfg an^gitfR} 
fl fwg gg tR^g ftftsg: i 

gggwiint Tnspnftft faRRift fgxR^vURkt qTR- 
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f^if%^reR5rffT, *r w 


cnfascWT vrafa l ( VII. xi. ) 


// (VII. Xi) 

nsras: ) (vi i) 

[ XJofT TT^rfrrfrT fllifttfifq: ] VIII. ii 

^i€^Hf?igjTW3R xiiq m\fh i wi q^sr: cr^n; 

H^fstT i f% ^pr\ i VIII. i. 

iwfrjjfe tow: i xRprft i 

«4«!i*nwitara:, 

(qftqT<nm^pr; qirafofefxfrl crgi^t | 

^nxnst: 3n«r qr fa an w k i 

■Ef^TOft XTX?T TT'SeT xwf?i ; qiXfii*?T: q^xq-g | tjlf 

gswrer i qwzqfwrpft f? gR^wwi: ?ra- 

^ofT: I (1. xvii ) 

nxrn?x^«sjiTiTi3;rf*x i qixtffnr qjxq 
f?qf*^TTf?TXt»*tem I | (J. x j x ) 

xmxiwai xtx^jt i iraraq^Tn^iferf f% xmafer:, 
f% Hrq^ i qftqfg®-' f% qf^jj | ([. i x ) 
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qT fqt cf I 

ci^n fw unfits \ ( VI I. xiv ). 

^TJTT^q^: ^RTTW: I ^r^q^^tT: 

^1=jictkwt: i ^qr^qt f% zw. i <pti*rrir 

^TSi: I ^wrifqcf ^ 3 if^ 7 fT?r: i VIn. i.) 

f If?f I (VIII. ii.) 

arflsm qm% fircitam: i 

I'qi f*R2T q^Nrt I farilfjrarcqrag- 

qiTOT?r I WWwHt f% JigqiT fapq: ^55 fq$l3 I 

W' ^Tfq<q =qif*m*r fTCHc^ I (II. ix. ) 


qrtenjqT: 1 3^: 1 cmj^ rfi 

^V®iTiq%cT 1 f% *rsT q^anroraq^q ^req 1 


sfirnTfshmsKreis wm<{ 1 ^srf 

i% ?F5fT qnqfeiTqfqqqfatnql; qnnq 1 qq q^fcr- 

jmqnfrqw qi n^qj (I. xix.) 

wqlta: safTrato^faft shci ajaiq^: 

T rf^: 1 qq. w<?; 1 ^iswnqf? 

1 tgw: €Wfi %fa: 1 qfqqrqw: iRTfq- 
stfa: • *§f»‘ JH<m?tq=R^iTjqt Vrf»i: 1 ?^ 3 - 

f^^T, qr^mqfa i ^fwtsfst ^fsa^ro 1 amis? 
*r<Isi<t?T ^ sra; 1 (VII xiv.) 
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^raiwrar: mqtaT*r (Vll.xi.) 

^^rf'iTTWirwrf?} ^inq^ijc^ i g?i- 
q=5nf^ «TT ^n: i 

^aftq^sr i ^i^a5t \ 
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INDEX 




Abduciion—of women, with Ainatyas - form a bureaucracy 


ornaments ; 232 ; abduc¬ 
tion in the absence of 
husband, 232, 

Accidental income—162. 
Adhyaksas—121. 

Administration—its end and 
aim 279-80 ; king’s active 
functions—281. Contribu¬ 
tion to the arts and indus¬ 
tries 282-84. Protection 
ot all sections 284-86. 
Education—284-85. Atten¬ 
tion to material progress — 
285 86. The social good 
— 286, State and its gradual 
evolution— 289-95. 

Departments of administration 
en umerated— r 3 2-3 5. 

Administrative machinery— 

its evolution — iii-12 ^es¬ 
cribed. in the Arthasastra 

Adultery—ma n items of— 232; 
rape of womeu—232 ; 
violation of the modesty 
of minor girls-—232 . 

Agriculture—efforts for the en¬ 
couragement of 172— 
73 l grants and loans to 
Agricu l t u rai da 5 s es—17273 


130 ; existingin the Jatakas 
—130 ; their qualifications 
and office—130-31 ; their 
qualities examined — 131. 

Antarvamsika — duties of 
—ii8. 

Arms— restrictions as to their 
carrying —181 ; trade in 
arms forbidden— jSz 

Army—constitution of the 
army, its recnaitment and 
auxiliary branches—190- 
19 2. 

Army—its importance — 183 : 
its importants limbs and 
departments— 183 ; the 
armoury and arsenal—184 ; 
Elephants and weapons for 
assailing forts 01 defend¬ 
ing then —184-85 - wea¬ 
pons marked with the 
king’s mark—185; Infantry 
—185*86; cavalry— 186 ; 
chariots—186 : Naval 

force—187 ; elephant*.— 
1S0. 

Arlhas§stra— its discovery, the 
plan of the work ; the 
book atlnbutes itself ti» 
Kautilya ; its bhasya and 
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sutra made by Kautilya ; 

i—16. 

Arthasastras—their origin dis¬ 
cussed ; parts of Upa- 
vedas attached to the 
Atharva-veda ; scope and 
contents of these books ; 
older Arthasastra writers : 
schools of teachers and 
writers on socio-elhical 
discipline ; some of them 
mentioned in the Vatsya- 
yana Kamasutra—16-21. 
circumstances tending to 
the rise of the Arthasastra 
teachers—22—25 ; the 
doctrine of sorrows ; rigo¬ 
rism in conflict with 
hedonism— 23-25 ; pessi¬ 
mism and its reaction—25* 
26 ; newer teachings, 
Kautilya and his ideas as 
to the aims of life—25-28. 

Artisans— their guilds, work, 
wages and disputes—201-6 
scale of wages—217. 

Art of Government— by 
Kautilya referred .0 by 
various authors — 1-5. 

Aucara — offences constituting 
- 232 - 

Auditing—very regular and 
stringent—165 it 6. 

iiaua—mentions Kautilya and 
his Arthasastra—deno- 
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unces his unmoral policy 

—5 

Beggary—laws against (able- 
bodied) beggars —266 67. 

Branding—of Brahmana 
offenders—236 

Bureaucracy—in India, its 
origin and influence—130- 
I 3 I - 

Canakya nlti—the literature 
attributed to Canakya, 
otherwise known as Visnu- 
gupta or Kautilya ; tradi 
tions about him ; tradi¬ 
tional origin of the nit is of 
the world. Canakya re¬ 
puted as the destroyer 
of the Nandas, according 
to the Puranas.—1-3 

Canakya katha— b y R a v i- 
nnrtakm edited and tran¬ 
slated by Dr. N. Law ; its 
account of Canakya’ s 
diplomacy causing the 
downfall of the Nandas 
—9-12 

Central Executive—its consti¬ 
tution — 114-121; its posi¬ 
tion in the administrative 
machinary—T2i 

Civil law—the Kautilyian—its 
origin and character — 272- 
276; its rationalism and 
broad principles 273 ; the 
claims ol women 273 ; 175 
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Coercion — its place in nature 
and its necessity For the 
establishment of political 
authority — 44-45 

Commerce and Industry— 

regulation of—193-200 ; 

restrictions on —194 ; open¬ 
ing of shops regulated— 
195 Regulation of profits — 
195 ; cornering checked— 
196-7; adulteration checked 
197 ; weights and measures 
— 197-8 ; foreign trade 
— 198-200 

Foreign commerce— encourag¬ 
ed ; markets for home 
manufactures found out— 
198*200 

Cooperation enforced in 
village-life—2 5 9-6 o. 

Criminal law—the older— 
222 ; the newer code— 
330236 

Daudi—mentions the Art of 
Government—4 

Defamation of the king re¬ 
garded as treason—203 

Devatadhyaksa—and his 
duties and functions—271 

Dharma—concept of—67-68 ; 
the Dharma-laws—73-75 ; 
important branches of the 
same—74-76. 

Dhuudhiraja—b : : account of 
41 
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the diplomacy of Canakya 
appears from his commen¬ 
tary of the Mudra-raksasa 
—8-10 

Discipline—its importance to 
man and his success in 
life— 37*39 

Disclosure of royal secrets— 

232 

Duties of village officials— 

2 57’9 

Dvauvarika—11S 

Education—efforts in the 

cause of ; pensions to Lhe 
learned as well as to those 
skilled in arts and crafts— 

^73- 

Emergency measures—244-49 

Emigration—encouraged in 

times of famine—247 

Ethical concepts—of the hedo¬ 
nists and the Lokayatas ; 
those of Kautilya—his 
middle path—35-38 

Equitable interpretation of 
laws and administration of 
Justice—223 

Expenditure— principles and 
main heads of— i67-i6>$ ; 

Royal Household, Religi¬ 
ous establishment, Army 
and Navy, Poor-relief. 

Public Works, pay and 

pensions—167-175 
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Famine relief—measures for 
—246-248 

Fines in lieu of mutilations 
—*3V6 

Fire regulations—compulsory 
possession of implements 
for putting down fires 
—245 

Forced labour—161 

Forgery of Royal writs—230 

Gopas— in charge of revenue 
collection and preservation 
of peace —137-139 ; keep a 
detailed census-iecord— 

_ 138 

Gramika— his duties and his 
criminal jurisdiction — 
* 57-58 

Grants—for times of distrass 
49 

Guilds —various kinds of— 
existing — regulated by the 
Pradesta— 201 ; formation 
of— 202 ; types of 204-5 i 
their wages and duties en¬ 
forced—205-6 

Hedonism—in India ; the 
basic ideas of hedonists ; 
hedonism identified with 
anti-spiritual teachings; 
their denial of God and 
their extremely material 
aims—23-28 
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Heretical propaganda— check¬ 
ed by the king—269-71 

Interest—on loans to hus¬ 
bandmen—loan of money 
or corn— 172 ; interest put 
down at 1% by the Sabha- 
parva—173 

Immunities from punishment 
of the Brahmana—235-36. 

Judges—appointed by the 

king in all centres—218- 
19 ; their liabilities and 
punishments for mis¬ 
carriage of Justice—224 

Justice — administration of 
218-225 ; classes of law- 
courts— 218-9 ; king’s duty 
of administering Justice— 

222-23 

Kantaka-sodhana commis¬ 
sioners—their duties and 
functions— 78-79 

Kalidasa—his concepts about 
the ideal king described in 
the Sakuntala—66 

Kalidasa—familiar with the 
principles of the Artha- 
6astra— 5 

Kamandaka Nhisara—men¬ 
tions the great doings of 
Kautilya—3 
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Kantakasodhana Courts— 

their origin, duties and 

constitution-226-229 ; 

their jurisdiction and func¬ 
tions—226-234 

Kantakasodhana laws—their 
character and administra¬ 
tion —73-76 ; their main 
heads—76-77 

Kathasaritsagara—its version 
of the services of Canakya 
-7-B 

Katyayana Smrti—its in 
debtedncss to the Artha- 
sastra proved by the 
present author—6 

Kautilya—traditions about 
him ; his work and his 
Arthasastra ; his aims of 
life ; his faith in the past 
—46-7 ; his social outlook 
—47 ; his humanity —47 ; 
identifies the king’s inter¬ 
ests with those of the 
people —65 ; his concept 
of law— 67-68 ; his idea of 
justice—68 69 ; on re¬ 
venue collection—141-40 ; 
his aims and ideals—296 ; 
his definition of the func¬ 
tions of the stale—297 ; 
his faith in royalty— 
297-98 ; his dream of a 
national king 238 ; his 
liberalism 298 ; his pUcu 
in history—298*99 
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The king—concepts about his 
person—80-81 ; his privi¬ 
leges—81-85 ; the growth 
of his power — 86-89 ; the 
daily life of the king — 
90-93 ; daily duties 93-94 j 
dangers to his life 95-96 ; 
assasination of kings 
96-97 ; duties of the king 
—107-8 

Kingly ideals —the vital im¬ 
portance of royalty—63-54 ; 
consolidation of regal 
authority and measures 
for it—300-304 

Kosthagaradhyaksa— his main 

duties—164 

Kupyadhyaksa—his duties 

—163 

Lobour—regulation of the 
duties and wages of 
labourers—free and un¬ 
free—207-; i free labour¬ 
ers— compelled to work 
according to terms 
208-9 ; entitled to a share 
of profits in case of no 
contract —208-10 ; Labour¬ 
ing classes and their 
condition—2 1 5* 1 7 

Land revenue and land policy 
—144-46 , varieties of 
land —145 

L^w—Dharma law and its 
division—319 20 ; law of 
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evidence and procedure 

220-31 

Law Courts—two classes of ; 
those for ordinary law and 
the New Tribunals— 
218-223 

Law —the Hindu conception 
of— 6y-68; sources of laws 
— 69-70 ; origin of law— 
71 ; legal administration in 
early times—71-70 ; laws 
in the Arthasastra—71-73; 
their character— 73-74 

Life —a source of sorrows 
according to the pre- 
Arthasastra writers — 
20*25 ; must not be with¬ 
out joys according to the 
Kamasutra and Kautilya 
25-28 ; the objective of 
life—43 

Loans—of corn and money to 
agriculturists— t 7 0-3 

Loka/atas—their views and 
their concept of life— 
28-30 ; they denounce the 
Vedas and Vedic rites and 
deny God—28-30 

Mallinaiha— familiar with the 
principles of the Artha- 
sastra — 6 

Mantrin—115 ; Mantrinah 
exist apart from ' the 
General Council ; they are 
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the trusted advisers of the 
king—104 

Mantri-parisat—its constitu¬ 
tion and functions—100 ; 
secrecy of its deliberations 
—103-104 ; its duties and 
legal position—104-109 ; 
the king not bound to 
follow their opinion 
107-109 ; it had a Presi¬ 
dent—100 

Medical department of the 
army its organisation and 
duties—191 

Mines—their ownership by 
the king 156-157 1 their 
working — 157*60 

Monopolies and Royal lands— 

I54-15 6 i mines—r56-157 

Mricchakalika—mentions 
Canakya as a great hero— 1 

Mudra-raksasa— gives an 

account of the downfall of 
the Nandas and the 
accession of Candra- 
gupta—7; 14, 15 

Nagaraka—duties of—254-5 

Nandas—their downfall attri* 
buted to the diplomacy of 
Kaufilya— 3, 6 

Navy—organisation of naval 
force ; duty of the Mari¬ 
time officials and taxes— 

187-89 ; regulaticn of ports 
and harbours -188• 
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Nayaka—his duties—119 

Pancatantra—refers to the 
science of Polity by 
Kautilya—4 

Paternalism—the king as the 
father of his people ; 
growth of such ideals in 
India—64-65 ; Kautilya’s 
paternalism — 65 ; the 
paternal ideals of Asoka— 
65 

Pensions—to officials or their 
family, and to educated 
men—-173 

Police — arrangements— very 
efficient— 176 ; history of 
the evolution of the system 
173 ; local police, frontier 
police and regular out¬ 
posts— 177 ; out-posts 
garrisoned by troops 177 , 
city-police and village 
police— 178 ; policing of 
the waste and uninhabited 
178; pass-port system— 
179 i spy—1 So ; carrying of 
arms checked —181 ; con¬ 
fiscation of arms —182 ; 
wandering about in night 
forbidden —112 ; wine- 
houses and hotels watched 
— 1S0 

Post-mortem examinations-240 
Prade^ta—his duties—119 
Prasustu—his duti* s— 1 18 


Preferance given to king s 
m erch an dise— 16 1 
Prices of commodities— 
regulated—194 

Princes — protection against 
their rebellious conduct * 
99-100 ; need for their 

good education—100-101 ; 

Kautilya’s views—100-10 1 
Prison—regulation of and the 
duties of prison-officials 

225* 

Profits of merchants—regu¬ 
lated— i 95 * 6 

Provincial government — 
250-250 

Public Relief —173 i » n normal 
times— 173 " 1 5 in tmies 

of distress 174 > the k in P t0 
feed all without means of 
livelihood, e.g. the widow, 
the orphan and the i>. 
digent— 173-175 
Public wotUs —regular depart¬ 
ment— and measures— 
260-63. 

Public works — 174 > regular 
organisation ; do under 
Asoka—1 7 t Greek evl ' 
dence— 175 

Purity of higher castes main¬ 
tained and enforced— 

270-7* 

Punishmen is— varieties of and 

cruei nature of—234-238 > 
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Death mutilation and 
slavery—234-238 
Purohita—functions of 115-116 

Receipts and Audit—163-166 
Regal authority—its supreme 
importance — 58-59 ; its 
limitations—59-60 ; no 
transgrassion of the pri¬ 
mary institutions and laws 
—59-60 

Religion — interferences in 
— claimed by the king— 
268-71 

Relief of distress— 174 
Responsibility of officials in 
police matters—181 
Revenue collection—controll¬ 
ed by the Samabarta and 
the Sthanikas, Gopas and 
the Pradest.a —137-39; 
from land—144.146 
Revenue—sources of — 139- 
143 J history of the main 
sources of—138-39 
Rural administration—in the 
Arthasatra—256-260 ; its 
autonomous character— 

2567 

Salt monopoly —161 
Samaharta—his duties—119 ; 
in charge of revenue 

collection and police— 

> 37-3 


Sanitation and sanitary 
arrangements — 261-263 ; 
appointment of medical 
men in ordinary times 261; 
in times of epidemic — 262; 
adulteration of food 
stopped—262 

Sanr.idhata— n; ; in charge 
of receipts—163 
Senapati—his duties— 1 17 
Severity of punishments 
common to all countries — 
237-8 ; in India it was 
more theoritical than real 
—238 

Shamasastry—Dr. R.— edits 
the Kautiliya ; his tran¬ 
slation of the book ; his 
valuable introduction dis¬ 
cussing the date of the 
book — 1-8, Chapter I. 
—discovers the manus¬ 
cript of the Arlha- 
sastra and translates the 
works ; discusses the date 
of the work in his intro¬ 
duction to the English 
translation — 1-8 
Slaves— 210-21 5 ; slave labour 
discouraged — 211-12 ; 
emancipation compulsory 
— 2*2-13 ; slave trade dis 
couraged — 212; their right 
—210-2 14 

Social concepts of Kautilya 
detailed ; his primary 
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ideas as to the origin of 
society and government 
- 41-43 

Social evils—eradication of 
—239-241 

Suicide—examination of cases 
of—241 

Social order — preservation 
vested in the king—268 69; 
king to maintain rules of 
orthohoxy—269. Opposi¬ 

tion to heterodoxy — 269-70 
•ocial privileges of Brahmana 
guarded—270 

ocial service— maintenance 
and care of widows, the aged 
and orphans — 264*65 
social duties enforced —265; 
neglect of family-duties 
punished — 265-66 ; monas¬ 
tic propaganda checked— 
26 5-6 

iomadeva suri—refers to the 
work of Kautilya and 
derives his principles from 
the same book—6 
Spy system—spies in various 
guises—180 

rotriyas — grants to them 
173 ; special privileges 
enjoyed by them ; their 
fiscal privileges—173 
State—its origin according to 
Kautilya—47 ; the king in 
relation to the state—49 - 
requisites of a prosperous 


state—49 ; its economic 
foundations — 50*52 ; the 
state not mere police—50 ; 
it was more social but also 
paternal—53; seven consti- 
tuen elements of the state 
andttheir relative impor¬ 
tance — 54-57;consolidation 
of the prosperity of—300- 
304 

State of Nature—a state of 
war, prior to the origin of 
society ; views of older 
writers— 42-43 

Study of the sastras— the 
results attainable by man 
through it—39-40 

Succession—to 'he throne to 
be carefully regulated ; 
wicked princes to be 
removed—100-102 ; usur¬ 
pations by ministers de¬ 
nounced—102*103 ; the 
duty of ministers—102-104; 
types of regal authority— 
105-6 ; adoption and 
Niyoga — 105-6 ; Kula- 
sangha—106. 


Indirect taxation — 150-161 ; 
taxes on commerce, on 
artisans and workmen— 
jgoi 5 . on wine and 
gambling—-153 
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Taxes and lolls—447162 ; 
earliest ta:- s —148 ; new 
taxes—‘’49-50 

Theft of arms—a serious 
offence—2^,2 

Torture — judicial — employ¬ 
ment of— 22 1 

Town government— 252-254 ; 
to\yn regulations—253-4 

Treason—law of-its origin 
and stringency—253 ; 236 ; 
chief offences—232 


The same mentioned by 
the Kamandaka —3 

Vyavahara—its importance 

and meaning—‘67-70 

Wages—regulated by govern¬ 
ment— 20- ; disputes 
settled by experts—205-6 ; 
laws against lowering of— 
205-6 

Weights and .measures—re 
gulated by officials— 
197-98 


Yisnugapta> an asironomer— 
Varamihiia—refers to one. 
5 

Visnu Parana -records tradi¬ 
tion about * Canakya’s 
destruction. of the Nandas. 


Yajnavalkyasmrti—its ii 

debtedness to the Artha 
astra proved by Dr 
Shamasiistry—5 
Yuvaraja —1 17- 
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